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A $10.00 VIOLIN is good enough 


For the average fiddler; 
But an artist must have an instrument 
That will meet his every demand. 


°*Tis just so with inks. 


Compel attention to your printing 
By using 

Doubletone Inks and Ullmanines, 
For they alone of all printing inks 
Respond to artistic treatment 
And express your individuality. 


ALL THE ULLMANINES AND A 
MAJORITY OF THE DOUBLETONE INKS 


CAN, AS A RULE, BE 
RUN WITHOUT SLIP-SHEETING. 


so 
Sigmund Ullman Co. 


New York Cleveland 
Chicago Cincinnati 


Philadelphia 









































The Danger of Experimenting 


Is it wise for a printer to experiment 
with different Book Papers when he 
can get such reliable products as ‘Butler 
Brands’’? The less experimenting you 
have to do the better. While an exam- 
ination of our lines will suggest their 
worth, only a trial can convince you of 
their dependable printing qualities. We 
offer a complete, carefully graduated 
assortment in each of the three general 
classes, i. e., COATED, SUPER-CAL- 
ENDERED, and MACHINE AND 
SPECIAL FINISH Book Papers. 

Every line of Book Paper we carry is 
made in a mill which is peculiarly fitted 


for making such a paper as well as 
experience and modern facilities can. 
Take, for instance, $. D. Warren & Co., 
where Snowflake and ‘‘Warren Stand- 
ards’’ aremade. Note the prominence 
that this mill has gained through the 
wide use of its products by the leading 
concerns of this country. Men who 
know paper and insist upon dependable 
quality admit the supremacy of Warren 
products. Many national weekly and 
monthly publications look to this mill 
for their supply of paper, which proves 
that service is something more than a 
slogan here. 


SNOWFLAKE 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER 


If you want to enjoy the satisfaction of 
printing on paper that practically elimi- 
nates all expensive operations and delays 
incident to printing on enameled papers 
with improper coating, uneven thick- 


ness, grit or other imperfections, print 
on the ever reliable Snowflake. The 
majority of discriminating printers use 
and endorse it and profit thereby. 


CATALOG PAPERS— COVERS 


Our Catalog Papers, including Book and 
Cover lines, are the result of careful 
analytical study, first from the stand- 
point of the printer and advertiser, then 


that of the papermaker. A finer col- 
lection of practical and desirable papers 
is not to be found. 


Just say that you are interested, and we will lay our 
proposition on your table —then look it over and decide. 
You want to KNOW— so do we. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF “BUTLER BRANDS” 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Kansas City, Mo 
Dallas, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 


Standard Paper Co. 
Missouri-Interstate Paper Co. 
Southwestern Paper Co. 
Southwestern Paper Co. 
Pacific Coast Paper Co. San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Oakland, Cal. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Sierra Paper Co. 
Oakland Paper Co. 
Central Michigan Paper Co. 


Mutual Paper Co. Seattle, Wash. 


American Type Founders Co. . Spokane, Wash. 
Vancouver, British Col. 
New York City. 

City of Mexico, Mex. 


City of Monterey, Mex. 


American Type Founders Co. 


National Paper & Type Co. (Export only) 


National Paper & Type Co. 
National Paper & Type Co. 


National Paper & Type Co. Havana, Cuba. 


J. W. BUTLER PAPER CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1844 
CHICAGO 
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Paper Knives 


are just enough better to warrant inquiry 
if you do not already know about them. 


vad. 
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“New Process’’ quality. New package. 
‘““COES” warrant (that’s different) better service and 


No Price Advance! 


In other words, our customers get the benefit of all 
improvements at no cost to them. 


LORING COES & CO., Inc. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


New York OrricE—W. E. ROBBINS, 29 Murray Street 
Phone, 6866 Barclay 
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TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY COMPANY, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary and Regina 
Sole Agents for Canada 








COES RECORDS 


First to use Micrometer in Knife work . e ° e e . ° . é - 1890 
First to absolutely refuse to join the Trust . FS = & . - - . - 1893 
First to use special steels for paper work . ‘ . - ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ - 1894 
First to use a special package . . = . 5 . ‘ . > * Ps - 1901 
First to print and sell by a ‘‘printed in figures’’ Price-list . . ‘ é - 1904 
First to make first-class Knives, any kind . e ° A = é . since 1830 


COES is Always Best! 
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SCOTT ALL-SIZE ROTARY 
PRINTS TWO COLORS ON 
EACH SIDE OF THE SHEET 


A GREAT MANY PRINTERS 


Are printing mail-order catalogues on light paper, two colors on each 
side of the sheet, on flat-bed presses, which can not be fed fast. The 
maximum output is ten thousand (10,000) sheets per day from each flat- 
bed machine. It needs a battery of presses, therefore, to do the work. 


THE TWO-COLOR SCOTT 
ALL-SIZE ROTARY 


Prints two colors on each side of ANY SIZE SHEET up to 46x70 inches 
at speeds from four thousand (4,000) to five thousand five hundred (5,500) 


per hour, according to the quality of the work, paper, etc. 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY IS NOW HERE—GRASP IT 


Install one of these machines, then you will have a great advantage over 
your competitors doing similar work on flat-bed presses. It is not nec- 
essary to reduce your prices, for quicker service is more essential than 
low prices. 


LET US HEAR FROM YOU 


And if this press is too large for you we have a small All-Size Rotary that 
may interest you. It cuts off any length of sheet up to twenty-five inches 
and any width of sheet up to forty inches. It will print one or two colors 
on each side of sheet. Perforating and numbering attachments can be 
placed on same, if desired. 


TELL US YOUR REQUIREMENTS~—WE HAVE THE PRESS 





WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


DAVID J. SCOTT, General Manager 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK, 1 Madison Avenue CHICAGO, Monadnock Block 
































[WHEN YOU BUY 
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TEN-FOOT NEWSPAPER MAKE-UP TABLE No. 405 
Fitted with Iron Surface, 28x 120 Inches, 


The arrangement below the surface from left to right is as 
follows: 

One section of heavy steel letter boards on rollers, eight 
rollers to each board. These boards operate easily when loaded 
to full capacity. 

_ One section of flat steel shelves for galleys. 
reinforced with steel channels. 

One section of bins for dead galleys. 

One section with four tiers of shelves for single-column 
galleys. Each shelf has a Bessemer steel rod reinforcement, 
also bead on lower edge to keep galley away from the side wall, 
thus preventing pi and damage to type. 

One section of reinforced flat steel shelves for galleys. 

The Dead Slug Bin on the end of the table is convenient to 
the working surface. The bin is dumped from the bottom by 
means of a trap door. 

The Overhead Bank is adjustable to any desired height. 
This bank makes a good reflector for electric lights. It provides 
a convenient place for the storage of brass rules, column rules, 
leads, slugs, tailpieces, ete. The arrangement on the side illus- 
trated in the Overhead Bank is as follows: 

One section each for double and single column materials ; 
one section for cross rules and ieads; three single-column 
spaces; divisions for labor-saving column rules; one section for 
tailpieces; one section for cross rules; one section for full, 
half and quarter column lengths with tails; two single-column 
spaces; one double-column space. 

The opposite side of the Overhead Bank not shown in the 
illustration has six large divisions for the storage of miscella- 
neous material. This Table and Overhead Bank is all-steel 
construction throughout. No wood enters into any part of it. 


RECENT INSTALLATIONS 


Each shelf 


Dispatch, Columbus, Ohio.— Composing-room outfit in all- 
steel construction, sold through the American Type Founders 
Company, Cincinnati branch. 

News-Bee, Toledo, Ohio.— Composing-room outfit in all-steel 
construction, sold through the American Type Founders Com- 
pany, Cleveland branch. 

Royal Print & Litho. Co., Halifax, N. S.— Composing-room 
outfit in wood construction, sold through the Printers’ Supplies, 
Ltd., Halifax, N. S. 


Steel Furniture you expect it to last. 
Then buy the kind that is built to last a 
lifetime and you won't be disappointed. 
Hamilton Steel Furniture is 4uz/t /ike 
a bridge. \t is designed expressly for 
the particular conditions surrounding 
the print-shop, in a factory the prod- 
uct of which for thirty-three 
years has been Composing-Room 
Furniture universally recognized 
as standard the world over. This 
furniture 7s made right and the 
guarantee of the Hamilton Com- 
pany and its selling agents stands 
back of it. 

Do not be deceived by false 
representations. Hamilton Steel 
Furniture is not wood furniture in 

part with a sheet of steel tacked over the 
wood. It is steel throughout and one-piece 
construction wherever practical. No wood of 
any kind is used except for type cases, which 
have steel front protectors. All-steel construc- 
tion and duz/t like a bridge of heavy angles 
and channels, with high-grade cold rolled steel 
panels. 


METROPOLITAN STEEL IMPOSING TABLE No. 729 


Our Steel Imposing Tables have frames of heavy angles and 
channels, and are built like a bridge. 

The Metropolitan Table takes an iron surface 51 x 75 inches. 
Underneath the surface there is one tier of shelves for double- 
column galleys, one tier of patented one-piece steel letter boards. 

One section for chase storage. 

Both sides of the table are alike. 

In the end there are racks for six and twelve point labor-saving 
reglet and an assortment of labor-saving furniture in widths from 
2 to 10 ems pica and in lengths from 10 to 60 ems pica. 

This Steel Imposing Table, like all others we manufacture, is 
built to last a lifetime. 





Main Office and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 





HAMILTON GOODS ARE CARRIED IN STOCK AND SOLD BY ALL 
PROMINENT TYPEFOUNDERS AND DEALERS 


EVERYWHERE 








A VALUABLE LINE GAUGE, graduated by picas and nonpareils, mailed free to every inquiring printer. 
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INCREASE YOUR PRESS OUTPUT 


THIRTY-THREE AND 
ONE-THIRD PER CENT 
AT A LOWER 
OPERATING COST 


Dec. @iat,1911, 


Dexter Folder Oo., 


#316 Dearoorn St., 


Chicago, Ills, 
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Geatloment~ 


-“~ 


We are in receipt of your esteemed favor and in reply will 


say that we have had your Dexter feeders in our place eix or seven years HIS letter proves that a 


and they have given most excellent satisfaction with very elight repsira. 


oo a as el ee Dexter Feeder, through 


more uniformly fed sheet. but we get an increased output from our presses. 


Part of thie gain 18 occasioned by the fact that we run the presses througn its earning capacity, pays tor 


the noon hour, getting ten hours work from nine hours time without any 


nadittonal cont, itself in 14 to 20 months. 


Yours very truly, 
DR. MILES MEDICAL 00. 


Ubideae ; 
_— If you are not operating one 
in your plant, you are losing 
the purchase price every 14 
to 20 months. - 


The Dexter Automatic Re- 
loading Press Feeder is adapt- 
able to any make and style of 
press. And it will feed all 


grades of stock, from India 
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Bible to 80 point cardboard, 


SOS 


with hairline register, at any 


_—, 


speed practical for the press. 
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Write us for samples of a 
10 color job and complete 
information on our liberal 
demonstration offer. 


, + DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY -~ » 


FOLDERS, CROSS CONTINUOUS FEEDERS, RE-LOADING FEEDERS, INSERTING, 
COVERING AND WIRE STITCHING MACHINES AND CUTTERS 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS, TEXAS TORONTO, CANADA 
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CHICAGO 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 

















ST. LOUIS 









Reliable 
Printers’ 


First Avenue and Ros 


Rollers 


s Street 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 








706 Baltimore Avenu © 


ATLANTA 








40-42 "Pe ters Street 


Sam! Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS 















151-153 KentucKy Avenue 


DALLAS 





1306-1308 


Patterson Avenue 


MILWAUKEE 





133-135 Michigan Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 





719-721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 





609-611 Chestnut Street 


COLUMBUS 





307 Mt. Vernon Avenue _ . 

















No. 133 
Book and Catalog Folder 


Write for Details 





MADE BY 


Brown Folding Machine Company 
Erie, Pa. 


NEW YORK, 38 Park Row CHICAGO, 343 South Dearborn St. 
ATLANTA, GA., J. H. Schroeter & Bro. DALLAS, TEXAS, 1102 Commerce St. 


























PARKSIDE CASING-IN MACHINE 











The Christian Brothers 


ee 
seetce ronens em seep 7 é 44, Cote st. 


SthraiviesBrauchominSimike S montreal. siech sats Obese aus, 2808 
‘79, Rue StJecques, Montreal, Canads "3 e J - 


The T. ¥. & Ce B. Sheridan 0o., 
Yew York city. 


Gentlemen : 
It te a source of mich satisfaction to us to have an 
aa opportunity of testifying to the exceptional merits of the 
1 te with pleamre and di mechanical *Jewel* known as the Parkside Incasing Machine, 
Oure has been in operation for the last two years, and 
5 Aa at raotaay ‘ot gene Beate! we fool enthusiastic over the results achieved. 
| Yor the past two years, thie mas ° ‘The expenses incurred, 96 far, for repairs or broken 
ening 1th the most satiefactory results, \ Parte are nil. Of all the most modem bookbinding machinery 
in i pub ipounbiin) uatieeh Dn:meallay : A we are using, the Parkside Incasing Machine 18 peerless and 
" stands, in our opinion, unparalleled for the simplicity and 
solidity of ite mechanical construction, the with which 
Fticularly pudlisnere of echeel books, ete. At can de operated, its smooth action and continuous produc- 
eenipcnass tiveness when running. It constitutes @ capital investnent 
yielding large profite on edition work. We could not, now, 
Basa a , { attost to be without tt 
Kim = ; R " Yours very truly, 
‘ 


























Wed CLOSE 
ATIONERS 
TOROMTO August 7/115 
SACRAMENTO 
October 28, 1913. 


RECEWED 
7. W. &C, B, Sheridan Co., ; 
. W. &C. B, Sheridan Co, 


Pe bee Sem 
#56 Duane St., “eg Norwood Press E 
") 56 Duane Street, 





Hew York, eo) 
bis ty J, ibis Bew York, §. ¥. 
wy. p 4 
J Gentlemen:= 
We have been using a Par€Side Cashing-in 
Gent leneni~ machine for the past four years and it has given entire 
We have now been using the Parkeide satisfaction. It works now with the sane accuracy 
Casingein Machine for over two years and have found that it did the day we installed it, It 1s strongly 
it not only one of the greatest labor saving machines _ built, easy to operate, and 4s a great labor saver. 
but one of the most satisfactory machines we ever had One of the reasons why the State of califomia ie 
installed in our plant, and it ie doing ust as perfect Auge 11tn,1915. able to mamfacture school books at less then half wha: 
work to-day as it did at the time jt wae installed. sy ae ae they are sold by the book companies is due to the fact 
Youre faithfully, said ; 4y that we have labor saving machinery such as the Parkside 


¥. J. GAGE & CO,, Limited, Gentlemen: 
? ay fe are very much pleased with the opetation of the Parkeide 
DEPT Bay t Casing-In-Machine which we bought from you a stort tine ago. We 
consider the method of feeding and pasting the books as perfect. Ve a 


SUPERINTENDENT. 
are also particularly pleased with the way the machine forms and places Superintendent of State Printing 


Casingein machine. 


Yours sincerely, 


the covers on the books after the books are pasted. The amount and 





quality of the work this machine turns out is highly satisfactory. 

















Yours truly 
b ¥ 


Cessseni 2 re. 











THIS WONDERFUL MACHINE FORMS THE CASE 
AND AUTOMATICALLY anp EFFICIENTLY PASTES 
BOTH SIDES or THE BOOK RIGHT UP To THE JOINT 


No, 2 TAKES FLAT COVERS 16”x 934” TO 7”x 4144”. SPEED 1000 PER HOUR 
No. 3 TAKES FLAT COVERS 22’x 14” TO 7144”x 410”. SPEED 750 PER HOUR 


T.W. & C.B.SHERIDAN COMPANY 


Established 1835 
OFFICES AND SALESROOMS 
56 and 58 Duane Street, NEW YORK 607 South Clark Street, CHICAGO 
63 Mount Pleasant, LONDON, W. C., ENGLAND 
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Linotype Prize Competitions 


for 


Book, Job 


Tabular 
Catalogue 


and 
Magazine 
Printing Plants 
Using’ the Linotype — 


$5,800 IN PRIZES 


of which 


$1,000 Will be a Special Prize 


for the most Artistic and Perfect Specimen of Linotype Com- 
position especially produced in competition for this prize. 


























g 


In order also that the every day possibilities of the Linotype on high quality 
of product and wide range of work may be fully exemplified, 


$4,800 in Prizes 


will be divided among four classes for the best specimens produced in the regular 
course of business, there being 3 material prizes and 3 money prizes in each class 











Competitions Close March 20th, 1914 


ANA 
Competition open only to offices using the Linotype January 1, 1913. 
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(For work produced in the ordinary course of business) 


CLASS A 


High Grade Books, Illustrated Catalogues, Technical Books, 
College Annuals, &c. 


1st Prize $300 in material and $300 in cash 
9nd 66 200 66 6é 
38rd cc 100 66 6c 


In this class 3 specimens may be submitted by each competitor. 


CLASS B 


Miscellaneous Job Work to Include Booklets, Blank Forms, 
Programs, Letter-Heads, General Reports, Law Briefs, &c. 


Ist Prize $300 in material and $300 in cash 
2nd 6é 200 6c 73 
38rd 6é 100 (T3 6c 


In this class 5 specimens may be submitted by each competitor. 


CLASS C 


Magazines and Trade Journals Including Ad Sections as Well 
as Body Matter 


Ist Prize $300 in material and $300 in cash 
2nd 6c 200 6s “cs 
aa  * soo 


In this class 2 specimens may be submitted by each competitor. 


CLASS D 


Tariff and Tabular Work, Composed by Means of the Rogers 
Tabular, Chicago Lino-Tabler or Vertical Rule Systems 
1st Prize $300 in material and $300 in cash 
_ * ie oa 
38rd cc 100 (T3 6é éé 100 6c“ 


In this class 4 specimens may be submitted by each competitor. 
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A CHANCE FOR ALL 
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2 or N HE Linotype Quality and Versatility Competitions are 
= a8 open to all Job and Book Printing Offices operating 
= Standard Linotypes in the United States and Canada. 
= In the Class Competitions it has been so arranged 
2 that an office operating one Linotype has as fair a 
2 chance to win a prize in some one of the classes as a larger office 
= operating several Linotypes. 

= The offices winning in each class will be awarded the 
= material prizes herein mentioned with the understanding that 
2 the money prize accompanying each is to be divided among 
= the foreman, the operator or operators, and such other com- 
= posing room employees as actually participated in the work on 
= the winning specimens. 

= Any office may enter specimens in all four classes, but not 
= more than one class prize will be awarded to any one office. . 


SS Es 


= All specimens entered may be shipped between February 
= 15th and March 10th, or at least should be put in the mails or 
= sent by express so as to be in our Publicity Department, Tribune 
= Building, New York, not later than 5 P. M., March 20, 1914, 
= when the competitions close. 

= Realizing that many fine and interesting specimens of 
Linotype composition may have been started before the announce- 
ment of the Class Competitions, it has been decided that speci- 
mens of such work may be entered in the Class Competitions 
provided they are completed after January 1, 1914, and de- 
livered to us on or before March 20, 1914. 
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Special Prize Competition 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 














Of this prize $500 in material will be awarded the office 
winning it and $500 in cash will be divided among the fore- 
man, operator, and any other composing room employees actu- 
ally participating in the production of the winning sample. 

One sample may be submitted by each competitor in this 
Special Competition. The only limitation placed upon any com- 
petitor is that the sample entered must be in such form as to 
make two inside pages of a four-page insert to be used in the 
trade journals, size of page 9x12, and press proof submitted 
on a sheet 18x12. 
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It should be understood that an office competing for or 
winning this special prize is not debarred from competing in 
the other four classes and winning a prize in one of them. 

A folder giving full particulars of both Competitions will 
be sent to all Job and Book Offices using the Linotype. 


> —_ a 


This folder together with proper entry Forms may also 
be secured from our Publicity Department, Tribune Building, 
New York, and from our Agencies. 


The Linotype Way Is the Only Way 
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Mergenthaler Linotype Company 


= Tribune Building, New York 
4 
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Chicago : San Francisco: New Orleans: 
1100 South Wabash Avenue 638-646 Sacramento Street 549 Baronne Street 


Toronto: Canadian Linotype Limited, 35 Lombard St. 
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THE NEW 
Model B Autopress 


FOR ART QUALITY AND 
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You Owe It to Yourself Mr. Printer 


to know all about this wonderful press. We shall tell its story in these pages from month 
to month, but do not wait. Write us NOW for full particulars. Progress in printing 
machinery has been marvellous, and nowhere greater than that which the Autopress has 
brought to the field of small printing. Are YOU posted as to this development? Do you 
realize what it can mean in dollars to you? Two futures stare you in the face to-day— 
an Autopress Model B, Bank Deposit future and a platen press, pay-roll-haunted future. 
Which will you choose? | 

You owe it to yourself to KNOW the development that is taking the place in printerdom. 

Sit ght down now, while the thought is warm, and write us for the whole story. 


Tae AWrePress 


95 Madison Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
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The Feeder Question Solved 
THE KAVMOR 


High-speed Automatic Platen Press 


Built in Two Sizes, 11 x 17 and 14 x 20 


FEEDS, PRINTS and DELIVERS all grades of paper from French Folio to 
Boxboard at speeds up to 


5,000 Impressions per Hour! 


Flat Short 


Type ae runs 
Forms A handled 


ney yO ‘ Siac «| aan 

Electros 
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Feeding 


~ y ee e 

Hot “ | Less 
Emboss- ~~" ( Wages 

Ing et T —_ 

— oy ' @ 6% | Less 
Perfect Je 8 Waste 
Registry ¢ | — 

Inking 
: eae Distribu- 
Requires , y tion 
only two ; / ( /,, unsur- 
horse- / passed 
power nel ’ ee 


Costs no 


Requires no a more 
machinist to operate 


PRODUCES MORE WORK THAN FIVE JOBBERS 


The KAVMOR PRESS produces 25% to 50% more work than any other Automatic Flat-Bed Press 


in the world. Prompt deliveries guaranteed 


The Kavmor Automatic Press Company 
Office and Showrooms, 54 East 11th Street, New York 
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The Seybold 20th Century 
Automatic Cutting Machine 


Seybold Patents. 
Illustration of 38, 44 and 50 inch sizes, 


Among many original features of construction and equipment of THE SEYBOLD 
20th CENTURY AUTOMATIC CUTTING MACHINE we might mention: 


A high-speed chain-driven back gauge. 
Clamp with power applied at both ends— guaranteeing uniform pressure through its entire surface. 


Patented safety-locking device —which, in addition to a very efficient automatic brake, doub/y insures 
the knife remaining up after the clutch has been released, thus minimizing danger of accident to the operator. 


Down and shear cutting strains come directly underneath the table at the strongest point of the ma- 
chine, affording absolute rigidity and avoiding entirely vibration to the knife—resulting in smooth and even cutting. 


Please ask for our little booklet ‘‘ Testimony”’’ and full particulars, 





THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Makers of Highest-Grade Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, Paper-Mills, 
Paper-Houses, Paper-Box Makers, etc. 


Embracing — Cutting Machines, in a great variety of styles and sizes, Book Trimmers, Die-Cutting Presses, Rotary 
Board Cutters, Table Shears, Corner Cutters, Knife Grinders, Book Compressors, Book Smashers, 
Standing Presses, Backing Machines, Bench Stampers; a complete line of Embossing 
Machines equipped with and without mechanical Inking and Feeding devices. 


Home Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


BRANCHES: New York, 151-163 W. 26th Street; CHICAGO, 112-114 W. Harrison Street. 
AGENCIES: J. H. SCHROETER & Bro., Atlanta, Ga.; J. L. MorRISON Co., Toronto, Ont.; TORONTO TyPpE Founpry Co., Ltp., Winnipeg, Man.; 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY OF CALIFORNIA, 638 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 
VENNEY PRINTERS SUPPLY Co., 150 S, Ervay St., Dallas, Tex. 





























A Purchasing Agent’s 
chat with his printer 


THE UTILITY BUSINESS PAPER 


“That’s a Quality Job 
Yet the Price is Right— 


“How do you do it, Peters?” 

[asy. Since we put in a cost system, we’ve found 
what's the matterwith a good many printers. Especially 
on competitive jobs, after we'd paid for the stock, what. 
was the situation? Why, there often wasn’t enough 

left of the price we had quoted the customer to pay for 
setting up the printing, let alone our profit. 

“So what did we do? We first put the shop on a ‘brass 
tacks’ basis, and that helped some. Then we looked into 
the paper market and solved our real problem. We found 
a paper that satisfied every requirement of the customer as 
to stock. Yet was so common-sensedly priced—yes, I ‘speak 
with feeling’—as to leave us a profit after delivering the 
good printing our customers demand.” 

“Well, if it’s this Hammermill Bond you’re talking about, 
Peters, it looked good to me on this job.” 

“Of course it looked good. It is good. I wouldn't give 
it to you if it wasn’t good. It’s so strong and impressive in 
finish, ‘feel’ and body that you’re glad to have your letters 
go out on it—” 

“Yes, I like its ‘quality rattle’; it suggests ‘class.’” 

“Yet Hammermill Bond is so economical it can be used 
for follow-ups, price lists, and all office and factory forms. 
Its moderate price makes possible new uses for you, and 
gives us more business. Moreover, with its 12 colors and 
white, you can put different forms or department corre- 
spondence on different-colored 
stock, using the ‘Signal System’ 
idea. And being in stock at the 
mill in all standard weights, you 
can always get Hammermill Bond 
in a hurry.” 

“I’m on, Peters. You don’t 
need a surgical operation to get 
a good idea into my head. Hereafter, Pll standardize my 
forms on Hammermill Bond. Yes, and stick to the printer 
who had my interests enough at heart to put me wise.” 


If you haven't one already, send for our new Sample Book 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PA. 
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© pies a more complete educational opportunity 
than heretofore. If a student desires, he can learn 
the principles that underlie punctuation and capitalization; 
the history, variation and uses of the basic type-faces; 
how to space; how to use decoration; the principles of 
display. 

Or the student may Jearn hand lettering in preference to 
the studies mentioned above, or he can take both courses. 

These lessons are preparatory to a thorough drilling 
in the principles of design and of color harmony as applied 
to composition. Then comes the application of what has 
been learned to all classes of display and decorative 
typography. 

Owing to its character, the series of nine lessons 
embracing punctuation and capitalization, type-faces, the 
use of decoration and the question of display is sold sep- 
arately for $8 to students of the Course, or $10 to others. 

The regular price of the Course is $23 for cash or $25 
if taken on the instalment plan of $2 down and $1 a week 
until paid. 

The student can choose either the nine lessons on 
hand-lettering or the nine dealing with punctuation, capi- 
talization, etc. 

Where both these groups are taken in conjunction 
with the other lessons — forty-six in all —the price is $31 
cash or $33 on the instalment plan. 








FOR FULL INFORMATION DROP A POSTAL TO 
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Two Things 


LO 


Get a RIGHT Start on 
for 1914 


Fi t . Get started right on casting your own type. 
LUT SU. Be sure that the matrix equipment of the type 
caster you buy—variety and style of faces, library service, 
and reliability of the concern you deal with is beyond 
question. 
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If your work does not justify the use of a composing 
machine, we can tell you how and why it would pay you 
to cast your own type with the Monotype Type Caster in 
your own plant, because the Monotype type caster as a 
type foundry and service machine is satisfying its users 
all over the country. 


Second: If you need a composing machine you 


need type none the less, and if you start 
1914 with a Monotype you will have not only a Type 
Caster but a Composing Machine to set type in justified 
lines, 5 pt. to 18 pt. In the one machine, the Monotype 
Type Caster and Composing Machine, you get all the ser- 
vice—machine composition and type for the cases—that 
would require two machines of different makes to supply. 


The Monotype system of composition and type casting 
is the foundation of an efficient and economical composing 
room service for the printer and his customer. 


Our new specimen book of over 1050 faces sent on re- 
quest. 


Lanston Monotype Machine Co. 
Philadelphia 


New York Boston . Toronto Chicago 
World Building Wentworth Building Lumsden Building Rand-McNally Building 


Cuba, the West Indies and Mexico, A. T. L. Nussa, Teniente Rey, No. 55, Havana 
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A Talk to 
All Press Manufacturers 


and Agents 


By HARRY A. COCHRANE 


country, should be proud of the American-made presses. In most of the 
models, none better are made anywhere in the world. 

Inventive genius in America has given much attention to printing machines, 
with the result that for fine work, speed and convenience in handling, perfection 
has almost been reached. 

Such prestige in the mechanical end has been acquired that it is notable that a 
popular machine originated by builders in this country; when built abroad will not 
sell in competition with the American-made product, even though constructed from 
the same patterns. 

Last year at the National Printing Exposition in New York there was a bringing 
together of the results of this American genius, and the showing must have created 
pride in the bosom of every American who visited the Exposition. 

If a press builder manufactures a machine for the newspaper, the large-edition 
magazine publisher, a fast-running, fine-printing, flat-bed cylinder press, a sheet-feed 
rotary, a multicolor printing machine, a swift platen press, a machine of the same 
type designed for color or heavy-form printing, an offset press, or a stone litho- 
graphing press, he should by exhibiting the machine in operation at this Exposition 
give the printers, publishers and lithographers (who will come from all sections of 
the country and even abroad) an opportunity to see the result of his genius, study 
and ability in mechanical construction. 

Manufacturers and agents of presses of whatever make (as well as the feeding devices for 
them and other attachments aiding in increasing their efficiency and lowering their cost of pro- 
duction) should take steps at once to show their machines, joining the many who have 
already engaged space. 

It is pretty hard to get a possible buyer’s attention to a press when he is 
enmeshed with the manifold details of his business, but at this great Show the buyer 
is in the investigating mood and the opportunity is afforded to get home the points 
of a press. 

Under those conditions no builder with a meritorious press or device can afford 
not to be represented. 

Furthermore, it gives a house ‘‘a standing’’ to exhibit. The trade considers it a 
live house if it is represented. It is all very well to say that I have a press in So & 
So’s place, and can bring anyone there for a demonstration any time. A manufac- 
turer or agent who argues thusly is short-sighted, because he can’t begin to get 
many to go there, whereas at the Show the prospective purchasers ave brought to 
him (the exhibitor). It is a thousand times more economical, besides he is support- 
ing a proposition that is educating thousands of. printers to use up-to-date machines. 
The Show directly and indirectly helps every manufacturer and supply man to make 
sales. It especially helps and encourages his salesmen if he exhibits. 

Write for diagram of spaces, rates and.other information to 


Executive Offices of the Exposition, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Telephone, Gramercy 724 HARRY A. COCHRANE, President 


‘T_T press manufacturers, and the publishers, printers and lithographers of the 
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Know the‘Aupose of Your Printing 


F you would be successful, Mr. Printer, 
you must follow the example of the pro- 
gressive manufacturer in other lines; 
you must study the uses of your product 
and adapt them tothe needs of your cus- 
tomers. Business men are buying print- 
ing of you to help sell their goods. To 
make this printing more effective for 

them, you must devote more thorough study 
to the purpose for which it is intended. You 
should be their advertising counsel regarding 
all forms of Letter, Booklet and Catalog ad- 
vertising. 


Who is going to promote the increased use of 
your product,— Direct Advertising,—if you 
don’t, Mr. Printer? 


Resolve from today to make yourself more 
familiar with all the new ideas in Advertis- 
ing Direct-by-Mail. It’s up to you to know 
how Letters, Booklets and Catalogs are be- 
ing used by business men in every field of 
trade to get business. 


Machinery Catalogs, Retailer Booklets, 
House Organs, Folders, Letters, Blotters, Re- 
turn Post Cards — all these should be the sub- 
ject of your most diligent study. Every issue 
of ‘Printers’ Ink,” “System,” and “Advertis- 
ing and Selling,’”’ contains articles of untold 
value to the progressive printer who will read 
them carefully and preserve them for future 
reference. 


From these articles you will get ideas and 
suggestions that will enable you to give your 


OF QUALITY 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE “EAGLE A” TRADE-MARKED WATER-MARKED PAPERS 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


customers valuable assistance in getting up 
Booklets and Catalogs, that should enable 
you to create many thousands of dollars 
worth of new business. 


File every helpful article you read, every new 
idea in illustration and arrangement, every 
good booklet or catalog for convenient refer- 
ence. 


Weare publishing a magazine, “Progressive 
Papers,” which contains ideas and articles in 
every number intended to help you stimulate 
the use of more and better Direct Advertising. 


Send us your nametoday, if you are not al- 
ready receiving this publication. 


We want you to know that we realize that 
our prosperity is linked with yours in this in- 
creased use of Direct Advertising. 


Most of the products of our 29 Mills are par- 
ticularly adaptable to Direct-by-Mail Litera- 
ture. 


We make 34 Bond Papers that are Trade- 
Marked with the “Eagle A” Water Mark for 
your Guidance, Protection, and Profit ; — be- 
sides Cover, Book, and Halftone Papers in a 
largevariety of Colors, Weights, and Finishes, 
Papers all of which make literature that does 
business. 


Tell us your particular needs in Bond, Book 
or Cover Paper and we will co-operate with 


you most intelligently. 


WATER MARK 
~ OF QUALITY 
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For Your Guidance, Pro- 
tection and Profit 


FOR YOUR GUIDANCE our Bond, Linen and Ledger Papers are Trade-Marked with 
the Water-Mark of ‘‘ the Eagle and the A.’’ The ‘‘ Eagle A’’ has come to be known as 
‘*the Water-Mark of Quality ’’ because all papers bearing it reflect the Experience, Resources 
and Facilities of a 29-Mill organization. 


YOUR PROTECTION in handling ‘‘ Eagle A’’ Writing Papers lies in the fact that each 
paper is distributed for us by a designated Selling Agent —and is never sold by us direct to 
the Consumer—your customer. 


Because of the demand which our Advertising is creating for ‘‘ Eagle A’’ Papers their sale 
permits of a good, legitimate profit for you—the Printer. 


These are the 


The Leaders of the Market 


**“EAGLE A’”’ BONDS “EAGLE A” LINENS 


AGAWAM JAPAN HORNET THE AMERICAN 
ARCHIVE MAGNA CHARTA NATIONAL THE CENTURY 
BANKERS NORMAN PURE LINEN STOCK And Twenty-five Others 
CONSOLS OLD HEMPSTEAD em 16 geil 

CONTRACT PERSIAN RS 

COUPON QUALITY ARCHIVE MERCHANTS LINEN 
DEBENTURE REVENUE BANKERS MILAN LINEN 
DERBY RIVAL BANK RECORD OLYMPIA 

DUNDEE ROMAN BRUNSWICK LINEN PARCHMENT 
FABRIC SECURITY TRUST - CAPITOL RUSSIAN LINEN 
GOVERNMENT STANDARD COLUMBIAN SERVIA 

HICKORY UNIVERSAL GOVERNMENT RECORD TREASURY 
INDENTURE And Nine Others LEGAL LINEN And Seven Othere 


MANUFACTURED BY 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO. 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS TWENTY-NINE MILLS 























SUPERFINE™ King Offset Book and Label 


Both possess all the essential qualities to produce satisfactory 


work and maximum production. Lie flat. Do not stretch, 
Free from fuzz. Send for samples to try out 
SUPER FINE : a 


KING PAPER COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Supercalendered and Extra Machine-Finished Books, 
Map, Lithograph, Plate, Envelope, Writing, OFFSET 
and COATED BOOK. 














Talbot’s Composition Truck Rollers Ea gle Printing Ink Co 


More and Better Work 
24 CLIFF ST., NEW YORK 


BLACKSTONE BLACK 


NON-OFFSETTING 

The densest, cleanest work- 

ing Half-Tone Black made 
Try It and Be Convinced 


Save their cost in a few months. Prevent wear on tracks. inprore 
quality of work, as form is inked correctly without slurring. Make 


press run noiseless. If you can not buy from your dealer send direct to me. CHICAGO DETROIT 


a W. TALBOT = "Suuciee mae 705 S. Dearborn Street 17 Park Place 
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STANDARD ALL ROPE “P” QUALITY TAGS 
ARE THE STRONGEST TAGS ON THE MARKET 


Read on the Tag below what the railroad men have to say in this connection 


Tit Hil 


WOES OF THE WESTERN CLASSIFICATION. COMMITTE 
ADOPTED BY THE SOUTHERN CLASSIFICATION COMMITTEE 


“Tags mast be made of metal, leather, cloth or rope stock or sulphite fibre 
tag board, sufficiently strong and durable to withstand the wear and tear incident 
to transportation. 

Tags used to mark wooden pieces or wooden containers must be fastened 
at all corners and center with large-headed tacks or tag fasteners; or 

Tags may be tied to wooden pieces when the freight would be injured by 
the use of tacks or tag fasteners. 

Tags tied to bags, bales, bundles or pieces must be securely attached by 
“S strong cord or wire, except that when tied to bundles or pieces of metal they 


























must be securely attached by strong wire or strong tarred cord.” 
Lil Lill 








If you wish samples of these tags printed with the freight classification rules for distribution among your 
customers, write Department S at the nearest Dennison store 


Remember, too, that there is more profit in better tags 


IMOOW ing Sx 
THE TAG MAKERS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ST.LOUIS LONDON BERLIN BUENOS AIRES 
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THE HEART OF THE ELECTROTYPING 
PLANT IS THE GENERATOR 


Rapid ” Spek _ 
a ee Commercial 
And 


Electrical 


Depositing 
Self 
Exciting 
Or 


Efficiency 
Low 
Separately Temperature 


Excited + —— : ae Rise 


Motor Generator Sets, Belt Driven Generators, Depositing 
Tanks, Copper or Nickel Elliptic Anodes 


BUY FROM THE MANUFACTURER 


The Hanson & Van Winkle Company 


NEWARK, N. J., U.S. A. BRANCHES: Chicago, Ill.; New York City; Toronto, Ont. 


Bring your depositing troubles to us; we will gladly advise you. 

















The Juengst 


Gatherer-Stitcher-Coverer 


WILL do five operations, namely, gather, collate, 
jog, stitch and cover, at one and the same time, thus 
saving floor space and labor. 


The number of operators necessary to produce 
3,000 books per hour, of ten sections, would be five. 


Also 
Juengst Gatherer- Wireless Binder 


WHICH does four operations at one time, 
namely, gather, collate, jog and wireless bind, pro- 
ducing 3,000 books per hour, which lay flat when 
open, with five operators. 


GEO. JUENGST & SONS, Croton Falls, New York 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 






































Roberts Numbering 
Machine Company 


Successor to THE BATES MACHINE CO. 


696-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
4 Model 27-A 











For General 


Job Work 


Absolutely 
Accurate 


Fully 
san |{}] ERANKLIN 
swrasee ||]1 COMPANY 
Eps ssl Wheels DESIGNERS, ENGRAVERS 
of PLATES ®Y ALL PROCESSES 
ROBERTS’ Mie ELECTROTYPERS, CATALOG 
MACHINES ofp a4 | ||| “SD BOOKLET PRINTERS 


UNEQUALLED RESULTS #— & . 
MAXIMUM ECONOMY @Oame | Be 720~734 S.DEARBORN ST. 


No Screws > 
To Number Either Forward CHICAGO 


View showing parts detached for 
or Backward cleaning 
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is like a good bank balance responding always to emergency 
demands, a safeguard against losses in time, an insurance 
against poor wire stitching. Boston Stitchers have revolu- 
tionized bindery work in quantity and quality. The owner 
appreciates them, the operator prefers Bostons to all others, 
and the customer is delighted with the neat, dainty stitch- 
ing that does not mar an otherwise good piece of printing 


American Type Founders Company 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
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Setin Cheltenham Bold Shaded Lithotone Brass Rule Grecian Shaded Border Floral Decorator 
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HIS cut shows our Style 9, 2-beam O-A Auto- 

matic Striker Ruling Machine with Manifold 
Double-shaft Pen-underlift Device. With this 
machine the pens can be lifted or dropped from four 
or more distinct headlines at one feeding of the paper, 
often saving from 100% to 200% in time on compli- 
cated work. 


The W.O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 


# Manufacturers of Book Binders’ and Paper Rulers’ Machinery 
Established 1844. 
HARRISBURG, PA., U.S. A. 
MILLER & RICHARD, Sole Canadian Agents. 





Style 9 Duplex O-A Automatic Striker Ruling Machine 











From Month to Month, 


re ay Since January, 1913, through 
a0 ee the medium of this advertise- 
8 (oe m of 1 ment readers have been told 
SR 4 ‘ : what was done in Wing- 
, Y4 


Horton Mailers, during 
1911. 

I hereby beg to acknowledge 
that I have been tardy in turn- 
ing over a new leaf, but writing 
ads. is not my hobby. 

However, there is something 

P \ ie >. : still doing in Wing-Horton 

Trade-mark | om a ie Mailers, for which I am receiv- 
Registered U. S. Patent Office. ; = r ing orders most every day. 

Prospective customers need 

not hesitate in sending orders, 

for I am prepared to make 


beet ad immediate delivery on all sizes 
BOOK AND COVER PAPERS - | ee ce Wines 
: tion or privilege toreturn. Also descriptive cir- 
cular covering prices gladly sent on request to 


219 W. MONROE STREET CHICAGO CHAUNCEY WING, Mir., Greenfield, Mass. 





























Think of ‘Tatum, Think 
of Punch—Think of 
Punch, Think of Tatum 


The exceptional character, as regards accuracy, durability, 
and daily output, of the Tatum Paper Punches and Perforators, 
is well shown by the character of the users. 


We will be pleased to mail upon request a list of satisfied 


users of TATUM OUTFITS. 

The list is especially interesting, as including so many who 
are, themselves, manufacturers of paper specialties and loose- 
leaf goods, and naturally look for the best outfits. 

THE BEST IS NONE TOO GOOD 
FOR THOSE WHO KNOW — 





54 Years of Knowing How 


THE SAML C. TATUM CO. 





Main Office and Factory: ° % j id e New York Office: 
Cincinnati, Ohio v 180 Fulton Street 


STYLE CC.— Motor Drive 
Patented April 10, 1900 





Makers of ‘‘ The Line of True Merit”’ 














Drilling holes in the plate to admit the jig-saw pre- 
paratory to mortising 


By a simple change the jig-saw is thrown into operation 
and the mortise is sawed out 


Substituting a broach for the saw, the walls of the 
mortise are smoothed up and squared in the corners 


WANTED, 20,000 PRINTERS—AD. AND JOB MEN 


to mail a post-card for a copy of **Millerized’’— a handsome booklet illustrating the operation of the Miller Saw- 


Trimmer equipment. 


Write to-day. 


MILLER SAW-TRIMMER CO., Point Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Are You Alive 


To the great saving that you will effect through 
the use of the 


““Tdeal’’(Guaranteed 
Non-Curling 


Gummed Paper 











ams GUARANTEED 


Registered Appears 


Label FLAT FLAT Only on 


Means IDEAL” 
Just What Brands 


It States G D PAPER 




















Our gummed paper is made for all climates and build- 
ing temperatures. Can be handled in wet as well as dry 
weather. Made in various colors and weights. 


A sample-book showing the complete line mailed on request. 


Ideal Coated Paper Co. 


BROOKFIELD, MASS. 
New York: 150 Nassau St. Chicago: 452 Monadnock Bldg. 








Patented in ” 

United States " IT S | O Y Ol IR 

Great Britain 5] 
France iz 


Belgium | 5 ADVANTAGE 


To first investigate 
this Stitcher before 
you buy any other. 


The Acme 
Binder No. 6 


is a good stapling ma- 
chine. It has stood the 
test for years and has 
been improved through 
practical experience 
with the demands of 
printing -offices. A 
stapling machine helps 
in securing business. 
Get one and do your 
own pamphlet binding 
in the most economical 
and expeditious 
manner, 

The Acme leads them 
all and is for sale by 
Printers’ Supply Houses 
throughout the United 
States. For furtherand 
full particulars write 


The Acme Staple 
MachineCo., Ltd. 


112 North Ninth Street, 
Camden, N. J. 
Progress Typewriter Supply 


Co.,Ltd.,London, England, 
European Agent 











This Low-Deck, Two-Side Ruling Machine 


is for both striking and feint-line—can be changed 
from striker to feint-liner quickly —a most com- 
plete proposition. 

Note illustration showing details of construction. 

Unlike others, any make self-feeder can be 
attached, 

Write for our new illustrated catalogue and 
price-list. 


F. E. ann B. A. DEWEY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

















Consider These S trong Points Before You Act— 


Our lead-moulded plates are equal to the original in quality, and with our nickel-steel shell are guaranteed 


against wear. 
OUR LEAD-MOULDING PROCESS 
is the one dependable method of obtaining perfect reproductions and quick service. 

Our process of Lead Moulding and of depositing the shell on the mould without the aid of graphite, and 
other methods used on wax-moulded plates, enables us to guarantee exact duplication without loss of detail. 
Perfect reproductions and perfect register are obtained, because lead takes an exact mould and is not affected 
by varying temperature, and after moulding undergoes no other operation until it is placed in the solution. 

Users who appreciate high-class work praise the efficiency of our Lead-Moulded Plates. If you have a 
high-class job in mind, let us submit samples of work both by plate and printed results, 

OUR ENTIRE PLANT IS FULLY EQUIPPED 
with new and modern machinery, and in the hands of expert workmen. We are capable of handling your 
work with absolute satisfaction. 
Phone Franklin 2264. Automatic 53753. We will call for your business 


AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE CO. **"* cts 

















Carver Automatic Die and Plate Presses 


Are noted for their excellence 
and economy of production, dura- 
bility of construction and pro- 
nounced by the users as the BEST. 


Our Company controls the man- 
ufacture and sale of the Demery 
Apparatus for steelplate work. 


Manufactured in the following 
sIZes : 
6 xl0in. 4%x9Q in. 
3%x8in. 2% x8 in. 
2% x4 in. 


Size 6 x 10 inches, 





N. W. Cor. Twentieth and Clearfield Streets 


C. R. Carver Company SHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CANADIAN AGENTS: Export AGENT, EXCEPT CANADA: 
MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg. PARSONS TRADING CO., Sydney, Mexico City and New York. 


SOUTHERN AGENTS: J. H. SCHROETER & BRO., Atlanta, Ga. 























a CATECHISM 


OF GOLDING JOBBERS 


If you are not a user of Golding Jobbers you have thought 
about it—and you have in mind some questions you would 
ask about its construction, its features for quality and quantity 
of production and its adaptability for your growing require- 
ments for plant efficiency. 

We have anticipated your question, and in this Catechism we 
have listed your questions and the answers, so that all information 
about the Improved Golding Jobber is given in a concise form 
for your complete understanding. 

The Catechism has been prepared for you. Please request it. 


ADDITIONAL GOLDING PRODUCTS 


The Pearl Press, Official Hand Press, Golding Embosser, 
Pearl Lever Cutter, Golding Paper Cutters, Card Cutters, 
Bench Shears, Rule Miterers, Curvers and: Cutters, Tableting 
Press, Benzine Cans, Composing-sticks, etc., etc. 


GOLDING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 























Stonemetz 


Cwo - Revolution 


A TWO-ROLLER MASTERPIECE 


AMONG high-grade two- . — a 
roller, two-revolution peed ee 
cylinder presses, the STONE- 
METZ commands a dominat- 
ing position. It is the two- 
roller masterpiece of the times 
—a press of pleasing design, 
great strength, splendid print- 
ing qualities, economical in 
cost and up-keep. 
The STONEMETZ is remark- 
able for its simplicity — the absence of 
complicated mechanism and adjust- 


ments makes it exceptionally easy to = 
operate. It is silent in operation, with a free, easy movement ; no register rack or air cylinder adjustments neces- 


sary to take care of the different speeds. It will register perfectly, has an unfailing sheet delivery (carrier or fly) 
and a rack, cam and table ink distribution that is unsurpassed by any two-roller press on the market. 


The STONEMETZ is built in three sizes: No. 2, 25x33; No. 3, 26x38; No. 4, 29x42. 


Write for illustrated descriptive catalogue, samples of work, list of users, etc 


he In Stock and Sal 
The Challenge Machinery Co. SS 
Grand Haven, Michigan ae 

Chicago Salesroom, 124 South Fifth Avenue Pe gaia 
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WHY A DULL PAPER 
CUTTER KNIFE 


Y. you can send to 


the nearest hardware 
store and get one of the 
fast, clean-cutting 


Carborundum 
Machine Knife 


Stones 


that will put the knife-blade 
back in cutting shape in a 
jiffy —two or three strokes 
and the edge is there smooth 
and keen— it is not neces- 
sary to stop to take the knife 
out of the machine. The 
stone Is grooved to protect 
the fingers—it just fits the 
hand. 


MADE IN TWO SHAPES, ROUND OR SQUARE, 
$1.50 

There is nothing harder, sharper, 

quicker-cutting than Carborundum 


The 


Carborundum Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


TS 








“KRAUSE” 


Round-Cornering Machines 


For Power, Treadle, Hand; Shear Cut 
Always Sharp, Always in Stock 








Write for Samples and Particulars 
Sole American Agents: 


H. HINZE MACHINERY CO., "ites New York 











Use Your Thinker 


Some Actual Facts Worth Thinking About 


The Universal-Peerless Rotary Perforator is in use in every 
land throughout the world; therefore the following facts: 


BURTON PERFORATORS ARE PERFORATING APPROXIMATELY 


10,000,000 sheets per day, 1,200,000 miles per year, 
40,000,000 square feet per day, 20,000 reams per day, 
12,000,000,000 square feet in a year, 20,000 sheets per minute, or 
4,000 miles of paper per day, or 333 sheets per second. 





Catalogues on Application. Sold by all Dealers 
MANUFACTURED BY 


A. G. BURTON’S SON 


118 to 124 So. Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 




















OSWEGO 


MACHINE WORKS 


Oswego Lever 


CUTTING MACHINES 
EXCLUSIVELY 


OSWEGO, N. Y. 











LOWER YOUR INSURANCE 


Protect Your Plant by Using 


JUSTRITE sexzins CAN 
The can with a metal to metal NON-LEAKABLE VALVE 


x : + oved by the National 
en V4 beck ce. ae ot Foe oo 
TURPENTINE, NAPH- 

THA, ALCOHOL. 

Air-tight, Fire-proof, 
Non-leakable, and simple 
and practical in application. 
Special Funnel not required 


Use ordinary funnel, which is held 
firmly in place while filling. 

Cap closes automatically when funnel 
is withdrawn, 





JUSTRITE 


Oily Waste Can 


Opens with the foot—closes auto- 
matically, absolutely safe, saves 
time. 

Both cans approved and bear 
the Underwriters’ label. 


Circular and Prices on Request 


Justrite Mfg.Co. 


Van Buren and Clinton Streets 


Chicago, U. S. A. 





The Use of 


Westinghouse Motors 


For Printing Machinery 


Is the best possible insurance against 
shut-downs 


These motors are, above all, reliable. 
They can be depended upon to operate con- 
tinuously for years with very little attention. 


Rolled steel, used largely in their con- 
struction, gives much greater strength than 
the cast iron or cast steel generally used 
for motors. 


The bearings are very large and are pro- 
tected from dust. 


The commutation is sparkless, even 
under the severest loads, so that the life of 
the commutator is long and brush renewals 
are rarely required. 


Ample overload capacity enables these 
motors to continue running under conditions 
that would stall other motors. 


High efficiency insures minimum operat- 
ing expense, and an exceptionally wide 
range of speed adjustment permits the press 
to be run at the right speed for each job. 


Full information on request 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Sales Offices in 45 American Cities 























A STRAIGHT LINE 
AUTOMATIC 


BOOK TRIMMER 

Capacity, 24 packages per 
minute, 4% or less in thick- 
ness. 


For further particulars address 


JAMES ROWE 


1058-62 W. Harrison St., Chicago, U.S.A. 








Defiance Bond 


Manufactured by 


Byron Weston Company 


DALTON, MASS. 











Stringing 
Saves 
Time. 


Universal |g 


Loop Ad- 
justable 
from % 


to % of | 


an inch. 


Is the cheapest and best device for ‘ 
“Stringing” Catalogues, Directories, ¥ 
Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. 


Look Better and Won’t Break 
or Wear Out! 


Let us send sample and quote you prices. 


of the various sizes of 


? Wire Loop Mfg. Co. vis stints on 


hee * ) 
_(Successors to Universal W iG Loop Co: hangers for books 3% to 
75 Shelby St., Detroit, Mich. 2 inches in thickness. 



































To 


‘Globetypes” are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelsteel"Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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This NICKELSTEEL **GLOBETYPE” has been used in every issue of The Inland Printer since October, 1912. Note that the printing 
quality does not show perceptible deterioration. 
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A Full Automatic Feed, Direct 
Motor- Driven Knife Grinder 


The Last Step in Perfecting a 
Grinder to Meet the Demands 


of the critical cutting-room foreman. Grinds either straight or 
concave bevel, on knives up to 130 inches in length. 


Guaranteed 


to grind more in less time and do it better than any grinder in 
existence. It is so perfect in operation that it needs little atten- 
tion after adjustment. Our literature tells all about it. 


See Write-up in Other Columns. 


Samuel C. Rogers & Company 


No, 16 Lock St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

















The Advance Lever Cutter 
Is in a Class by Itself 


Because: It is the Strongest, Easiest Cutting, Most 
Accurate Cutting, Most Convenient, Most Durable. 


i other words, the ADVANCE is in a class by 
itself because it is designed and built right and 
because it incorporates in its construction all the im- 
provements and conveniences suggested by more than 
a quarter of a century’s manufacturing experience. 
Some of the exclusive features are: Mechanically 
correct compound leverage, unyielding center bed sup- 
port, adjustable gibs to take up knife-bar wear, ‘‘easily 
squared’’ back gauge adjustment, side gauges on both 
sides of cutter, both front and back of knife, and many 
other conveniences fully described in our new cutter Six Sizes 
catalogue — sent postpaid to any address on request. = 


The Challenge Machinery Co. Carried in Stock and 
Grand Haven, Michigan pony eae 


Salesroom and Warehouse, 124 South Fifth Avenue, Chicago Principal Cities 


















































A dependable half-tone 
black ink can be had (at 
the right price) that will 
enable you to meet all com- 
petition with perfect “‘ink- 
results.” 


One of our traveling sales- 
men reports of a printer 
who formerly paid nearly 
double the price for half- 
tone ink and is pleased to 
testify his perfect satisfac- 
tion found in the use of our 


Pierce Half-tone Black 
| 50c Per Pound 





Egyptian Half-tone Black 
65c Per Pound 


Peerless Half-tone Black 
75c Per Pound 


and as a result the afore- 
said printer is a permanent 


convert to DUNN BLACK 
HALF-TONE INKS. 


Have you seen our cata- 
logue containing actual 
specimens? It shows what 
good ink will do. Send 


for it. 


Dunn Ink Works 
1543-1551 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





OSWEGO 


MACHINE WORKS 


Tye 


leg 





Oswego Auto 


CUTTING MACHINES 
EXCLUSIVELY 


OSWEGO, N. Y. 




















Peerless Motors 


are known for their wonderful continuous 
satisfactory service, because they are made 
for a specific purpose to fill the require- 
ments of the printer, publisher, engraver 
or electrotyper. 

All you have to do is to 
send us your wants and 
we will submit estimate 
and prove our 








claims. 





Ask for our illus- 
trated catalogue. 





On 
ANY POWER PROBLEM 


write: 


The Peerless Electric Co. 


Factory and General Office: Warren, Ohio 


CHICAGO AGENCY: 
Electrical Machinery Sales Co., 1536 Monadnock Building 


NEW YORK AGENCY: 
N. Y. Electric Installation Co., 43 West 27th Street 
And All Principal Cities 
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BETTER THAN EVER 


One of the Latest Models 
of 


NEW ERA 
PRESSES 


The Press That Makes Job Printing 
Profitable 


@ The New Era is a roll-fed, high-speed, 
flat-bed and platen press, bui/t in sections. 
Assembled as desired to print one or more 
colors on one or both sides of the paper, 
cloth or cardboard; also slit, punch, per- 
forate, cut, score, reinforce and eyelet tags, fold, etc., all in one passage through the press. Suitable for long or 
short runs. Just the machine for fine colorwork and specialties. Ask for literature and send us to-day samples of 
your multicolor or difficult operation work and we will show you just how economically they can be produced on 
the New Era Press. 


punt sy THE REGINA COMPANY 


Manufacturers of High-Grade Specialties 


217 Marbridge Building, 47 West 34th Street NEW YORK CITY 

















“New Acme 
Cutter 


TRIPLE-GEARED 








Sizes 34, 38, 42, 46 and 50 in. 


@ Anextremely rapid 
and accurate cutting 
machine, designed 
to meet the require- 
ments of the most 
exacting. 


@ Circular with full 
information and 
prices on application. 








Child Acme Cutter 
and Press Company 


DOVER, N. H. 


BOSTON: 184 Summer Street 
NEW YORK: 261 Broadway 
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Draw a Winning Card 


Every customer a trade winner, giving you his hearty support 
and patronage — what would it mean to you ? 

Haven’t you figured it out that when you have succeeded in 
getting your customers in that frame of mind, your business 
will be pretty well established ? 


Appearance of Our Neat 
Cards in Case 


OTEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 


FISHER BUILOING 
CHICAGO 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


create such a fine enthusiasm among their users that they can 
not desist from recommending them and almost insisting that 
their friends use them, too. 

If you are the dealer in your locality where these cards can 
be bought, you are right in line for the benefits of this 
enthusiasm, patronage and support. 

The clean, smooth edges, the neatness of the case and the 
economic utility of the card will make the appeal to you as 
well as to your customers. 

Send to-day for a sample, and see how they really are. Our 
plan for the dealers will also accompany the request. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers 


52-54 East Adams Street Chicago 





Inks That Are Used in Every Country 
Where Printing is Done 


KAST & EHINGER 


GERMANY 











Manufacturing Agents for the United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico 


Charles Hellmuth 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


INKS 


DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 





SPECIAL OFFSET INKS 


CHICAGO 
536-8 South Clark Street 
Rand-McNally Bldg. 





NEW YORK 
154-6-8 West 18th Street 
Hellmuth Bldg. 





The World’s Standard Three and Four Color Process 
Inks. Gold Ink worthy of the name. 


Originators of Solvine. Bi-Tones that work clean to the 
last sheet. 




















Dinse, Page 
Company 








Electrotypes 
Nickeltypes 


Stereotypes 


























725-733 S. LASALLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


TELEPHONE, HARRISON 7185 











Buckled, Crinkled 


and other deformed stitches are 
not born of 


Brehmer 
Stitching 
Machines 


Brehmer Stitchers are the parents 
of only a clean, straight, and accu- 
rately centered stitch. 


With Such Simple Mechanism— How 
Could They Be Otherwise ? 


Let us tell you wherein they are the most economical to maintain. 


CHARLES BECK CO. 


609 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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A Motor Designed for 


Printing Press Service 


Strict economy 
must be practiced by 
printers, not only in 
expense, but in time 
saved, to show a 
profit. 

A Robbins & 
Myers Standard 
Motor will drive a 
press to better ad- 
vantage than any 
other form of power; 
it can be installed 
within the frame of 
the press to save 
space—no cumber- 
some overhead 
shafting or crowded 
aisles. 

It is cleanly, quiet in operation and provides power at any 
time of day or night. The starting and stopping are always 
under perfect control ; ; varying speeds are possible. ‘The motor 
will last as long as the press. 


Robbins & Myers Motors 


Our press-driving motors furnish from %4 H.-P. to 15 H.-P., 
giving a practically unlimited range of printing speeds. Ask 
us for list of large and small users. 


The Robbins & Myers Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 


Branches and Agencies in All Principal Cities 


We also manufacture the famous line of *‘ Standard” Electric Fans, for direct 
or alternating current. 


5 H.-P. Motor for driving Rotary Press 














BRONZING 
MACHINES 


Lithographers & Printers 


Guaranteed in Every Respect 


BRONZE POWDERS 








We Do Repairing 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES 





Manufactured by 


Robert Mayer & Co. 
Suite 420, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
Factory: Hoboken, N. J. 


Seattle San Francisco 





HN 


ADVERTISING , 


Advertising men draw large salaries. 


They are valuable because they are 
producers—they show actual results on 
the credit side of the ledger. 


An advertising man must have a 
knowledée of printing. What better start 
could you possibly have than your ex- 
perience in the print-shop? The majority 
of successful advertising men in the 
country to-day started as printers. 


If you are ambitious to grow big and 
make a large salary, the International 
Correspondence Schools will show you 
how. It requires but a small part of your 
spare time to learn how to write adver- 
tisements—how to select mediums—how 
to analyze advertising problems — how 
to conduct a sales campaign. 


The I. C. S. Advertising Course has 
been prepared after twenty years of ex- 
perience in advertising. The same prin- 
ciples taught in this Course have been 
applied to the successful advertising of 
this institution. 


The Course includes Type Display, 
Copy Writing, Follow-up Systems, Man- 
aging Advertising Appropriations, IIlus- 
trating, Mediums, Catalogue and Booklet 
Writing—each subject being treated by 
an expert. 


To learn more about the 1. C. S. Course of 
Advertising, fill in and mail the attached coupon 




















International Correspondence Schools 
Box 1207, Scranton, Pa. 


Please send, without obligation to me, specimen pages and complete 
description of your new and complete Advertising Course. 


Name 





St. and No. 





City 
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One of the many reasons why we name it 


THE QUICK BUNDLER 


is because it saves time which is ordinarily 
consumed in carting signatures, etc., from 
the folding machines or work tables to 
the Bundler. 


“It IS a Quick Bundler,”’ say Street & 
Smith, Publishers, New York City; ‘‘and Oswego Semi-Auto 
the small space required to operate it is very 
much in its favor. The fact that we stack 


ns = ci a high proves that the CUTTIN G M A CHINE S 
EXCLUSIVELY 


Get more particulars by addressing 


THE AUTOPRESS COMPANY, 95 Madison Avenue OSWEGO, N. Y. 
Quick Bundler Dept. New York City 











ATTENTION 


Use alight Transfer Truck for your 
light loads and a heavy Transfer Truck 
for heavy loads, but use a 


CLARK 
TRANSFER 








pt ' ' Write for Bulletin SSE 
7 . L14, describing our 
Th CALCI IL A GR A PH New Two-wheeled Transfer Truck for light 
e loads, as shown in illustration. 
has been recording Elapsed Time —actual working 
time—in this pressroom for the past three years Th G P Cl k C 
Used in your print-shop it will insure accuracy and savea lot of | eorge e ar O e 
money. Our booklet,‘*Accurate Cost Records," tells about it. D 
epartment C 


CALCULAGRAPH COMPANY Windsor Locks, Conn. 


JEW YORK OFFICE: 13-21 Park 
1460 Jewelers Bldg., New York City ee ae ee eee anes Ne Ree 









































The Duplex Tubular-Plate Press 


A LARGE NUMBER IN DAILY OPERATION IN IMPORTANT 
NEWSPAPER OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


All our claims for this wonderful press are fully justified 





BUILT IN ANY EVEN NUMBER OF PAGES 


THE TUBULAR-PLATE PRESS when running at the 
same speed as any old-style press which carries the same 
number of plates (semi-cylindrical) delivers precisely 
DOUBLE THE PRODUCT. 


This will be evident when you consider that each Tubular- 
Plate is on the web and printing all the time, while in all 
other presses each semi-cylindrical plate is on the web 
printing only half the time. 





Write to us for full information, lists of users and their statements as to results. 


OUR CUSTOMERS WRITE OUR ADS 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


Main Office and Works: BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
— NEW YORK: World Building — 


Linotype and Machinery, Ltd. Linotype and Machinery, Ltd. 
188, Fleet St., E. C General Agents for Canada: MILLER & RICHARD 10, Rue de Valois 
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Don't Make a Mistake 


When You Buy a Composing Machine 


You will make a mistake if you let a salesman induce you to invest 
in a half-size, rebuilt, over-complicated or multiple-price machine 


HE inferior Linotypes now being pushed 

by the former monopoly were designed to 

sell at low prices. Each one was given 
certain limitations, to prevenc it from interfering 
with the sale of their multiple-price models. They 
are all too far below the INTERTYPE standard 
of efficiency for any comparison. 





Buy a “Regular” Machine 


—a high quality machine, of wide range and 
great speed, built to produce slugs that print 
like new foundry type. There is just one such 
machine on the market— 


THE INTERTYPE 


THE ACME OF HIGH QUALITY $2,150 f. o. b. New York 





A Remarkable INTERTYPE Efficiency Record 


was made recently by John F. O’Sullivan, a New York operator, who composed 11,024 ems of pica, brevier and 
agate—making the necessary changes of magazine, liners, etc., without assistance—in ONE HOUR. The 
following statement was signed by A. M. Jenkins, Supt., The New York Times; John E. Martin, Supt., The New 
York Press; Chas. Heale, Supt., The Federal Printing Co., New York; James Tole, Supt., The New York Globe; 
V. B. Sweeney, Supt., The New York Journal of Commerce; and Albert O. Jennings, Trade Linotyper: 

““We, the undersigned, hereby certify that on November 17, 1913, in Room 1006 of the World Building, 
New York City, an operator composed the following amount of matter, in one hour, on an Intertype machine: 
2,232 ems of 12-point, 24 ems wide; 3,402 ems of 8-point, 18 ems wide; 5,390 ems of 514-point, 16 ems wide; 
and that said operator made the two necessary changes of magazine, liners, ejector, assembler, knife and vise 


jaw, without assistance.” 


INTERNATIONAL EYPESETTING MACHINEQ. 


WORLD BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 











CHICAGO: Rand-McNally Building SAN FRANCISCO: 86 Third Street NEW ORLEANS: 316 Carondelet Street 
CANADA: Miller & Richard BUENOS AYRES: Bromberg & Co. AUSTRALASIA: Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 
PARIS: Fonderie Caslon NORWAY and SWEDEN: Aktiebolaget Gumaelius & Komp. CUBA: Vilaplane & Arredondo 


FACTORY: FOOT OF MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Ella Wheeler Wilcox says: 


“Tt is easy enough to be happy 
When life flows on like a song’’ 


And so it may well be charged 
that, as we have just closed the 
most prosperous year of our busi- 
ness career, we can easily give 
tongue to our feelings of joy, satis- 
faction and content. But there is 
one feeling which moves us still 
stronger, and that is the deep grati- 
tude we feel toward the printing 
fraternity for the appreciation, en- 
couragement and patronage it has 
accorded us. -We wish to all, most 
sincerely and earnestly, 


A Merry Christmas and a Happy 
and Prosperous New Year. 


THE WHITLOCK PRINTING . 
PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 
































WE WILL MAKE EVERY KIND OF AN ENVELOPE FROM 


FOLDWELL COATED BOOK 


Think of the advantage of a half-tone surface on envelopes. Foldwell does not crack and wears well. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY "7 AYE. and POLK ST. 














ADJUSTABLE ROTARY PRESSES 


A press necessary in 
every pressroom. 


For taking care of most 
every kind of printed prod- _ 
uct, cut into sheet form, Jf 
rewound, folded. or collat- < 
ed, it is an elastic machine. 
Prints multicolors on one 
or both sides. 


Sixty-six different 
lengths of sheets with the 
very least of changes. 


The machine to put 
resilience into the press- 
room for the coming year. 


MEISEL PRESS MFG. COMPANY 


Designers and Builders of Automatic Presses Delivering Finished Products in One Operation 
FACTORY, 944-948 DORCHESTER AVENUE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


















































Consider the Saving 


in Time, Labor, Material 


and Floor Space 


That Can Be Accomplished by Use of 


National Chapman 
Elevating Trucks 


in Your Establishment 


Much of the loading and unloading of paper stock 
and finished jobs i is waste motion. A large part of 
the workman's time thus consumed can be saved. 
Your production cost can be reduced. 

National Chapman Elevating Trucks will save 
you 50% of the cost of rehandling finished stock or 
stock which is going through the regular routine. 

One National Chapman with a sufficient num- 
ber of skids, which can be built at a very low cost, 
can perform the necessary trucking functions of 
nearly as many hand trucks. 

This truck has two wheels in front, giving it all the 
advantages of a four-wheel truck. It has perfect 
steering, raising and lowering control by handle, 
without danger from the handle flying back and injur- 
ing the operator when lowering the load. 

Investigate the proved efficiency of this truck as a 
wonderful dividend-payer. 

Nine models with desired lengths, widths, and 
wheels, one of which is suitably adapted for your 
particular requirements. 

Ask for Elevating Truck Catalog and advance 
literature showing other features of superiority. 





National Counting Machines 


are another money-saver for the Printer. They 
enable you to properly check your shipments of 
finished stock, or to get the count of any number of 
sheets or pieces far more rapidly and accurately 
than hand or schedule count. 











Write for Counting Machine Catalog and list of 
users in your line of business. 


National Scale Co. cniczi fais, Mass. 




















Miehle 2-Revolution 4-Roller Press, Equipped with Variable 
Speed Alternating Current Motor 


You Can Save Money 
By Installing 


Sprague Electric 
Motor Equipments 


We Have 


the most thoroughly modern 
and efficient motors and con- 
trollers, both A. C. and D. C., 
for application to any machine. 
eused in the printing trades. 


We Can Give 


you the benefit of 20 years of 
specialized experience in suc- 
cessful manufacture and appli- 
cation. 


We Have Solved 


the problems of others. Let us 
help you. It will cost you noth- 
ing to obtain specifications. 


Ask for Pamphlet No. 2454. 
Sprague 
Electric Works 


Of General Electric Company 
Main Offices: 527-531 West 34th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Branch offices in principal cities 
Member the Society for Electrical Development, Inc. 


“DO IT ELECTRICALLY” 
































THE CHAMBERS 
Paper Folding Machines 








No. 440 Drop-Roll Jobber has range from 35x 48 to 14x 21 inches. 


Delivers five different styles pf fold. Has gear-driven head perforators. 
Equipped with combing-wheel automatic feeder or with hand-feed table. 








CHAMBERS BROTHERS CoO. 


Fifty-second and Media Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Office: 549 West Washington Boulevard 


MILLER & RICHARD, Canadian Agents, 7 Jordan Street, Toronto. 














° can not fail to appreciate the immense saving 
Printers obtained in every direction, as well as the infi- 
nitely greater satisfaction given to customers, when supplying 
labels made with 


NON-CURLING 
GUMMED PAPER 


We make these Non-curling Gummed Papers in every conceivable 
variety of quality of paper and gumming, and have agents distributing 
them in every large city in the country. Write for Samples. 


WAVERLY PARK, N. J. Established in England 1811 








Increase Your Sales— Decrease Your Losses 
Consult the Specialists Who Know 


Seventeenth } PO Year 


The only Credit Book and Classified Directory of the Paper, 
Book, Stationery, Printing and Publishing 
Trade and Kindred Lines 


RATINGS MOST CAREFULLY REVISED 





The Typo Mercantile Agency 


General Offices, 160 Broadway New York 


























The Hardie Semi-Automatic 
Press Feeder 
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The Hardie Semi-Automatic Feeder gives the following Results: 


Register . 100 per cent accurate. 
Production 20 per cent increase. 
Waste. Reduced to minimum. 
Labor Work of feeder made easier. 


Time ; 20 per cent gain on Feeder, Pressman 
and Press. 


Overruns . Eliminated, so far as providing against 
waste. 


Estimating Much more accurate. 
Colorwork Made perfectly simple. 


In asking for quotations give make and size of press. Complete instructions given for installation and use. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE— MENTION INLAND PRINTER 


HOBBS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASS., U.S. A. 



































Something Attractive 
In Connection With 
Printing Inks 


We will exhibit our various lines of PRINTING INKS at the National Printing, 
Lithographing and Advertising Exposition, to be held in New York, April 18 to 
25, 1914. One of the new and attractive features of this immense and interesting 
enterprise will be the exhibition of fine printing for which certificates of merit will 
be awarded. We purpose enlarging on this feature by presenting $450.00 in cash 
to the successful printers who enter a contest which we have arranged under the 
following terms: 


For the best example of black half-tone 

we offer ; : . . $100.00 cash 
For the second . ‘ . ‘ 75.00 cash 
For the third . ‘ ‘5 ‘ 50.00 cash 


Also, for the best example of four-color process 

printing, we offer. ; $100.00 cash 
For the second ‘ : ‘ 75.00 cash 
For the third : ‘ : , 50.00 cash 


These amounts to be equally divided between the firm and the pressman. 

A quantity of ink sufficient to furnish us with the required number of copies will 
be supplied without charge, upon application to our nearest branch house or our 
traveling representatives. 

The sheets submitted must be unbound and not smaller than 19x25. At least 
twelve copies must reach us not later than March 31, 1914. 

The following well-known New York authorities have consented to act as 
judges: Mr. Charles Francis, of the Charles Francis Press; Mr. J. W. Bothwell, of 
Theo. L. De Vinne Co., and Mr. John Clyde Oswald, of the American Printer. 
These gentlemen are not connected in any way with our Company, and their 
decision shall be final. We also offer certificates of merit as they may be awarded 
by the judges. , 

Only one example of either black or colors may be submitted by any firm, and 
each specimen must be marked with name and address of firm and pressman, 
together with number or name of ink used. This competition is limited to printers 
of the United States and Canada. 
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TENTH STREET AT LOMBARD PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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© ALL ADVERTISING 
AND PRINTING CRAFTSMEN 


GREETING! 


MAY FULL MEASURE 
OF EVERYTHING — 


INCLUDING ROYAL 


ELECTROTYPES 
BE YOURS DURING 


1914 


ROYAL ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 
616 Sansom Street PHILADELPHIA 





























Give yourself and your press-feeders 


A Happy New Vear 


by Installing 


Rouse Paper Lifts 


behind all your larger cylinder presses. 

You will be happy because you will get 1,000 to 1,500 more impressions 

per day from every press thus equipped. 

Your feeders will be happy because 
they will be relieved once for all from - 

the back-breaking monotony of lifting 

a ton and a half of paper to the feed- 

board every working day of the year. 

Your pressman and superintendent 

will be happy because there will be no 

more truck-jammed and paper-iittered aisles to clog operation. 

Your customers will be happy because their waste will be reduced to 

less than a quarter of what it averages by the old lifting method. |™% 


It’s a 10 Per Cent a Month Dividend-Payer 


And that’s going some in these days of close prices and high operating costs. 


Send for that handsome book, *Rouse-handling Versus Man-handling.” 


H. B. Rouse & Co. 


2212 Ward St., Chicago, III. 

















QUALITY-SERVICE-PRICE 


A COMBINATION IMPOSSIBLE TO BEAT 


‘*SATIN FINISH”’ p fh oy | . Engravers’ Supplies 
Copper and Zinc a): ; RE) Charcoal, Powders, Inks, 
Photogravure Copper | NW in, ffl Dragon’s Blood, Etching 
Special Copper US tn i) and Powdering Brushes, 


for Etchers’, use . UsAtowaTeRma Rubber, Etc. 


The American Steel & Copper Plate Co. 
101 to 111 Fairmount Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES 


610 Federal Street 116 Nassau Street 3 Pemberton Row 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK CITY LONDON, E. C., ENG. 
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The Japanese say there are 
two things to be feared in life: 
Darkness and a Fool. Dark- 
ness, because you can not see; 
a Fool, because you do not 
know what he will do. 


Danger in life, as in business, 
comes from not looking ahead and 
not knowing, for Folly is but lack 
of knowledge. 


PEERLESS CARBON BLACK 
for twenty-five years has been ac- 
knowledged by all Printing Ink 
Makers the world over as the finest 
Black to use for making half-tone, 
letter-press inks, and of recent years 
has been found the best Black for 
making quick-drying inks to be used 
on fast-running presses. 


With the assurance that no Black 
is better than PEERLESS, is it wise 
for any inkmaker to use another 
Black said to be as good when he is 
obtaining a satisfactory price from a 
satisfied customer for an ink made of 


PEERLESS? 


In your own interest do not 
change a hypothetical possibility for 
an acknowledged certainty. 


THE PEERLESS CARBON BLACK CO. 
PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. 


Binney & Smith Company 


Sole Selling Agents 
81-83 Fulton Street, New York, U.S.A. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN EUROPE: 


63 Farringdon St., London, E.C. Kaufmannshaus, 179, Hamburg 
90 Rue Amelot, Paris 
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H.E.OELBARE mor. JAS. A. ENGLAND JOHN M. MILLER. CARL KARCHER R.W. REXFORD GEO. O. CUINE 
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CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS 
ROCHESTER ST. PAUL 
KANSAS CITY 
DETROIT 
DALLAS 


GUARANTEE 


BEST OERVICE posspiz 
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The Best 
Pomateassu O SWE. GO 
ya@> You Can MACHINE WORKS 


is in the ‘““every-hour- 

in-the-day”’ produc- 

ing equipment—an 

asset that yields product at a profit to the printer. 


The Old Reliable 
Jenney Motor 


stands for perfect printing-press power and means 
economical service—a vital subject to the printer, 
lithographer, electrotyper and engraver. 


Send for compl or installation info ion, cost, 
terms etc. "JENNEY MOTORS so isle tation rd ca CUTTING MACHINES 
alternating and direct current. EXCLUSIVELY 
Jenney Electrical Department pam 
AMERICAN ROTARY VALVE CO. 


General Offices: Chicago, III. OSWEGO, N. Y. 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Oswego Power 























Of One Thing You May Be Sure 


Our line of folding machines—job, r 
newspaper and circular work —will é 
stand the test alongside any /egiti- 

mate competition. Our claims for the 

superiority of product, speed, etc., 

will be backed up by this Company 

to the letter, and no printer or 

bindery can afford to install another 

folder before investigating the 


Anderson 
Line 


Acomplete line of folders—all sizes, 
etc. The price of each folder is in 
keeping with what constitutes a 
good machine. 





Send for information, stating your re- 
quirements, etc., and we will do the rest. 


ANDERSON 
FOLDER CO. 


LAFAYETTE, IND. 
































THE LINOGRAPH 


Comparing the LINOGRAPH with Other Slug- 
Casting Machines, You Will Find: 


1. That the LINOGRAPH 
is the only machine where the 
two-letter alignment is made 
on the upper ears of the mat- 
rices, making the alignment 
of bold face or italics as good 
and as long-lived as the Roman 
face. 


2. That the LINOGRAPH 
is the only machine on the 
market where all matrix trans- 
fers are made on the ears 
instead of on the combination teeth, thus rendering the 
matrices more long-lived and avoiding a large amount of 
wear on these teeth, making distribution more certain. 


3. That the LINOGRAPH is the only machine producing 
a low quad line, thus avoiding much of the trouble now 
experienced in pressrooms from high quad lines. 


4. That it is easier to change magazine on the LINO- 
GRAPH than on any other machine. 


5. That it is the only machine where the distributor is with- 
in easy reach of the operator from the front of the machine. 


6. That there are over 1,000 parts less in the LINO- 
GRAPH than in any other successful machine. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
































THE LINOGRAPH 


If You Need a Composing Machine, You Ought 
to Investigate THE LINOGRAPH 


7. That the matrix supply is 
in every way equal to that of 
the most expensive machines, 
and in some respects greater; 
for of the seven characters 
most frequently used there are 
24 matrices for each key—four 
more than found in any other 
machine. 


8. That the composition pro- 

duced by the LINOGRAPH 

is as good as can be pro- 
duced from any slug-casting machine. 


9. That the speed at which it can be operated is limited 
only by the ability of the operator, and that a complete 
change of face and measure can be accomplished as quickly 
on the LINOGRAPH as on any other machine. 


10. The LINOGRAPH carries two-letter equipment with 
a universal mold, having a range from 5 to 14 point and 
lines up to 30 ems long. 


11. That it is easier to operate and care for the LINO- 
GRAPH than is the case with any other make or model 
of slug-casting machine, regardless of the price. 


Price, $1,800.00 —Sold on Easy Terms. 
WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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Y OU should aim at making a/ your booklets so 
attractive that they will be kept, not thrown 
away. A great deal depends on the stock. You are wise when you select 


- @Warvren Standard 
” Book Papers 


They work so well you are sure of results) Among them you will find 
every book paper you need. 

Use Cameo Paper if you want to get wonderful results with halftones. 
On Cameo they have the depth and beauty of photogravures. The plain 
type page, too, has a richness that is very attractive. 


Send for “The Paper Buyer’s Guide”’ 


which contains the full line of Warren Standards. Keep it at hand not only for its 
valuable color and typographical suggestions, but to save you time and uncertainty 
hunting for the right paper. A copy sent free if requested on your business letterhead. 


S. D. WARREN & CO., 160 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of the best in staple lines of coated and uncoated Book Papers 
WARREN STANDARDS ARE CARRIED BY 




























Baltimore, Md. - - Smith, Dixon Co. Kansas City, Mo. - Missouri-Interstate Paper Co. Portland, Ore. - - - Blake, McFall Co. 
Boston, Mass. = The A. Storrs & Bement Co. Los Angeles, Cal. + Blake, Moffitt & Towne Rochester, N. ¥. = - The Alling & Cory Co, 
Buffalo, N. Y. - The Alling & Cory Co. New York City, 32 Bleecker Street, Sole Agent, St. Louis, Mo. Mississippi Valley Paper Co. 
Chicago, Ill. - - J. W. Butler Paper Co, Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons San Francisco, Cal. - Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Cleveland, Ohio - Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co. New York City (for export only), National Paper Scranton, Pa. - - ° - Megargee Bros. 
Cleveland, Ohio - ° Kingsley Paper Co, & Type Co. Seattle, Wash. - - - American Paper Co. 
Dallas, Texas - Southwestern Paper Co. Milwaukee, Wis, - - Standard Paper Co. Seattle, Wash. . - - Mutual Paper Co. 
Denver, Colo. = - The Peters Paper Co. Philadelphia, Pa. - . Magarge & Green Co. Spokane, Wash. American Type Founders Co, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Central Michigan Paper Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. - The Alling & Cory Co. Vancouver, B.C. American Type Founders Co. 
Houston, Texas - Southwestern Paper Co. Portland, Me. : - C. M. Rice Paper Co. 








Constant excellence of product is the highest type of competition 
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Cottrell Single Revolution Presses — om : 

will handle the best grade of work that gf pees ‘niiiaiias 
comes to the printer and pub- a ty re Rack, Cam and 
lisher in the smaller cities and NK OO Distribution 
towns in a more satis- 

factory manner than 

any other press; their 

average length of life 

is longer and the av- 

erage cost of repairs 

is about one-half of 

what they are to keep other 

presses in condition. There is 

no better guarantee for any machine than a record of always making good in 
past performances. The Cottrell has been most satisfactory to every purchaser. 





Buyers Always Pleased With Results 





In Detail:—A few of the mechanical features 

° - CARMEL, N. Y. I am well satisfied with the 
of the Cottrell Single Revolution Press that ake dane tess Cae alae Sen 
make for efficiency are:—Rigid impression, Press which I purchased of you in October, 


‘ 4 1904. The impression is clear and strong, 
register rack which produces perfect register the register accurate, and there is compara- 

tively little wear for the years it has been 
day after day and week after week, patent in service. A noticeable feature of its ex- 


cellence is the fine half-tone printing. 


adjustable alr springs, hinged roller frame When portraits and other pictures printed 
which can be handled by one man, patent on it are contrasted with the work done on 


different presses in other offices in this 


tapeless delivery and patent power back-up section, the superiority of the Cottrell in that 


particular is manifest, and has been com- 


controlled by foot lever on the feeder’s side. menedentymyeciens 2 ts means 
Send at once for our latest illustrated booklet. 

















General Selling Agents Manufacturers 


Philadelphia New York Chicago Detroit Works: 25 Madison Square N., New York 
Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco Westerly, R. I. 343 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 




















Set in John Hancock and Harris Roman, Printed on a No. 5 Cottrell 
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WITH A RIVET 
IN EACH CORNER 
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COLD INTERLOCKED 
ROLLED RIVETED 
CORNERS 
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Better than Cast Iron 




















For 7x 11 Press For 12x 18 Press 
For 8x 12 Press For 14 x 20 Press 
For 10x 15 Press For 14% x 22 Press 








The KEYSTONE Steel Chases for Job Presses represent the greatest possible value for the 
price. Although they cost considerably less than Paragon Chases, they are, next to the Paragon, 
the most satisfactory it is possible to make. The Keystone Chase meets all the requirements. 
The corners are interlocked and riveted and are strong and rigid. The method used in their 
manufacture insures accuracy both inside and out. The stock is cold rolled steel with bevel top 
and bottom. 


Keystone Steel Chases cost but little more than Cast Iron Chases and being more accurate 
and stronger, they will outlast Cast Iron Chases. At these low prices no printer can afford to 
use the old out-of-date Cast Iron Chase, which is roughly finished, inaccurate and constantly 
breaking, with resulting loss in time and labor, to say nothing of annoyance and damages which 
may result to presses and other material in use. Order a chase and when you have tested it, 
repeat orders are sure to follow. 








Sole Makers of ‘‘Paragon’’ and ‘‘Keystone’’ Steel Chases for Job Presses 





PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT, ATLANTA, KANSAS CITY, SAN FRANCISCO 


Set in Keystone’s Caslon Bold Italic and Caslon Lightface. 12 Point Panel Border No. 9 
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“Here's the Proof’ 


OU can’t go wrong on cover-paper values if you first recog- 

nize the truth about cover-paper vo/ume, and its relation to 

cover-paper quality. BUCKEYE COVERS would not 
be the most popular of all cover-papers if they had not first proven 
themselves the most profitable. They sell best simply because 
they pay best— because they enable the progressive printer to - 
give more for the money, and at the same time to get more for his 
work than is possible when other covers are used. Write for 


the “proofs,” or 
‘Prove it Yourself”—on BUCKEYE COVER. 
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is 
It: 


Looking back with satisfaction, and forward with con- 
fidence, to the biggest year in our history, we wish you 
the same! May the coming twelve months bring you 
a “good measure, pressed down and running over,” of 
health, and of happiness, and of realized opportunities 
to print profitably on 


Bue <eVC - ers 
Single and Double Thick 


“The Standard Cover Papers for Economically Effective Business Literature.’ 
BUCKEYE COVERS are now made in 16 colors, 4 finishes and 4 weights, all 


better than any other maker has ever been able to offer at anywhere near the 
price, and all backed by a selling service that is doing more to popularize Direct 
Advertising than any other single agency outside of the printing trade. If you 
want to learn how and why we as papermakers are selling printing, and how 
you can profit by our efforts, write to-day for our book, ‘The Principles and 
Practice of Direct Advertising.’’ It is now on the press, and will be sent free as 
soon as ready to those asking for it. 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
IN HAMILTON, OHIO, SINCE 1848 


Dealers in all principal cities of the United States, Canada and England 
See list in last month’s or next month’s Inland Printer. 
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SHE Old Year’s Blessings 
) be multiplied unto thee as 
& we look out together into 

the void of time and know 

kinship in our need. 

ay the vision of hope be beautified 
unto thee in the glory of achievement. 
May the blessings of thy kindred dwell 
upon thee for the good that is of thee— 
the righteousness of thro deeds, the 
charity of thy words. May thy morn- 
ings dawn in the delight of purpose 
and may thy evenings be sweet with 


mungs 
the content of fulfillment. May oblivion 
fall upon. thy cares, and thy memories 
be to thee as the fragrance of rose$— 
gracious and pure. 
























































Designed and lettered by Printed by 
F. J. TREZISE, The Henry O. Shepard Company, 
Instructor Inland Printer Technical School and Printers and Binders, 
I. T. U. Course in Printing. 624-632 Sherman street, Chicago. 





Copyright, 1918, by The Inland Printer Company. 
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The Inland Printer 


The Leading Trade Journal of the World in the Printing and Allied Industries 
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TERMS: United States and Canada, $3.00 a year, in advance. Foreign, $3.85 a year. 
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“Old Bill” on the Ink Graft 


By A. J. CLARK 
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~™{OIN’ down the street?” said “Old Bill ” recently to one of the printers, 

as he took off his apron and rolled down his sleeves. 

“In a minute,” answered the printer. “ But,” he continued, “ I don’t 
know if it’s safe for a decent, honest typesticker to be seen on the street with one 
of you yeggmen.” 

““What’s eatin’ now?” complained Bill, who 
is the pressman, and who is used to the banter of 
his fellow workers in the shop, and he smiled 
amiably. 

“T see in a printing-trade paper where you fel- 
lows practice sabotage (whatever that is), and are 
in league with the inkman to graft off the poor old 
Boss. No wonder you can joy-ride while the rest of 
us walk.” 

“ Rats! ” said Bill. “ Somebody’s been stringin’ 
that paper. In all of my experience I don’t never 
run across no authentic case where a decent-lookin’ 
white pressman of legal age and proper antecedents 
ever took no graft. What kind of a mug would 
he be who could sleep if he played crooked that 
a-way ? 

“‘ Every pressman is breakin’ his neck every min- 
ute to do better presswork than his neighbor, and he 
don’t buy no ink because of no rake-off, believe me. —_“ Somebody's been stringin’ that paper.” 
He buys ink so his work will be easier and better. 

“ Always it’s the pressroom foreman who buys the ink, whether it’s a one- 
man shop or a joint with twenty, and you ain’t never goin’ to believe that the 
clever, decent mechanics that print-shop proprietors choose as foremen are goin’ 
to graft on the men who trust them. Not on your life, they don’t do it; the 
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Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Postoffice, at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 8, 1879. 
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qualities that fit a man for fore- 
man in a pressroom don’t admit 
even a suspicion of such a thing.” 
“Why, then,” queried the 
printer, “don’t they turn over the 
buying of ink to the bookkeeper or 
the boss, so there would be no ques- 
tion of their honesty? ” 
* How in h »’ came back 
Bill heatedly, ‘‘ do they know any- 
thing about ink? The bookkeeper 
hardly knows enough to buy writin’ 
fluid to keep his books with, and the 
old man he ain’t got no time, but 
he’s got sense a-plenty. What 
kind of a print-shop proprietor 
would it be who hadn’t sense to 
eke ee pick a pressman he could trust? ” 
“ Accordin’ to what I been 
readin’,” said the printer, “there ain’t none of them fit to trust, they are close 
kin to the Mafia, and the ‘ Clan-na-Gael ’ was an association clean and pretty in 
comparison with the amalgamated association of graftin’ ink peddlers.” 
“Sure, I know,” said Bill. ‘‘ That kind of stuff grows like the temper of a 
scolding wife, and unless somebody 
nails the lie they will be ready to hang 
all pressmen in a minute. But they’s a 
lot to the ink story besides what appears 
in crooked print. Let me tell you some: 
“Because a pressman wants to buy 
the ink he uses, or because he favors 
some particular maker, is no sign that 
he is crooked, far be it from such. A 
pressman is impelled by one motive, 
mostly, and that is that he excel. He 
likes to turn out lots of work and he 
worries a lot if it ain’t up to a fair. 
standard. This applies to news men as 
well as them that do only jobwork, and 
if they are handicapped by unfit ink 
they are up against it a-plenty. 
“ Unfit ink is any ink with which the 
pressman is not familiar. Ink is differ- 
ent from cheese and butter and whisky. 
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You can’t tell if it is good by smellin’ it, neither can 
you be sure by the looks of it. You have to use it 
under varyin’ conditions for a long time to be sure 
just what results you may expect from it, and the 
hardest game a pressman has is when he starts a 
nice job and don’t know if the ink will set and dry, 
if it will offset or smut or pick. The best of ink 
must be manipulated by the pressman to adjust it 
to the varyin’ conditions. Ink changes with time, 
so that two lots from the same formula will differ 
like day and night, some of it may lie on the shelf 
for months, and often it spoils. A news ink that 
may work fine in one shop may be absolutely unfit 
for another in the same town because of a differ- 
ence in the press or a difference in heatin’ facilities. 
It is the business of the pressman to know, and the 
only way he can be sure is to try out the different 
makes or get a change in formula until he is satisfied. 
And when he is satisfied he sticks — all heaven and 
earth won’t make him change, because he’s had a h of a time findin’ out. 

“‘ Now enters the wise guy, and notin’ how the pressman is friendly with the 
man who sells the good ink, how he takes a drink with him and maybe smokes 
a good cigar with a gilt band on it, he cranks up his knockin’ stick and hollers 
graft! He don’t holler because he’s honest hisself, but because he’s afraid some- 
thin’s gettin’ away from him, that’s how it is.” 

“But there must be some graft among pressmen, Bill, or they wouldn’t dare 
to say the things they do,” suggested the printer mildly. 

“ Sure,” said Bill. ‘‘ They’s crooks in every profession. You can tell ’em by 
their ears almost always, but that’s no reason why the whole profession should be 
bawled out, and a lot of silly stuff printed about pressmen knockin’ ink by puttin’ 
sand and chewin’ tobacco inter it. 

“As far as I am personally concerned, I would be just as happy if ink sales- 
men were all called in, except for the pleasure it gives me to shake hands with 
the few genial representatives of ink houses who come honest and unafraid, several 
times each year, and offer me the best half-tone black, or the reddest red ever was, 
at an unvaryin’ price and who remain friendly and genial whether or not I am 
able to buy from them. 

“Things bein’ equal, I have passed up a friend sometimes to buy from an 
older man who needed the business. I have bought from a cripple in preference 
to an abler man, but always I have bought as I would buy for myself, and every 
pressman ought to be man enough to throw his job in the face of the boss who 
is suspicious of his honesty; if he ain’t, he’s open to suspicion and ought to be 
watched, believe me.” 





“* He’s open to suspicion, believe me.”’ 
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Printers of Note—Johann Froben 


By WALTER C. BLELOCH 
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» MONG the printers of note who, departing from this world left behind 
them records of unceasing endeavor and never-ending toil, must be men- 
4 -tioned Johann Froben or Joannes Frobenius, one of the very best of all 
the early printers. According to some authorities, Froben was born in Basel (or 
Basle), Switzerland, while according to others he was born in Hammelburg about 
1460, and was later educated at the University of Basel. His printing-office 
appears to have been first started at Basel in 1491; like other printers of that 
age, very little is known of Froben’s early days beyond the fact that he was an 
apprentice of Amerback. 

Froben appears to have been gifted with lofty ideals and to have striven in 
every way to improve the quality of his product. As a result of this, he very soon 
became one of the most celebrated printers of the day and recognized as one of 
the very learned scholars of his time. He is said to have paid out huge sums to 
some of the best-known men of that period whom he had engaged to edit his works 
and read his proofs. Among those with whom he came in contact was the cele- 
brated theological scholar, Erasmus, who for several years had been working upon 
an entirely new edition of the New Testament. 

Shortly after meeting Erasmus, Froben began work on this edition of the New 
Testament, and it is said to have been issued in 1516. The edition was printed 
in Greek, with a Latin translation, and immediately brought forth a considerable 
amount of sharp and severe criticism, Erasmus being accused by many of heresy. 
The work is considered exceptionally good from a typographic standpoint, and is 
said to have been the first edition of the New Testament printed in the Greek lan- 
guage. The success of Froben is, by most authorities, attributed to his association 
with Erasmus, whose assistance he had in the editions of Saint Jerome, Saint 
Ambrose, and others he published. 

Froben continued in his efforts to improve the art, and also became widely 
known for his piety. In 1527, when he was seemingly at the height of his career, 
he died without being able to carry through his intention of editing the Greek 
Fathers, but this work is said to have been done very acceptably by his son, Jerome, 
and his son-in-law, Episcopius, who continued the business. The emblem of Froben 
is considered as being an exemplification of the wisdom of the serpent being com- 
bined with the gentleness of the dove. 
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The printer men of long ago By these degrees they reached the top, 
Whose works we now admire so, The pride of every printing shop. 

To gain the skill they would essay But we reverse their common rule 
Went through the University. And try to print — then go to school. 
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Expert Investigation 
No. 1 
By C. M. BUTLER 


TAN ANION ANN ONT 


NCE upon a time there was a sick printery—” All fables start this 
way, but this is far from being a fable, or anything out of the ordi- 
nary. The business people who owned this printery could not under- 

stand why their business did not make a profit, so after many spasms of reform 
they called in an expert manager from New York to assist them in finding out 
and plugging up the loss leaks with a view to creating a profit. 

Perhaps the results of this investigation by a $10,000-a-year man may be of 
interest to other printing-office owners, and for this reason we give the salient 
points in the case. 

To correctly understand the matter one must have some knowledge of the lay- 
out and equipment of the plant. This office was equipped originally to do the 
work of printing a large weekly publication — a trade-paper consisting of from 
64 to 128 pages, 10 by 15 inches in size, and having a rather large circulation. 
The idea being that better service could be had in a private plant than in an 
office over which the publisher had no control. The matter of economy did not 
enter into the scheme in the first place, though it was figured it would cost less. 

The printery was situated outside of the loop district, with a down-town 
office for publication purposes. Six modern cylinder presses were installed, con- 
sisting of one 28 by 42 inch pony, one 74-inch, one 68-inch, and three 65-inch 
machines; six Gordons in the jobroom, a Dexter folder, 36 by 48 inch, and a 
large cutter in the bindery, with minor binding machinery, and a well-equipped 
composing-room with plenty of natural light in every department. A private 
party installed two linotype machines, doing the straight-matter work by contract. 

So much for the equipment. For years this plant ran along producing work 
at about the same cost as if produced by contract — and service was a whole lot 
more satisfactory. 

There came a time when advertising patronage fell off, owing to a raise in 
rates. The paper decreased in bulk from 128 to 64 pages, so that only 
one-half the equipment was in constant use. So the firm divided itself into two 
departments, the publishing and the printery, and the printing department 
entered the competitive field, soliciting outside work. Another weekly publica- 
tion was secured, also a monthly publication. The ordinary run of jobwork 
was sought and also obtained. But no money made. The cost of publication 
was increased to such an extent that the publishers considered selling the plant 
and again placing their work out by contract. No satisfactory offers were 
obtained for the plant, so that it continues to produce work at an increased 
expense, and with constantly increasing friction between departments. 

Of course, all ordinary methods were enforced to produce profitable results. 
Foreman after foreman was tried, a higher grade of stonemen employed, and 
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a force of printers secured which would supposedly compare favorably with any 
force, but to no avail. 

Unable to locate the leak, the firm finally “ borrowed ” an expert systems man 
from a friendly competitor. This man had the reputation of cutting cost to the 
quick. It is said that in the New York office over which he had jurisdiction he 
had succeeded in reducing the cost of composition from $1.29 to about 79 cents 
an hour, and other work in proportion — which is going some, from our stand- 
point. 

The pressroom, in the main, was found in a very satisfactory condition. It 
was conceded that this department was making money. All pressrooms make 
money — the leaks are always in the composing-room. This was a label shop; 
the hours ran from 7:30 to 11:45 and 12:30 to 5, with a half holiday on Satur- 
day. Publication day was Saturday, with all mail into the postoffice Friday 
night at nine o’clock. The pressroom worked a night gang at least three nights 
a week on publication forms. Starting with the tap of the bell, the feeders would 
oil and clean their presses, and about eight o’clock the machines would be hum- 
ming out the merry tune of output, with occasional stops for lifts. This would 
continue until 4:45, when the fountains were washed and the rollers cleaned 
and raised off the forms for the night. 

The first question asked was: ‘“ Does each feeder put up his own lift?” 

The feeders continued to put up their own paper, though they would gladly 
allow a hustler to do this work for them, especially on the 74-inch machines. 
But the idea is this: This probably would add a thousand more to the daily 
output of each machine. It is overlooked in many offices, however. 

In the bindery, conditions were fair. The comment was made there that the 
folding-machine was too small for the work, only folding a sixteen-page form 
while a larger size would fold a double sixteen, cutting the running time of the 
machine in half. The new machine will be installed quickly. But it is an open 
guess that the larger machine will not produce more than the smaller one unless 
certain conditions are complied with — which is doubtful. 

When we analyzed conditions in the composing-room, many things were 
found radically wrong. Each job compositor proved up his own “ settings.” Many 
times two or three would be waiting on the press at one time. The first change 
made was to appoint one of the “cubs” to do all proving, which easily cut ten 
minutes off of each job. 

There was no regular deadstone man employed. For four days everybody 
set ads. or jobwork. When the last form went to press everybody threw in, the 
tule being that each man was to put away all material — type, rules, slugs, leads. 
To-day all but the type is distributed by the errand boy. It saves a twenty-four- 
dollar man’s time, surely — but of that we will have something to say later on. 

In a sense the composing-room was in a chaotic condition. Not that it was 
dirty or in an unsanitary condition — but no genuine headway could be made. 
And the printers were not to blame, either. For instance: 
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Every morning, or every so often, the publication department would send 
down a batch of copy. The foreman would hand the head ad.-man the ad. copy 
and the make-up man the reading matter. Sometimes cuts would arrive with copy, 
sometimes not. The make-up man would estimate his run-arounds from copy 
and the linotype man would set the text as marked, only to have to do it over 
again when the cuts came. The editor would paste up his dummy and the 
printer would make up, column by column, page by page, “ just as pasted.” 
There could not be any uniformity of spacing around heads or dashes. Even the 
leading varied — solid, carded, leaded and spaced generally to fill. 

The ad.-man would give out his ad. copy, cuts shy, or with all things ready. 
Sometimes the correct size of cuts would be given, sometimes too large or too 
small. Always trouble and creating extra work which did not show in the job. 
The copy was sent in just as received, written in pencil, ink, or typewritten, from 
the illiterate and the intelligent. All kinds of chances for errors and making 
extra time necessary in deciphering illegible copy. 

The stoneman would get a form dummy. Reading-matter would be marked, 
some of the ads. pasted in, others simply mentioned. Knowing the press 
would be open for a form at a specific time, he’d go over to the make-up man for, 
say, eight pages of reader and possibly get five. Then he’d start to make up his 
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In our estimation, publication days in a ten-man shop become five hours longer 
at just the time when it is needed most — the closing time. 

Even from a union standpoint I see no objection to this. Or to even increas- 
ing the length of any one day. For instance: One of the largest publication 
houses in Chicago works its force eight hours and forty minutes a day for four 
days, eight hours and fifty-five minutes on Friday; and Saturday, which is conceded 
to be a general clean-up day, only four hours and twenty-five minutes, which 
makes the forty-eight hours without working nine hours any day. In a shop 
employing sixty journeymen there are fifteen hours of straight time gained on 
Friday when it can be used to best advantage. 

Certain other things were remedied: For example, the printing department 
stored all cuts. A piece of copy would come in labeled ‘“ Use same cut as in 
issue of March 13.” Either the ad.-man or the man who had charge of the cuts 
would have to search through the files of that date and find out what cut was used, 
then hunt it up. To-day all cuts are sent in with the copy and returned as soon 
as released. An office girl now takes charge of them. 

Whether the publishing department ever before paid the printing department 
for standing matter or not, we do not know, but now they do, and the result is 
there are no “hold” ads. The matter is distributed or plated immediately. It 
took the whole force three days to distribute accumulated material when this 
rule went into effect. It was positively a joy to set type out of cases which con- 
tained every letter of the alphabet without having to pick standing ads. for 
sorts. And the publishing firm does not get the benefit of any pick-ups on firm 
names and addresses. The whole ad. is now set up new. 

The expert believes in spending money in order to save money. Besides the 
double-deck folder to be purchased, the firm will install two late-model linotypes, 
so that they may have control of every branch of the business at all times. More 
batteries will be at their command so that more ad.-work can be done by machine. 
Certain fonts of type have been increased to do away with picking sorts. Yet 
it is safe to say that this firm will not make money. 

Undoubtedly many suggestions have been made that the writer does not know 
of. Perhaps it is unfair to judge too harshly offhand. Maybe printing condi- 
tions in the East are different from those in the Middle West — so different that 
certain things that would not be tolerated in New York are permissible here, and 
for that reason overlooked. 

To Be Continued. 


MODERN ECONOMY 


To be instant and courageous in determining values és of the first importance in 
management. It és not given to any man alone to apprehend the relative merits of 
true economy and apparent but unreal economy — these are determined by the 
many minds that the wise executive draws to him as the greatest of his resources. 
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On the Street 
No. 4 
By WILLIAM ERNEST 


~\UREKA! I now have an argument which never fails to bring me in 

close touch with strange buyers. A “quality wedge” I call it. It can 

—“ be hammered with facts and pounded with reasons, according to the 
strength of a salesman’s ability and knowledge; figuratively splitting a buyer in 
two, disclosing his real attitude toward printing and his knowledge of what con- 
stitutes good printing. 

The argument occurred to me while hastening to the rescue of a buyer who 
“wanted some figgers on a job of printin’.” I had called at his office a few weeks 
before and left my card, which as I afterward found out, was kept in the “ O. K. 
pigeonhole’ because I had explained the harmony of its set-up and color- 
scheme. As he told it: ‘Not that I got your drift, but I remembered yuh and 
thought I’d give yuh a chanct.” . 

En route I concluded that any one who could so manhandle the English lan- 
guage would very likely be unfamiliar with high-class printing; that I would 
have to talk quality in such a way as to take his mind off from first costs into 
the more businesslike realms of the best ultimate results. Being an inexpe- 
rienced salesman this was quite a problem for me to handle. I had talked quality 
a number of times before, but only to those buyers who manifested an interest 
in high-class work and who liked to ask questions about it. 

So I thought out my “ quality wedge ” and the following conversation will 
show its utility: 

“‘Good mornin’! Whaddayuh want?” 

“T represent the Blank Company, quality printers. What can I do for you? ” 

“Oh, yes, I ’phoned you, didn’t I? Well, here are specificashuns on fifteen 
thousand booklits. Set down.” 

After jotting down the specifications I was handed the copy — carelessly 
hand-written on several kinds and sizes of paper. 

“Quite a job for your stenographer to rewrite all this,” I laughingly said. 

“‘What’sa matter, can’t yuh read it?” 

“Yes, but you could save a little money by having this typewritten,’ 
then I explained why. 

“ By golly, that’s a good suggeshun. I’ll remember it.” 

“Before we go any farther with this job, let me ask a question,” I said. 
“How many printers are figuring on it.” 

“ Seven.” 

“ And you will give the job to the lowest bidder? ” 

“Yep. To the lowest bidder who can give me the best work.” 

That was exactly what I had been leading up to. The wedge was formed, 
so I inserted it. 
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“And how will you know whether he can give you a satisfactory job?” I 
asked. 

“ By repatashun.” 

“What do you know about my firm?” 

“Nuthin’. This is the first time you’ve figgered with me.” 

“Well, then, supposing I am one of three printers who give you the lowest 
figures and there is only a few dollars difference in the prices. According to 
your method of buying, I wouldn’t stand much show, would I?” 

“Well, mebbe you can tell me something about your plant,” he said. 
“ Sounds like you’ve got somethin’ up your sleeve.” 

That was my cue. I talked about our high-class equipment and the high- 
salaried men in charge. Then I opened up my inevitable sample-case and 
explained quality printing. I hammered and pounded that little wedge until 
he half admitted that he was on the wrong track. 

I may not get that particular job, but I feel that my price will be given the 
most careful consideration and that eventually I can count on another steady 
customer. 

In contrast to this experience, I recently had the good fortune to meet a 
buyer who knows what constitutes good printing, and who did me a favor by 
not allowing me to quote a price on some of his work. He was a good-natured, 
gray-haired man who has had years of experience in the advertising game. 

On my first call he allowed me to show him some of my samples and seemed 
very much impressed with the class of work we were doing, particularly our color- 
work. He was then in the market for figures on thirty thousand forty-eight-page 
catalogues showing wall-paper designs in colors. I grew very enthusiastic, of 
course, about submitting a price on the work, for I had not considered that it was 
a pretty big proposition to handle, only looking at the job from the standpoint 
of the money there was in it— if I could land it. I was asked how large our 
equipment was, and after enumerating the number of presses, was quite surprised 
and rather indignant to see the old gentleman burst out laughing. On asking 
him the reason for such hilarity, he said that he expected to get the job out the 
same year the contract was given. 

Then we had a little heart-to-heart talk —I insisting that we could handle 
the job in good time, and he equally as persistent that we couldn’t. Finally, he 
showed me by actual figures on presswork and running time that we could not 
handle the job and give any kind of service. All this time we were getting 
better acquainted and when I arose to go, he said: ‘“ Ernest, I like the class of 
work you people are doing and would like to turn some of my work over to you; 
therefore, I think I am doing you a favor by refusing to let you figure on the cata- 
logue, for I know you would fall down. That would make me sore and I wouldn’t 
give you any more work and would be liable to knock you; whereas, if you don’t 
figure on the catalogue there is no chance of your falling down, and I will feel 
perfectly free to turn over some work better suited to your equipment.” 
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Since that interview, I have been a little careful about figuring on long runs 
of presswork, especially where there are specifications in the contracts calling for | 
quick delivery. That old gentleman’s words will stick with me as long as I live 
and I am already profiting by them. 
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There is another little incident connected with this catalogue job, which 


shows that sometimes the most experienced salesmen fall down. As I could not 
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| handle the work, I thought it would not be out of the way for me to give out 
2 | the information to an old, experienced salesman friend of mine, who was con- S 
rf ‘ ‘ hike ° es 
B =+ nected with a large printing concern, that the catalogue was in the market for i 
Fa ‘ B p 9 ’ S 
KH | figures. Meeting this salesman on the street a few days later I inquired as to ! S 
LA . . é S 
Ri | the outcome of his call. He informed me that the buyer was an “old crab” {| & 
rh ‘ ; is 
2} | and wasn’t looking for any figures. I can only surmise that the other salesman {| & 
~| f # ¥ 7 "e 
— | in some way failed to secure the attention of the buyer, whereas through my | & 
KA } : . : : + § 
{ignorance I invoked conversation that brought me in very close touch with him. i {Q 
a ! «(3B | & 
2 A thorough knowledge of paper stock is an invaluable aid to a salesman, as_—| 3 
2) : eS 
5} | he can often figure out means to cut down costs and in that way land some good | & 
x ' ' % 
+ orders. ; 
| ( , : ‘ ' 
yO I made a price one time on five thousand two-color hanger cards, printed on | & 
| eight-ply bristol board. Previously it had been run on bristol board which was | & 
‘ ° . ' Ko 
: ' coated both sides, but as the cards were to be tacked against the wall, I figured . 
KA ' ; ‘ ‘ ; oS 
f} | on bristol board coated one side. This reduced the cost of the stock considerably, ; & 
B ! and, furthermore, I was fortunate in getting hold of a job lot of “seconds,” | 8 
>| . . ’ ~ 
ki | which reduced the cost still more. / 
a , ' & 
a The fact of the matter was, in this way I was able to give a price something { 
AY : ‘ : i Ke 
EK} |; like five dollars lower than the job had previously cost and I found a good {| & 
( P 7 a 2 
k} ; customer. I do not want to leave the impression that I know a whole lot about ' & 
= ' . . % 
3 ' stock, for I don’t; but these things can be learned and reasoned out and this S 
2 } . . Ss 
& | experience shows the necessity of a thorough knowledge of all branches of the | i 
| printing trade, if one hopes to be a successful salesman. | & 
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aa cheaper stock is used, work is scamped, the salesman becomes a thief | oy 
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yo buy the printer into insolvency. Who is benefited by price-cutting? | - 
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From Press to Prominence 


By FRANCIS L. BURT 


af 
as the slogan of the craft, judging by the pride with which many well- 
known statesmen point back to the fact that they once followed the 
inky profession. 

Nearly everybody knows that many of the Congressmen now “ doing time ” 
at the National Capital have at one time or another been connected with the 
printing business, but it is astonishing to note the pleasure they take in referring 
to the fact that they once set type, and it exemplifies, better than anything else 
possibly could, the affection which all printers feel for their chosen vocation. 

The present Congress numbers seven ex-printers among its members, three of 
whom represent New York State. George W. Fairchild, of Oneonta, was once a 
journeyman printer, and held the record of being the second fastest compositor in 
the country at the time. As he was too modest to mention the fact in his biog- 
raphy, few readers of the Congressional Directory are aware of it. Not quite 
so modest is Henry George, Jr., of New York city, who states that he entered a 
printing-office at the age of sixteen, while Edmund Platt, of Poughkeepsie, also 
admits having “served time” at the case. 

Roy O. Woodruff, of Bay City, Michigan, is another who mentions with pride 
the fact that he knows what an em quad stands for; and Representative John 
Richard Farr, who comes from Scranton, Pennsylvania, summarizes that part of 
his career with the words: ‘‘ Newsboy, printer, publisher.” He is the man who 
was responsible for the introduction of compulsory education and free text-books 
into the State of Pennsylvania. 

Victor Murdock, who so ably represents the people of Wichita, Kansas, and 
the surrounding country, says that he began the printers’ trade during vacations 
at the age of ten years, which is early enough for any one to choose his life- 
work; but Richard Bartholdt, of St. Louis, takes the prize for enthusiasm when 
he says that he “ learned the printing trade and has remained a newspaper man 
ever since.” 

There are probably more Congressmen who could well call themselves printers, 
but who, maybe from modesty, refrain from publishing the fact in that interesting 
work known as the Congressional Directory. But those who do declare themselves 
as printers do so with an emphasis that leaves nothing to the imagination. 

Those who have studied the history of the printing trade and the men who made 
it can recall many well-known politicians, statesmen and diplomats who served 
their apprenticeship sorting pi. John A. Bingham, who for sixteen years repre- 
sented the State of Ohio in the United States Congress and then for many years 
served as Minister to Japan, was very proud of the fact that he had served two 
years as an apprentice, and always made sure that that part of his career was 
given a prominent place in his biographical sketches. 


FF _ a printer by trade, always a printer at heart,” might well be taken 
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General Daniel E. Sickles, who was in Congress half a century ago, described 
his business career with the one word, “printer”; while Amos Cummings, 
another well-remembered Congressman, also took care that the printing part of 
his history was given the place of honor in his biography. Joel Heatwole, state 
chairman of Minnesota and a member of Congress from that State, is another 
who always began his story with the fact that he once stood at the case. 

And so the roll of famous printers can be traced backward, even to the time 
of one Benjamin Franklin, who set type and later became Minister to France. 
As many men have graduated from the ranks of the printers into public life as 
from any other profession, with the exception of law. So cheer up, you printers’ 
devils; you, too, may some day be proud to write the word “ printer” after your 
name. 
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The Ethics of Efficiency 


By AN OLD- TIMER 
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N the old time, when I worked as typesetter, proofreader, and foreman, we 
never heard the word efficiency used as it is now, and cost systems also 
were unknown, or at least the name was. But is efficiency, now that it is 

the object of so much special effort and study, any more earnestly desired or 
more highly esteemed than it was then? Is not the present vogue of cost system 
merely the evidence of a common conviction of the value of closer bookkeeping? 
These questions are not asked as of searching quality, and may be taken as 
merely crude precursors of the aim of this writing. Distinct answers to them 
are not necessary here. 

Even in that old time some printers had what might have been called a cost 
system, and it was not uncommon for master printers to make systematic effort to 
get the fullest possible production from their men and machinery. One house 
especially I remember where minute regulations, then much disliked by work- 
men, were enforced. Many men would not work there, but they were mostly 
men who were not wanted there. There were time-clocks to record each one’s 
time of presence, and “ punching the clock” is the most prominent unusual 
feature that I remember, except the excellent one of having each boy work 
under instruction by some one man. In this matter of instruction that old-time 
office might well be imitated now. It is hardly necessary to say that workmen 
who stayed there more than a very short time were efficient. They had to do 
first-class work, and had to work steadily, not losing any time in idling. That 
office practically always had plenty of work, and always got not only good pay 
for it, but the highest pay. 

Efficiency won its proper returns then, and long before then, just as it does 
now. Inefficiency failed just as it does now. An effusion by George Bernard 
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Shaw, just published, says that the only real equality for men is equality of 
income, and decries what he criticizes as the asserted meaning of the claim that 
all men are born equal, namely, equality of opportunity. He says a beggar’s 
request for alms might be answered: ‘“‘ You have the same opportunity Barney 
Barnato had. Go and do as he did.” He does not and can not refute the claim 
of equality at birth, but only gives it a meaning other than its true one. Give 
every man the same income as every other man, and how long will the incomes 
remain equal? Inequality would begin to develop immediately, for the simple 
reason that some men are efficient and some are inefficient. But these qualities 
are not immutable, as we have seen evidenced in many cases besides that of 
Barney Barnato. 

I set type on a morning newspaper before machines were common, when we 
had seven hours’ composition each night at fifty cents a thousand. It was a 
solid-looking paper, but appearances are deceitful; taken altogether it was very 
good work. I had a bountiful share of the not uncommon habit of criticizing 
marks on proofs and wasting time in efforts to secure rings. My bills suffered 
through this habit until I realized its foolishness and determined that the next 
week I would not stop once for such a purpose, no matter what came. The 
result was that for the six nights’ work I got more than $44, instead of the $30 
or so of former weeks, which smaller amount even was well above the average. 
Thenceforth I was a devotee of efficiency, though I did not then apply that name. 
I knew it as the one way to do justice to myseif and to my employers, and I 
knew and now know that this applies to all cases, whether piece work or time work. 

I think that fairly indicates the ethics of efficiency from the employee’s point 
of view. It must have a different aspect from the employer’s side. What the 
employer desires, and what he should get, is the full amount of a man’s best 
work for full time, not an hour nor a half-hour less. Of course he knows that he 
can not get nearly the equivalent of an average rate of two thousand an hour 
of hand typesetting. Even the most severe ethical conviction would never induce 
a man capable of it to do so much regularly without the proportionate pay which 
he would surely get for piece work. The stimulus of good pay is necessary to enable 
a man to maintain great speed continuously, or to maintain his full capability 
of production whatever his speed may be. 

A reminiscence may illustrate this. When a certain New York book-office 
used to have its making-up done by piece-workers, two of them, making up a 
set of books in small type, earned so much that after a while they were reduced 
to regular weekly wages, so that the cost to the office was not more than half 
what it had been. Under the new arrangement these men worked faithfully, as 
good men always do; but whether they did as much as before may be doubted. 
But that is immaterial; our concern is with the ethics of the employers’ action. 
Their price to their customers was made on the basis of cost by the piece, and of 
course it was not reduced. Did they take unjust advantage of their power of 
control? Did might make right? 
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Another firm at that time and some years later had each compositor make up 
his own work, and paid its men for everything for which the firm could charge 
the customer. This firm and the other got very high prices for their work and 
had much of it. One kept all the advantage it could, the other gave its men all 
it could? Which exemplified the better ethics? So far as may be judged by 
a worker in both places, the latter always had the more efficient workmen. 

We may assume that every one knows what efficiency is, in a general way at 
least, and that it is one of the most important desiderata. Can it be secured 
through enforcement of rules and regulations that savor of might, without due 
consideration of workmen’s rights? Employers may make such rules and have 
them superficially observed, and still get much less in productive service than that 
of which their force is capable. But with conditions carefully adjusted to the 
personal rights of both parties, the workers who do not respond in the same 
spirit will be only the unworthy minority. 
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‘*THE CALL OF THE JOB” 


In the crude job as we get tt there is much rubbish. For work 
és avery human product. Itis no better than we have made it, and 
even when it ts redeemed from brutal drudgery tt is apt to be scarred 
and warped by our stupidities and our ineptitudes. Out of the 
rough-hewn masses in which work comes to us it ts our business — 
ét 2s civilization’s business — to shape a vocation fit for man. We 
shall have to remake tt again and again; in the meantime, before 
we reject what we now have, it is worth while to see what we want. 

What (besides better hours, better wages, healthier conditions) 
are the points of a good job? Imagine a sensible man looking for 
a satisfactory work, a vocational adviser guiding novices toward the 
best available occupation, and a statesman trying to mold the indus- 
trial world somewhat nearer to the heart’s desire — what should 
they try for? Physical and financial standards determine what we 
get out of a job. But what shall we get in it? Much or little, I 
think, according to its fitness or unfitness for our personality —a 
factor much neglected nowadays. 

Among the points of a good job I shall name seven: 1. Diffi- 
culty and crudeness enough to call out our latent powers of mastery. 
2. Variety and initiative, balanced by monotony and supervision. 
3. A boss. 4. A chance to achieve, to build something and to rec- 
ognize what we have done. 5. A title and a place which és ours. 
6. Connection with some institution, some firm or some cause which 
we can loyally serve. 7. Honorable and pleasant relations with 
our comrades in work. 

Fulfil these conditions and work és one of the best things in life. 
—Richard C. Cabot, in the Atlantic Monthly, November, 191}. 
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IT HAPPENS EVERY DAY 


Drawn by JOHN T. NOLF, Printer 
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Who is this man? He is the operator of a composing machine. Why is 
he not operating the machine? He has to stop to read his copy. Why does 
he have to stop to read his copy ? Because the boss allows the customer to 
send in copy-puzzles to amuse the operator. Does the operator think the 
puzzles funny? No. Does the boss? Not if he has a cost system? Does the 
customer like the copy-puzzles? Not when he sees the bills. 
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TIME is a first requisite to good work. An 
«<xpert engraver speaking about promises impos- 
‘ble of fulfilment in a recent interview said: 
The time taken to execute a fine piece of work 

‘ ill be forgotten, but the merit of the work will 
|e remembered long after the job itself is forgot- 
in. Inversely, a poor job will be a blemish, a 
| lot and a stain upon the engraver’s or printer’s 
y2putation, and the time taken to execute the job 
vill not extenuate the fault even if the fact be 
yemembered.” Do not nag the producers to make 
promises they can not fulfil. 

A Mark of Industrial Progress. 

Marsden G. Scott, now serving his third term 
as president of New York Typographical Union, 
No. 6, in announcing himself as a candidate for 
the presidency of the International Typographical 
Union declares that the union “must create an 
arbitration system for the book and job printing 
industry”; and as for strikes and lockouts, he 
says: 

“The flintlock musket did honorable and effec- 
tive service many years ago, but its ‘kick’ was as 
vigorous as that of an army mule. Its half-pint 
charge of buckshot riddled the woodpecker and 
the chipmunk when it hit, but the man who pulled 
the trigger was lame in the shoulder for a month 
afterward. 

“The strike has been an effective weapon for 
us, but it, too, carries a ‘kick’ and frequently 
causes unnecessary and irreparable damage. 
Neither of these weapons is to be ridiculed, but 
neither is modern. The flintlock musket has taken 
its place among the relics of other days, and the 
strike and the lockout belong there, too.” 

There are doubtless a large percentage of our 
readers who are surprised at these views so can- 
didly and vigorously expressed by Mr. Scott, but 
those who have watched the march of events will 
see in these declarations another advance on the 
highway of progress. The development of the 
printing arts, and the personal acquirements 
necessary to become proficient in these arts, are 
of themselves bringing employer and employee to 
a degree of interdependence heretofore unknown. 

4-5 


Therefore the time of compromises is here, and 
the forces that impel compromises are vastly more 
powerful than the strike or lockout ever were. 


Practical Fraternizing. 

Beginning the New Year with the proverbial 
good resolutions in first-class working condition 
and the ideal of our fraternal responsibilities 
warm in our imagination, the occasion is most 
propitious for renewed efforts to bring about some 
fruition from whatever there is of real fraternal 
spirit in the printing and publishing industry. 
To bring this exordium down from the academic 
to the practical we will refer the reader to a letter 
from Carlton M. Brosius, editor of the Herald- 
Progress, of Sumner, Mississippi, which appeared 
on page 230 of the November issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 

This letter evidently has inspired Otis F. 
Landers, editor of The Enterprise. Quincy, Gads- 
den County, Florida, to contribute a specimen of 
the chief product of his locality. Mr. Landers 
writes: “As nearly all the printers are sending 
you something novel from their localities, I am 
sending you a few leaves of Florida-Sumatra 
tobacco. This is the finest tobacco known for 
cigar wrappers, and is the principal product of 
this county. It is grown under artificial shade, 
to produce the fine texture and light color. An 
average yield is one thousand pounds to the acre, 
and it brings the grower from 30 to 55 cents a 
pound this year, though it has sold for $1 a pound. 
After the packers get through with it it brings 
from $1.50 to $5 a pound. It is as pliable and 
soft as silk.” 

It will be admitted that these letters, published 
in a magazine such as THE INLAND PRINTER, are 
of value to the localities which the writers repre- 
sent. These writers will possibly be enterprising 
enough to let their constituents know of their 
efforts to give deserved publicity to the resources 
of the community. But these are merely inci- 
dents. The newspaper editor, so far as his rela- 
tions with the merchants and business men of his 
community are involved, stands alone. His power 
to serve the community is localized, just as the 
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merchant’s power to serve the community is local- 
ized. Yet if there is anything in organization or 
fraternity —anything actual—vital—it would 
seem that the newspaper man could send to other 
newspaper men information regarding his local- 
ity of a character interesting to readers every- 
where. The “Fraternal Column” would widen 
the newspaper man’s influence, so that he could 
say to his advertisers and readers, “I represent 
to you and this community much more than the 
local paper you are supporting. I represent a 
fraternity that carries the news of our communal 
resources, industries and achievements to thou- 
sands and thousands of readers. I represent the 
newspaper fraternity in keeping your town and 


in the absence of protection for the design, is 
merely an added incentive to the design pirates, 
who benefit not only by appropriating the design 
but by appropriating the selling franchise created 
by advertising the original successful design. 
This phase of the movement was developed by 
R. H. Waldo, president of the Quoin Club (com- 
posed of men interested in the management of the 
magazines), in addressing the large convention o1 
manufacturers, the proceedings of which aré 
reported below: ‘In concluding, let me urge you 
on in your splendid fight for new legislation. 
Once proper protection is accorded you will be 
able to reap the immense advantages of adver- 
tising and publicity, and your selling cost wil! 


A FLORIDA-SUMATRA TOBACCO LEAF. 


Original 20 inches long and 10 inches wide. 
Courtesy of Otis F. Landers, editor of The Enterprise, Quincy, Florida. 


county mapped in the minds of the public, and the 
value to you and this community is in the rela- 
tions I establish for you with the newspaper 
fraternity at large as well as the service my 
paper does for your locality.” It is obvious that 
the newspaper and printing fraternities have it in 
their power to make the fraternal spirit potential 
far beyond the courtesies and amenities that tra- 
ditionally uphold. How far the interchange of 
industrial news could be carried would be deter- 
minable by the group or groups of newspaper 
editors who would take up the subject tentatively. 





The Movement to Procure Protection Against Design 
Piracy. 

As previously announced in these pages, the 
National Registration League is actively prose- 
cuting its mission to protect design in all the arts 
and manufactures. 

This is a movement of great importance to print- 
ers and publishers. Many manufacturers of arti- 
cles in which the design is a prime element of the 
value are deterred from advertising them by cata- 
logues or in periodicals, because such advertising, 


decrease. Your great reward, besides a new 
business freedom, will be the superior trade 
opportunities which may be brought about by pro- 
tecting design patents. And we magazine men, 
believing that vastly better trade conditions will 
be created by proper legislation in your behalf, 
will give you every assistance that lies within our 
power.” 

The demand for fair protection of design 
property has crystallized in the formation of the 
National Registration League, which held its first 
convention at the Hotel Astor, New York, Novem- 
ber 21. Over three hundred manufacturers, 
importers, designers and trade-press_ editors 
attended, representing the leading industries in 
all sections of the country. The silk, wall-paper, 
silversmith, watch, type, stove and agricultural- 
implement industries were represented by speak- 
ers, who related their grievances and urged 
concerted action toward obtaining redress from 
the Congress, and the lace, jewelry and other 
decorative-arts industries also had representatives 
present. 

Resolutions were passed urging the enactment 














of a federal law for the registration of designs for 
manufactured products, and a committee was 
appointed to take action upon the resolutions. 
The American manufacturer and designer is 
denied in his own country that protection which 
h has no difficulty in securing in foreign coun- 
tries for his original designs. A design which in 
many instances has cost thousands of dollars to 
d: velop becomes the property of any one in the 
United States who chooses at a very small expense 
tc imitate it; while the same design may be sold 
b the originator in a foreign country or used 
eclusively by himself in that country. In foreign 
c untries industrial designs are protected by the 
s:me rules which apply to books, oil paintings, 
ei gravings and other examples of the fine arts, 
w uile here the industrial designs have to seek pro- 
tection in the Patent Office under the rules which 
apply to purely mechanical inventions. A man 
proficient in the knowledge of mechanical move- 
ments, gears, levers and the like, has to pass on an 
artistic design which, if of the better class, must 
conform with recognized geometric forms or 
forms derived from nature, all of which have 
been used innumerable times, but which by new 
combinations and new gradations of line, of 
contour and of color are recognizable in their 
entirety as original conceptions; and the mechani- 
cal expert has to decide by a rigid formula, which 
in the case of types declares in effect that every 
letter that is structurally of a line approximately 
circular in form is an “O,” irrespective of grada- 
tions or disposition of the lines and color in the 
letter. Thus it happens that patents are readily 
granted to freakish or abnormal designs. A let- 
ter “O” constructed of a series of angles not pre- 
viously used would be recognized by the mechani- 
cal expert as novel, though it defied all the canons 
of good lettering. The Patent Office construes the 
law liberally, and issues patents readily enough, 
but the courts rarely sustain the patent issued to 
protect designs, owing to the unwise attempt of 
the law to apply the rules governing mechanical 
inventions to design inventions. Invariably in 
such suits the court agrees that the originator 
deserves the protection denied by the law. A vase- 
design of pleasing curves and symmetrical lines 
may have in it elements previously used in design- 
ing a thousand other vases and yet be actually a 
novel and original combination of such elements; 
and the design of such a vase would be protected 
in foreign countries, but is denied protection here. 
All the American manufacturer asks is to have 
established here the same protection accorded to 
original designs in foreign countries. 
William H. Ingersoll of “dollar watch” fame 
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favored the adoption in our laws of the German 
legislative principle regarding unfair trade, which 
says that any practice which is repugnant to good 
morals is against the law and can be stopped upon 
proof. It was pointed out by E. W. Bradford, 
president of the Patent Law Association, that 
design pirates invariably applied the stolen ideas 
to articles of inferior workmanship and value, 
and that in addition to losing the exclusive use of. 
an original design the defrauded party frequently 
suffered a loss in reputation through the associa- 
tion of their design with the inferior work and 
materials used in the imitation. John S. Holbrook, 
of the Gorham Manufacturing and Silversmiths 
Company, related an instance in which a Gorham 
design, produced at great expense, and made in 
standard weights of silver, was imitated in silver 
so thin that it could be broken by one’s thumb- 
nail. Outwardly the piece was well calculated to 
deceive the unwary into the belief that it was a 
Gorham production, and if bought under such 
representations expressed or inferred the Gorham 
Company would not infrequently receive the cen- 
sure of the victim of piracy for the inferior 
weight and quality of manufacture. Charles 
Cheney, of Cheney Brothers, and president of the 
Silk Manufacturers’ Association of America, spoke 
on “The Piracy Curse in the Silk Industry,” and 
vigorously denounced the theft of designs and 
patterns. There was a general agreement that 
the law should apply to American citizens and 
foreigners alike. 

Robert W. Nelson, president of the American 
Type Founders Company, was elected chairman 
of the National Registration League, and J. Clyde 
Oswald, proprietor of The American Printer, vice- 
chairman. The secretary is S. M. Weatherly, 
who is in charge of the headquarters of the league 
at 1309 Race street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
E. W. Bradford, of Washington, was elected gen- 
eral counsel. Advisory Committee: John S. Hol- 
brook, vice-president Gorham Manufacturing and 
Silversmiths Company; Charles Cheney, Cheney 
Brothers, president Silk Association of America; 
M. H. Birge, wall-paper manufacturer; George 
H. Barber, vice-president, Michigan Stove Com- 
pany; Z. Van Raalte, lace manufacturer. 

A pamphlet has been prepared by the league 
covering the whole matter, and this and other 
literature of the league may be had upon applica- 
tion to the secretary. It is decidedly in the inter- 
est of the printing trades that the desired reform 
should be effected, and printers and publishers 
should give the matter all the publicity at their 
command in order to further the work of the 
league. 








MATERNITY. 


Wife and daughter of Elbert Bede, Cottage Grove Sentinel, Cottage Grove, Oregon. 
Photograph by the Armstrong Studios. 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS. 


Selling Below Cost. 


Competition, that hydra-headed monster that is blamed 
for most of the ills that burden and annoy printerdom, is 
the excuse that is usually given for selling below cost and 
handing to our customers a real money gift. 

Let us consider the matter a little and see whether it is 
ever really necessary to sell below or even at cost. There 
are just three reasons why it is usually done: To retain a 
customer whose other work seems valuable; to prevent our 
competitor from getting the job; and to keep the plant 
running in dull times. We will ignore the errors that 
cause such sales because they are not intentional. 

First — You desire to retain a customer and because he 
has made the claim that he has a lower price you drop 
still lower and take the order at an actual loss. What have 
you gained? Certainly not a profit, nor yet a satisfied cus- 
tomer; he would have had more confidence in you had you 
told him that you were in business to make a profit and 
that the price quoted only contained a reasonable profit, 
and that you would be perfectly willing to show him your 
cost sheets on the job and take cost plus fifteen per cent 
when the job was finished. Now he thinks that you have 
been robbing him and will not again be willing to give you 
your first price. You have not only lost the confidence of 
your customer, which is the foundation of all profitable 
business, but your profit as well. 

Second — You have named a losing price to prevent 
your competitor from getting the business. You knew you 
were going to lose money and perhaps realized that your 
customer would be wise enough to see his chance when the 
order was to be placed again, but you did it out of “ pure 
cussedness.” Suppose a large proportion of the printers 
did that, how long before you would be starved out of busi- 
ness? Present conditions show the effect on the buyer — 
this is what creates the shopper. 

Third — You took that long run at less than cost to 
“keep your presses going and your organization from being 
broken up.” That’s the excuse, but what is the result? 
Orders to rush it through. “Taken low and must be 
pushed,” you tell your foreman, and he passes it along to 
the pressman with embellishment of the language, and it 
does not take much of such work to demoralize the best- 
manned pressroom that was ever gotten together. 

Necessity may arise to make it right to take a certain 
job at or near cost, but never below. If your object was to 
drive your competitor out of the market it would only be 
necessary to sell so close that he could not live, never to go 
below cost. And when such necessity arises from legiti- 
mate cause (not to kill a competitor) your customer should 
be informed that you are doing his work at cost, and why, 
and he should be shown the cost records to convince him 
of your integrity. You will find that he will seldom ask it 
a second time, and you will retain his respect. 


As to the filler proposition — it is a delusion and a 
snare. You do a certain amount of work at a profit and 
think to add more at a lower price without increasing the 
cost; but if you keep a real cost system you will find this a 
delusion. The only items that do not increase are so small 
that you are surprised when you figure it up. 

One more feature before we stop. A buyer who has 
bought a certain job at a certain low price will always 
remember the fact when placing the repeat order, and will 
always forget the conditions by which that price was 
obtained or any special reason you gave, even if you write 
it on the bill. If you will not repeat he will use your price 
as a club to get the other fellow to make a fool of himself, 
and generally succeeds. So that one low price has spoiled 
a buyer of printing not only for you but for the trade at 
large. And it does not stop there, for your competitor will 
retaliate and spoil another. 

Why not be men and do as your customers do? Make a 
price for your goods and stick to it. Oh, yes, there is cut- 
ting in other lines, but not by the men who buy the most 
printing; they are usually successful through price mainte- 
nance and know what it means, and would respect you for 
maintaining your price. 

To sum up, it is never really necessary to sell below 
cost, and seldom at a very small profit. If the usual market 
rate is below your cost of production, look up your records 
and see whether you are properly equipped for that class 
of work or what the leaks are, and when satisfied that your 
price is right get your fellow printers together and discuss 
the matter and see why the low price prevails. Usually it 
will be found to be because of ignorance. Then work for a 
correct market rate or give up that class of business. But 
never, never knowingly sell below cost. 


The Yearly Round-up 


Many printers, like other business men, make an annual 
round-up of their affairs and try to ascertain just where 
they stand financially and lay plans for the coming year, 
and this is about the usual time for this pleasant — or 
perhaps unpleasant — task to be taken up. 

If you have during the past or some previous year made 
a loose-leaf or card-index inventory with a page or card 
for every individual font of type, piece of machinery, fix- 
ture, and lot of stock, it will be easy to know the invoice 
and present value of your plant, as the additions and sub- 
tractions have been made when they occurred, and all you 
have to do is total the figures. If you have not yet made 
this labor-saving inventory make it now. It will require 
very little more time than a book inventory and will save 
for ever after, as it need never be rewritten as a whole. 

Of course, your books have been carefully kept, and you 
can soon tell how much you owe or are owed and the 
amount of cash on hand; and the balance due you on this 
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combination, added to your present value as shown by 
your inventory, is the correct amount of capital you have 
in the business, and will be the basis of your interest charge 
for the next year at local legal rates. 

And when you have added up all your assets do not 
forget that the liability column must contain these items 
before you can say you have any profit: Interest on total 
investment, depreciation on invoice value of plant and fix- 
tures at least ten per cent, and allowance for bad debts, 
unless you have charged off to profit and loss all really 
doubtful ones. Naturally, you have included your per- 
sonal salary in the pay-roll from month to month, if not, 
charge it off now as a liability. These, then, with your 
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its present useful value which you can recover from the 
insurance company, regardless of whether it is new or 
old —a standard of value ranging from one-half to two- 
thirds its cost. Second, its book value at which you carry 
it is part of your investment, being its cost less what- 
ever you have deducted for wear and tear or depreciation. 
This will, in many cases, be higher than the insurance value 
on nearly new machinery or tools, and often lower on the 
older plant. Third, its sale value—the price you could 
get for it if you were compelled to dispose of it for cash 
owing to changing business conditions or going in for 
work for which it would not be suitable. This will always 
be the lowest value. And this is the value that should be 

















Where is the fleetness of thy feet, 
Where the brightness of thine eye? 

Is their loss then but thine own that men 
Rejoice to have them die? 


Photograph by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 


current liabilities having been deducted from your assets, 
show your net worth, and the increase in that net worth 
over the previous annual statement shows your real profit 
— if so be you have made any — and we sincerely hope that 
it will be at least twenty per cent of your gross business. 

Do not forget that your interest and depreciation are to 
be cash payments taken from the business and not merely 
accumulations of dilapidated or new machinery. The 
interest belongs to the man who furnishes the capital, but 
the depreciation should be invested or deposited in some 
bank or institution where it forms a replacement fund, and 
you are really impairing your capital when you fail to do 
this. The present value of the plant and the amount in the 
renewal fund should equal the price of the new machinery, 
material or fixtures, etc.; not your book value, but the 
actual forced-sale value, which is quite different. 

Every machine in your plant has three values — we 
say machine, but mean the whole physical plant. First, 


balanced by the reserve or replacement fund to make up 
full invoice value. 

In calculating profits this depreciation fund is consid- 
ered as something outside of the business and not counted 
as part of your capital or assets in making up your profits. 
It has passed beyond your control, so to speak, though some 
do carry the interest accruing on it into the profit side of 
the profit and loss account, while others allow it to accumu- 
late in the replacement account until that account shall 
become large enough to renew the plant, when payment to 
it may stop. 

But don’t enthuse, that day would be very far distant, 
for always before that date some machine has to be 
replaced and the price in excess of the sale value of the 
old machine is to be taken from the replacement fund. 
Not new machines added for growth of business; they 
should come out of profits or increased capital invested. 

Now go over your annual statement with these ideas in 
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view and see how much of a profit you have made — and 
perhaps how much more than that supposed profit you owe 
to your replacement fund to say nothing of the interest. 

Think this over and see how you would feel if you were 
only a stockholder in your business instead of its head and 
manager. Would you be satisfied with-your present state- 
ment and the financial condition it really shows, or would 
you be clamoring for a better showing next year? 

Happy are you if the first is the case, and if the latter 
clamor also for a real cost system in the plant that will 
show conditions right through the year from job to job 
and permit close corrections instead of postponing them 
until the end of the year because no one knows just how 
things really are going. 

Now is the time to look this cost-system question 
squarely in the face and get it working for you as it has 
for every man who has put it in and honestly followed its 
showing. 

The Law Brief Again. 

From time to time letters have been received anent the 
discussion of the cheap law-brief printers, but while their 
writers make claims that they are making money they fail 
to give any figures from their cost sheets to prove it. One 
exception, however, is a Pacific coast man who admits he 
runs a small plant and gets his “lino” set outside. He 
says that the compositor and pressman did the work on a 
job press, using two chases, and that accounts for their 
time being grouped. He also claims a very low overhead 
cost, as will be seen by his charges. 

The job was a brief of 102 pages and cover, set in 
twelve-point, twenty-one ems wide (a very small page), 
and here are the items. 


Machine composition, twelve-point, 21 ems, per bill. .$34.75 
Labor of compositor and pressman............-..++. 14.25 








Leading by apprentice..................+: Weiaa b amreane 1.50 
Paper: stoek, inside and cover. ........ 0... ..ceesseccs 2.60 
Catting: and handling stock... ... «266.0% cece cece 50 
Chasing proof to customer and machine............. 1.00 
RONMORIMER 6a src fw RE re He Rio eo KEES UAE RH Se nee Baers 1.60 
Trimming (really part of binding).................. -50 
DDE Ue eece ala te nelcee oals woned nH iaae Kee Rae ae rewaae 25 
Incidentals — oil, rags, benzin, etc................0-- -25 
PE on Ph Bisse teed HedREE eH eOrR seo RNS ORE OeS -50 
$57.70 

Twenty-five per cent for profit................... 14.45 
WON ceo'sclols cattle tear ee la alee ele eS UO Cele ong aw 


Our correspondent says: 

“The brief made 102 pages and cover, which was 
charged as two pages, and I charged 85 cents a page for 
104 pages, and billed the job as $88.40, and consider that 
I made money.” 

Our correspondent’s figures have been copied just as he 
sends them, as they show a cost of more than 50 cents a 
page and a minimum selling price of 75 cents, which, owing 
to the fact that he did not have an accurate cost system he 
felt inclined to doubt and raised to about 85 cents a page. 

This will close this discussion for the present, but we 
want to call attention to the fact that it is high time that 
printers get busy along the line of formulating the right 
price for each class of work regardless of lawyers or buy- 
ers, and also regardless of the fact that the illy equipped 
plant could not produce the goods at the price, much less 
make a profit. Then we shall see the various classes of 
work turning to those firms having the proper equipment 
for handling them to the best advantage, and all printers 
better off than they are now, trying to do everything while 
equipped for nothing. 


Absolute Prices Versus Approximate. 


A California correspondent calls attention to the injus- 
tice to the printer that is worked by those customers who 
demand absolute prices in advance — sometimes in advance 
of the preparation of the copy — and who secure from six 
to ten estimates, or we should say bids, from as many 
different printers. Here is an extract from his letter: 

“An organization of this city is at present having 
printed a constitution and by-laws and brought the copy to 
me for a bid. .Copy was partly reprint and partly manu- 
script, pasted up in such shape that it would have con- 
sumed considerable time to figure just how many pages it 
would make. One printer told me that it took him two 
hours and a half to make up his bid. I offered to do the 
work at a certain price per page, but the committee insisted 
upon a flat-price bid. This I refused, as I did not consider 
the proposition a fair one and the job was not a large one. 
Six other printers besides myself were asked to figure on 
the job, and assuming that they each required the same 
time for figuring, you can see that fifteen hours’ time would 
have been wasted and that at only $1 an hour would mean 
$15, or more than the total profit on the job, and the 
printers of the city as a whole were at a loss even if the 
successful bidder did get the work at a right price.” 

Here is a very important problem in the “cost and 
method ” of handling printing. What are we going to do 
to prevent such absolute loss? This is only a minor case; 
the editor knows of cases where seven or eight printers 
made dummies and sketches worth from $15 to $50 each on 
jobs that were finally sold for less than $1,000. 

It is a growing evil, too, and must be dealt with and 
settled in the near future. We admit without reserve that 
the buyer has a right to know what he is buying and that 
he has an equal right to know as nearly as possible in 
advance about what it is going to cost him, and in some 
cases a right to know exactly how much he will be asked to 
pay; but the seller —the printer — also has his right to 
know exactly what he is figuring on and to see the exact 
copy in good readable shape when asked to make an exact 
bid. Further than this he has the right to know who he is 
bidding against and how many bids are being asked. 

Of course, he never has had this right acknowledged or 
even recognized by the buyer, but it undoubtedly exists, and 
printers generally should get together on this point and 
refuse to make anything beyond an approximate bid unless 
the full and correct copy is submitted to them and their 
estimator given ample time to make his calculations. 

If printers generally would adopt a standard form of 
estimate or tender and live up to a few rules like the fol- 
lowing, the nuisance of the shopping buyer of printing 
would be largely reduced and in a short time abated 
altogether. 


RULES TO BE OBSERVED IN SUBMITTING ESTIMATES. 


No estimate will be given unless copy is shown in full and style 
either selected or left absolutely to bidder; in the latter case he will 
show sample for style. 

Absolute figures will not be given on partially prepared copy or on 
sample of a previous edition of the same or a similar job. 

Sketches and drawings will not be made unless buyer is willing to 
pay a reasonable charge for the service in case they are rejected or not 
used. 

Detailed estimates of the various parts or operations in the manufac- 
ture of a job of printing will not be given under any conditions. The 
buyer has no right to such inside information. The exception to this 
being in the case of engravings for illustrations, which will be bid upon 
as a separate item. 

All estimates given upon partially prepared copy or from last edition 
prints, or a similar job, shall contain a statement such as this: ‘ This 
estimate is only an approximation, and the price actually charged may 
be higher or lower, according to actual conditions found when complete 
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copy is furnished and job finished. This firm is not bound in any way 
to either receive this job or complete the work at this price should copy 
and conditions vary from those stated in this estimate.” 

Such a stand on the part of printers would soon put a 
stop to the unnecessary sketch and the wild estimate made 
from some untechnical descriptions of what is wanted. 

Some one connected with the national organization of 
printers ought to take the matter up and see that such an 
estimate or general contract blank is prepared and that 
organized printers are lined up to push it into general use. 

The majority of our customers are honest in their inten- 
tions, but ignorant as to what is necessary for the printer 
in his estimating and contracting department, and inno- 
cently ask for the bids of various printers in order to pro- 
tect themselves from their own ignorance and the supposed 
cupidity of the printer. Let us, then, prepare the uniform 


standard estimate blank and show the buyer of printing 
that we as business printers desire to treat him squarely. 


Handling Machine Composition. 


Only a few years ago it was simply a question of qual- 
ity as between certain typesetting machines and handwork, 
and the publisher and the employing printer had a choice 
in the matter as their preferences or pocketbooks might 
influence them; but it is not so to-day; it is now machine 
composition or nothing on every job requiring more than 
a few thousand ems of plain matter. This is the era of 
machine composition, and hand compositors are so scarce 
and their speed so low that it would be almost suicidal to 
attempt any work of even moderate size as a hand-set job. 
On the other hand, the machine operators have become so 
expert and the manufacturers have supplied so many extra 
facilities that we really do not miss our old friend, the 
Knight of the Composing-stick. 

These new conditions have also brought about new 
methods of handling type-matter, whether slug or individ- 
ual letters, and made possible many savings that were not 
even thought of in the olden days. And the writer looks 
to see still greater economies in the very near future. 

As we all know, distribution is and has been a great 
time-consumer in the composing-room, taking from twenty 
to twenty-five per cent of all the time paid for, so far as 
the compositor is concerned. Here is a place for some good 
management to make a great saving. Yes, of course, all 
slug and machine-cast matter is dumped without “ dis.,” 
but how much more could be done by a little forethought. 
The machines now set from five to eighteen point in a num- 
ber of faces, and there is no reason why by means of a 
careful layout almost all catalogue and booklet work should 
not be cast so as to require very few leads in the make-up 
and a small fraction of time to extract them in the wind- 
up. Then again, there is the duplicate job that is so easily 
done on either linotype or monotype at less cost in most 
cases than electrotyping with its accompanying foundry 
lock-up; and certainly with less delay. 

Every plant using machines should have the work care- 
fully laid out to proper scale and particular attention given 
to utilizing the peculiarities of the machines you have, and 
with the thought always in mind that make-up and dis- 
tribution shall be reduced to the minimum. It is wonderful 
what can be done. We recall a large mail-order catalogue 
of about 250 pages where almost one thousand hours were 
saved by a careful layout, which only required about two 
hundred hours of the layout man’s time. And some of 
those thousand hours were machine time, too. It paid 
well in cold cash and in the appearance of the job, which 
was more readable and more uniform in style. 
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Then there is the typecaster that makes type for your 
cases. Keep careful record on that useful new recruit to 
the composing-room and see just how much it costs to 
make your type — not a few sorts at a time, but in reason- 
able quantities so as to have full cases to set from. At 
first it will cost so much you will want to distribute it, but 
when you deduct from the cost the saving in time from 
having full cases, the saving in the pressroom from having 
new type, and the saving of distribution, you will probably 
decide that it does not pay to distribute anything except 
foundry type, and perhaps the day will come when some 
one will invent a process that will bring the cost of foundry 
type in the favored class. 

Now here are a few pointers in handling machine 
composition: 

Remember that copy should be so prepared that it can 
be read as fast as the operator can set the type, or in other 
words, use the keys, and that every time this is not done 
you are losing money, as both man and machine are idle 
while he is trying to decipher “ phoney ” copy. 

Bear in mind that a good operator who puts on the 
galley 2,500 ems that need no correction is worth more than 
one who gets 3,000 and requires from ten to twenty minutes 
correction for each thousand ems. It is salable product you 
pay for. 

Mark every job of which you need a duplicate, and let 
the two be set together. There is little risk inthis with a 
good operator. 

Make it a rule to have storage space enough to keep 
any job which is likely to come up again in practically the 
same form in twelve months or less. The interest on the 
metal tied up will not nearly equal the profit on the com- 
position saved. But do not give the saving to your 
customer. 

Keep your machines in perfect condition, and add every 
improvement as soon as it comes on the market if it is 
useful in the class of work you are doing. 

Specialize on some one class of work, as this requires 
a less expensive equipment than if you try to do every- 
thing, and besides, your operators become expert on that 
particular line and give you = greater output for each 
dollar of expense. 

And for goodness sake don’t forget that while it used 
to take from $800 to $1,000 a compositor to equip the 
composing-room, you have fully four times that much 
invested for each man in your machine-composition room, 
and that the cost per hour while not rising in proportion 
is much greater. 

Finally, make up your mind to work toward the aboli- 
tion of distribution as far as possible, so as to reduce the 
dead load of nonproductive time that your composing-room 
must carry. 

Attention to these factors will give you a much lower 
hour-cost, unless you are overequipped or attempt to carry 
the old line of foundry type as well as your own make. 
There will always be some faces and some sizes that you 
can not make, and until the reformation of the typefounder 
comes you will have to distribute these, but careful man- 
agement will reduce them to the minimum. All type that 
is not in use because of its being duplicated on the machine 
should be fed to the machine and returned to the cases as 
new type. . 

Distribution will never be entirely done away with, but 
can be reduced to ten per cent or less, thus allowing for an 
increase in the present sixty-five to seventy per cent pro- 
ductive dead time in the composing-room and allowing it to 
rise to eighty or eighty-five per cent. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 


Anonymous letters will not be noticed; 


therefore correspondents will please give their names— not 
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guarantee of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 


PROOF MARKS AND THE PRINTER. 


To the Editor: WILMINGTON, DEL., Nov. 16, 1913. 

The attached clipping of our advertisement in a furni- 
ture magazine may serve as the basis of an article, either 
in light or heavy vein, as to whether or not it would be 
advisable to have the printing fraternities standardize 
either the word “ Delete” or its highly fantastic symbol 
somewhat resembling a lower-case “d.”’ If such were done, 
it would prevent a recurrence of such ludicrous and expen- 
sive situations disclosed by the word “ Delete” in the dis- 
play section of our advertisement. 











\ Fabio | 


Delete Leather 


The Ideal Fabric 
for Upholsterers 


NIFORM in texture, which 
gives it strength to endure the 
strain of application. 


Does not become hard and crack if exposed 
to extremes of temperature. 


Its surface is waterproof and can be easily 
cleansed with soap and water. 


It is made in plain and skiver effects, and also in 
many attractive shades which retain their color 
under most trying conditions. 


ABRIKOID LEATHER wil! improve your product, and 
save time and material in the workshop. Add to the 
reputation of your house as a maker of serviceable and 

attractive furniture upholstered with this most durable 

fabric. 

FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES, ASK YOUR JOBBER OR 
WRITE TO DEPT. 387 


DU PONT FABRIKOID CO. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 




















Instructions to the Printer Worked into the Ad. 


When proof was submitted for our approval, it con- 
tained our trade-mark as you see in the advertisement. 
Also there was the word “ Du Pont” enclosed in an oval 
directly below the combination trade-mark. Not wanting 
the “ Du Pont” oval, we drew a line through it and wrote 


“Delete” in the margin. We certainly feel that the com- 
positor or proofreader were absent, and the correction was 
made by that ever-present aid, the “ devil ” — because only 
such a genius could make and exploit so quickly a product 
like “ Delete Leather! ” 

We pass this incident to you without any desire to 
detract from the individual ability of compositor or his 
versatile understudy — the “ devil.” It simply illustrates 
what miracles in manufacturing may be quickly and won- 
derfully produced with a few pieces of type metal and 
widely proclaimed by printers’ ink. 

If your readers will in the future exercise more super- 
vision over the attempts of their “satanic” helpers, we 
shall not be burdened with unexpected additions to our 
Fabrikoid product — and no doubt other advertisers will 
share our sense of security. 

GEORGE FRANK LorD, 
Manager Advertising Division. 





MACHINE TRANSPOSITIONS. 


To the Editor: Port JERVIS, N. Y., Dec. 14, 1913. 

The article on “ Transpositions,” by C. S. Gunn, in 
THE INLAND PRINTER is interesting, but seems to me biased, 
placing the blame of transpositions upon operators. 

Brother Gunn’s experience in one of the largest com- 
posing-rooms in the United States is, I think, confined to a 
class of work wholly in a class by itself. If he would take 
up the average paper published in this country he would 
discover many errors in these papers, principally trans- 
positions, that are unquestionably machine troubles. For 
instance, the transposition in the word “of” —is there 
any good operator who would punch the “ f ” button before 
he would punch the “o” button? He might possibly do so 
in a word having two of the buttons near each other. 
Doublets and outs are invariably the cause of poor copy. 

Transpositions, and I have had many of them, I can 
trace, always in troubles that are overlooked, or not quite 
readily found, yet upon close and careful investigation will 
be located and remedied. The booklet issued by the Mergen- 
thaler Company, “ Suggestions to Operators,” containing 
information on all troubles and remedies, if followed up, 
will usually relieve the anxiety and fussing and fuming 
caused by linotype troubles. 

True, one shift of operators may do better work than 
another shift of operators, but does that signify or estab- 
lish the fact that transpositions are wholly the cause of 
the operators? It does not take very long for a little thing 
to happen, unseen and unnoticed, momentarily to make 
trouble. 

I have known a machine to go along merrily for eight 
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hours of a day, and then when operating again for a few 
hours in the evening of the same day, the proofs would 
show many transpositions. Why? Has the same operator 
that worked the keyboard during the daytime in doing the 
same stunt in the evening changed his mode of operating 
or lost control of the keyboard? No! Has not something 
happened to interfere in some way with the passage of the 
matrices, or has not something happened to the matrices 
themselves, or the whole escapement mechanism? What 
may take a day or two to accumulate will and can show up 
at once without seeming just cause, but thought and exam- 
ination will reveal it. 

I believe it is wholly within the hands of an operator- 
machinist to trace all transpositions by intelligent and 
careful search; although many times unable to find the 
causes of the transpositions immediately, a_ persistent 
search will find the mischief-maker. 

And, let me add, that the output in the printed matter 
of the Government print-shop is not wholly without trans- 
positions, that the writer of this article, who handles very 
many of the agricultural bulletins of the Government, has 
come to the conclusion that transpositions occur even in 
that shop, where expert men are supposed to be on the job. 

The article referred to by Mr. Gunn is not wrong or 
misleading, and in the case of radical transpositions there 
is no need of argument as to whom to lay the blame. There 
is only one thing to do, namely, “ Seek and ye shall find.” 

K. E. KASELITZ. 





MACHINE TRANSPOSITIONS. 


To the Editor: WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 10, 1913. 

In last month’s INLAND PRINTER the statement was 
made by the undersigned that a majority of linotype- 
machine transpositions are due to the operator. I have 
been told by some operators that the statement was cor- 
rect; by others wrong; and again, that I was prejudiced 
from the standpoint of the machinist. If the readers will 
pardon a personal reference at this time, permit me to say 
that for five years I was an operator, and for several years 
previous to that a printer, before taking up the mechanical 
end exclusively. I wish to be reasonable —and in that 
light let us look at the machine — the linotype. 

It is a marvel of ingenuity; its belts travel and its 
parts work in perfect unison; it will assemble matrices 
just as fast as the human fingers can touch the keys. 
An operator of fair ability will send into its assembler 
matrices at the rate of 240 per minute — say forty words 
— with a spaceband between each word. The majority of 
transpositions are generally due to the spaceband beating 
the last letter of some word into the assembler. The opera- 
tor employs several fingers of his two hands in operating 
the keyboard. With the little finger of his left hand he 
strikes the spaceband bar at the completion of each word. 
It is a movement that is fixed in the mind and becomes 
almost automatic. Sometimes, and very often, the last 
letter before a space is located far to the right or in center 
of the magazine. If one-quarter of one second is allowed 
between the striking of the letter and the spaceband there 
will be no transpositions. But, if the striking of the letter 
and the spaceband bar is done almost simultaneously 
(which is too often the case) there is nothing else for the 
heavier spaceband with its direct fall to do but beat the 
letter. These figures are based on a machine running six 
and one-half lines per minute. The faster the machine the 
greater the operator’s chance for false fingering. “ To err 
is human,” and I ask which is the more reasonable to 
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believe erred, this perfectly timed machine or this human 
being? I ask is it just to the machine to place at its door 
faults created for it by those entrusted with its operations? 
You were told when you began to work it that its keyboard 
was timed in proportion to the other parts of the machine. 
No, you are not satisfied. To accommodate the freak ideas 
of some operator the speed of the keyboard must be 
changed. An investigation would probably develop the 
fact that one-half the linotype machines in the country 
have the keyboard speeded — but not the matrix-delivery 
belt in proportion, the result being the spaceband is not 
timed suitably with the matrices. You want speed, Mr. 
Operator. And again I ask, why do you want a machine 
to run at a rate that would cast seven or eight lines per 
minute when you can’t set but four? One operator says 
it’s because he likes to get his double letters in a hurry; 
another, that he likes to work fast a while and then rest. 
When you demand unnatural conditions to meet your 
freakishness is it just to blame the machine? 

Now just a word to the proofreader who so readily 
recognizes transpositions among other things as machine 
errors. I seriously doubt if one reader in ten has ever had 
the slightest experience as an operator, and his knowledge 
of what constitutes a machine error is based solely upon 
what his good friend the operator told him; and this par- 
ticular operator who goes about peddling advice in every 
department of a shop is generally the fellow whose product 
needs the greatest amount of protection. 

And again, just a word to the proprietor and the busi- 
ness manager. The chances are that your head machinist 
is known more often by number than by name. You put 
thousands of dollars’ worth of machinery in his care and 
when you want to discuss its needs or condition you call 
your foreman. He tells you that this machine and that 
machine is in bad condition. He knows, for the operator 
told him so. You don’t send for that head machinist and 
ask the reason why. Oh, no! You tell the foreman to go 
back and tell him there will be another man on the job if 
things do not change. Your foreman probably caused him 
to permit the things which he has complained of, and 
demands that he do something to remedy the trouble he 
caused to be created. 

In conclusion, Mr. Editor, let me say the stand I take 
for the machine is based upon its being kept in the condi- 
tion sent out by its makers. If freak ideas of machinists 
and operators are to be substituted for those of its makers; 
if some parts are to be speeded and others not; if filth is 
to cover this delicately adjusted machine where cleanliness 
should be supreme, then my sympathy goes out to the busi- 
ness office. I have no use for the machinist who will not 
lend every effort to remedy any defect complained of by 
the operator, nor have I any for the operator who, when 
the machinist is needed, lays back in his chair and yells, 
“Hey, you, Screwdriver; get the oil can and dope this 
cider mill.” It’s the machinist’s duty to explain to the 
operator the reasons why some of the things he requests 
can not be granted; show him what would result and 
prove to him that the transposition which he complains of 
is the work of his own fingering. 

Harmony between operator and machinist is essential 
to the success of each, and for the sake of that harmony 
keep hands off the trigger. The old mill is all right. While 
we were out the night before, like a lone sentinel it has 
stood watch o’ the night. It is ready to receive that spark 
of electricity which puts life into parts. It will do what 
your hands direct it to do — therefore, direct it right. 


CHARLES S. GUNN. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE LITERATURE OF TYPOGRAPHY. 
XII.— HISTORIES OF PRINTING IN AMERICA—(Continued). 


BY HENRY LEWIS BULLEN. 


T does not appear that the Dutch settlers 
| of New Amsterdam made any effort to 
introduce printing, and when the British 
finally captured the territory and renamed 
the capital city New York, in 1674, the 
Government did not encourage printing. 
Part of the instructions to Governor 
Dongan read: “ Forasmuch as great in- 
convenience may arise by the liberty of printing within 
our Province of New York, you are to provide by all neces- 
sary orders that no person keep any press for printing.” 
That was in the reign of James II., who three years later 
was a fugitive, with a more liberal successor on the throne 
— William of Orange. In 1693 the Governor and Council 
of the Province of New York “ Resolved in Council, That 
if a Printer will come and settle in the city of New York 
for the printing of our Acts of Assembly and Publick 
Papers, he shall be allowed the sum of £40 ($200) current 
money of New York per annum for his salary, and have 
the benefit of his printing besides what serves the publick.” 
William Bradford I. accepted this invitation and brought 
his little plant from Philadelphia in the same year. Two 
years later his salary was increased to £60 a year, and in 
1702 to £75. In 1693 the salary of the Surveyor-General 
of the province was also £40. Bradford’s compensation 
was quite liberal, when we remember that the Surveyor- 
General’s duties kept him constantly employed, while the 
printer worked for the province intermittently. The prov- 
ince paid for the materials used on its work, and after 
furnishing a limited number of copies of official printing 
to the authorities Bradford sold the balance to the public. 
As official printer, Bradford’s name appears in the list of 
‘officers of the Crown.” He was a prosperous and hon- 
ored citizen, a vestryman of Trinity Church, and ranked 
above merchants of all classes. Printers in other colonies 
envied his prosperity. Thus Keimer, who was Benjamin 
Franklin’s first employer in Philadelphia, relieves his dis- 
content in verse: 
“In Penn's sylvan country Type feels no disaster ; 
The Printers grow rich; one is Post-master. 
His father, a printer, is paid for his work 
And wallows in plenty just now in New York 
Though quite past his work and old as my Grannum, 
The Government pays him pounds forty per annum.” 

In 1863 the “two hundredth birthday of William 
Bradford ” was commemorated quite elaborately in the city 
of New York. The celebration was three years late. On 
the tombstone of Bradford in Trinity churchyard, in New 
York, 1660 is given as the date of his birth, but in an 
almanac printed by him, in 1739, it is printed that he was 
born in 1663, which date had been accepted by historians. 
A descendant of Bradford has recently established the cor- 
rectness of the earlier date on the tombstone, of which a 
view is printed on this page. The tri-centenary of Brad- 
ford’s birth should be celebrated in 1960. May we all be 
there. The chief source of information relating to Brad- 
ford is “An Address delivered at the Celebration of the 
New York Historical Society, May 20, 1863, of the Two 
Hundredth Birthday of Mr. William Bradford, who intro- 
duced the Art of Printing into the Middle Colonies of 
British America,” by John William Wallace, Albany, New 
York, 1863, 8vo, 114 pages, with plates, worth about $5. 
“ Historical Notes on the Introduction of Printing into 
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New York, 1693,” by George H. Moore, New York, 1887, 
8vo, 18 pages, worth about $2, discloses facts additional to 
those recorded by Wallace. 

William Bradford had two apprentices who achieved 
fame. One of these was John Peter Zenger, whose appren- 
ticeship commenced in 1711 and continued for eight years. 
In 1725 he commenced printing on his own account, estab- 
lishing the second press in New York. Bradford estab- 
lished the first newspaper in New York in 1725 —the 
New York Gazette — and Zenger established the second in 
1733 — the New York Weekly Journal, which very soon 
made a great stir in the world. Zenger himself was appar- 
ently a man of little force, but his paper was subsidized 
and controlled by influential citizens opposing the rule of 
an unpopular governor. In less than a year Zenger was 
indicted and arrested for libeling the provincial govern- 
ment, and Nos. 7, 47, 48 and 49 of his paper were ordered 
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Tomb of William Bradford I., in Trinity Churchyard, New York. He 
established the first printing-office in Philadelphia 
and also in New York. 


to be “burnt by the Hands of the common Hangman, or 
Whipper, near the Pillory in this City.” Two friendly and 
well-known lawyers who attempted to secure his release 
were disbarred by the court. The history of these pro- 
ceedings was first given in “The Complaint of James 
Alexander and William Smith to the Committee of the 
General Assembly of the Colony of New York,” a rare 4to 
pamphlet of 19 pages, dated December 27, 1735, a copy of 
which is worth about $150, being a plea for their reinstate- 
ment at the bar. Zenger was finally tried in July, 1735. 
As no New York lawyer dared to defend him, the services 
of Andrew Hamilton, of Philadelphia (the most eminent 
American lawyer of that time), were retained, and he 
secured the acquittal of his client after an imprisonment 
of thirty-five weeks. The mayor and citizens of New York 
being in opposition to the governor, the verdict was pop- 
ular. The freedom of the city was granted to Hamilton 
in the usual sort of an expensive gold box. The citizens 
made holiday and saluted the lawyer with salvos of can- 
non. Zenger was the local hero of the hour and Brad- 
ford went into eclipse. Zenger was appointed Printer to 
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the New York Assembly and to the Assembly of New 
Jersey. The outcome of this trial was of more than local 
importance. A distinguished authority says, “It marks 
the foot of humanity advanced a rung higher on the ladder 
of universal freedom.” It was in fact the first occasion in 
any court in any country in which a printer sued for libel 
had been declared not guilty. The theory of the law had 
ever been that the duty of the jury was limited to passing 
upon the fact of publication, and that “the greater the 
truth the greater the libel.” That the happy event of this 
trial was regarded by newspaper publishers as a great 
forward step is proved by the publicity it received. In 
1736 Zenger published “A Brief Narrative of the Case and 
Tryal of John Peter Zenger, Printer of the New York 
Weekly Journal,” and in 1737 “ Remarks on Zenger’s 


Tryal, taken out of the Barbados Gazette, for the Benefit 
of the Students in Law and others in North America.” 
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until 1752, in which year he opened a book store and a 
printing-office and established The Mercury. He pros- 
pered steadily until his death in 1807. His tomb is in 
Trinity churchyard. He left by will to his wife an annuity 
of £700 ($3,500); to two daughters £2,000 ($10,000) each; 
to another daughter an annuity of £200 ($1,000). The 
foregoing bequests to his daughters were made to equal 
various amounts given during his lifetime to two married 
daughters, and the residuary estate was divided between 
the daughters. As we remember the high purchasing value 
of money in 1807, and also the contentment of this man 
during seven years of a wage of $1.25 per week with board, 
and that during his life the War of Independence was 
fought and won, we count the result as marvelous. In 
those days of wooden hand presses the printer was invaria- 
bly rated a leading citizen by virtue of his calling, and the 
printers enjoyed a degree of prosperity astonishing to us 
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Reduced facsimile of the heading of the earliest issue now known to be in existence of the first news- 


In 1738 the above was reprinted in Boston by Thomas 
Fleet. In the same year, in London, J. Wilford issued four 
editions, and J. Roberts and an unknown publisher, one 
edition each. Seven other editions were issued before 
1800. All these editions are scarce and expensive. The 
whole matter is fully covered in “ John Peter Zenger, his 
Press, his Trial, and a Bibliography of Zenger Imprints, 
with a Reprint of the First Edition of the Trial,” by 
Livingston Rutherford, New York, 1904, 8vo, illustrated, 
275 pages, price about $12.50. 

The only comprehensive history of early printing in 
New York is “ Sketches of Printers and Printing in Colo- 
nial New York,” by Charles R. Hildeburn, New York, 1895, 
12mo, illustrated, 189 pages, worth about $7.50. It gives 
necessarily brief accounts of thirty-three master printers 
and their work from 1693 to 1800. “The Journal of Hugh 
Gaine, printer,” 8vo, edited by Paul Leicester Ford, 8vo, 
illustrated, New York, 1901, worth about $20, is important. 
Vol. I, 240 pages, contains the Biography and Bibliog- 
raphy, and Vol. II, 235 pages, the Journal and Letters. 
Gaine was a young Irish journeyman printer who arrived 
in New York in 1745 and was hired in a printing-plant 
owned by Parker and Franklin, at the wage of $1.25 a 
week, which was later increased by a small allowance for 
board. We remember that Bradford then had a salary or 
subsidy of £75 ($350) per year, and realize the great pur- 
chasing power of money in those times. That he was satis- 
fied is proved by the fact that he continued with Parker 


paper printed in New York. William Bradford I., printer and publisher. 








who mourn the lack of profits at our numerous cost con- 
gresses. There is a book for printers, now in its third 
edition, which among other misinformation asserts of 
these printers who used hand presses: “It should not 
have been difficult to arrive at a price for work in those 
days, yet printers never became rich. If they kept out of 
the sheriff’s hands they were judged to be successful 
printers.” This dictum is quite untrue; happily, the 
reverse was true. Printers of the eighteenth century 
ranked high in the esteem of the communities, and pros- 
pered financially. 

But as the nineteenth century unfolded itself the print- 
ers of America steadily lost standing in both social and 
commercial circles. Their typographical activities have 
found no historian, and their annals are sparse and scat- 
tered. Joel Munsell, printer, published, in 1850, “ Typo- 
graphical Miscellany, Historical and Practical,” Albany, 
8vo, illustrated, 274 pages, now worth about $5. This was 
begun “ with the view of collecting the history of printing 
in the State of’ New York by Counties,” but Munsell failed 
to secure sufficient codperation from the printers. “The 
original plan was soon abandoned,” and the scope of the 
work was changed; nevertheless there is some important 
historical matter in this book. Munsell started his print- 
ing business in Albany in 1836. After Isaiah Thomas he 
was the first man in America to collect a typographical 
library. This library was subsequently purchased by the 
State Library of New York, which in 1858 issued a “ Cata- 
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logue of Books on Bibliography, Typography and Engrav- 
ing,” 8vo, 148 pages —a useful collection, since increased. 
Munsell also collected ten thousand specimens of news- 
papers, many of special value, and these, bound in one 
hundred volumes, are in the State Library. In 1876 he 
printed and published his very useful “Chronology of 
Paper and Papermaking.” His descendants carry on his 
printing business in Albany at 542 Broadway under the 
name of Charles Munsell. 

Printing expanded westward along the Hudson river 
and Erie canal. There was a surprising amount of book- 
printing in towns on the Hudson. The Bullock web press, 
the first web perfecting press, was invented in Catskill. 
At one time there were three typefoundries in Albany. 
“The Press of Onondaga,” by Charles E. Fitch, Syracuse, 
1868, 8vo, 16 pages, worth about $2.50, affords a reliable 
history of printing in the region contiguous to Syracuse. 
“History of the Press of Western New York,” by Fred- 
erick Follett, Rochester, 1847, 8vo, 76 pages, does the same 
good service for seventeen western counties. It is worth 
about $2.50, and contains in addition the “ Proceedings of 
the Printers’ Festival held on the 141st Anniversary of 
the Birthday of Franklin in the City of Rochester.” Here 
are printed the names of one hundred and ninety-two cele- 
brants, with a band of twelve pieces; also the menu, with 
ten kinds of meat, swans, partridges, four kinds each of 
fish and oysters, ten kinds of pies, including carrot-pie 
and flour-pie, and six kinds of dessert. ‘ While discussing 
the dessert, the following toasts were announced, and 
received with rapturous applause,” says the report, and 
then follows thirteen regular and one hundred and twenty- 
eight (!) volunteer toasts, after which three healthy reso- 
lutions were proposed and carried. Here is a sample 
toast: “By a lady — The Lords of Creation: The first 
edition of a work which should be in every household 
library. May each page added to the volume be a perfect 
copy of the original.” And finally we are told that the 
band did nobly, furnishing “an appropriate air to every 
sentiment, grave or gay ” — one hundred and forty-one of 
them! The sun of another day dawned on this Gargantuan 
feast — to some there seemed to be two or three suns. 

A vivid picture of printing conditions in those crude 
days may be found in “Autobiography of Thurlow Weed,” 
Boston, 1883, 8vo, illustrated, 657 pages. Weed was a 
printer, born in Cairo, New York, in 1797. He entered a 
printing-office in Catskill at the age of eleven. His first 
occupation was “ treading pelts ” for making inking balls, 
for composition rollers were then uninvented. The green 
sheepskins underwent a sort of tanning process between 
the bare feet and the floor. In 1814 began to be substi- 
tuted dressed deerskin instead of sheepskin, and the older 
printers resented the innovation. Young Weed picked up 
his trade in the wilds of New York, in Manlius, Scipio, 
and Utica, and finished in Albany. He reached New York 
city in 1815. There Weed had as “ press partner” James 
Harper, founder of Harper Brothers, who was then work- 
ing a wooden hand press on piece work. Weed and Harper 
earned from $12 to $13 per week, going to “ the office in 
the morning as soon as it was light, and doing in the sum- 
mer months a third of our day’s work before breakfast.” 
Board and lodging cost $2.50 a week, and earnest, tem- 
perate lads such as Harper and Weed saved money. 
Thomas MacKellar was an apprentice at that time, work- 
ing on a two-pull wooden hand press. (The platen of the 
wooden hand press was half the area of the bed, and on a 
form larger than half the size of the bed two pulls were 
required.) Weed was a rover within the State, and took 
to politics very early. He finally established the Albany 
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Evening Journal, now the property of his grandson, Wil- 
liam Barnes, who has succeeded his grandfather as Repub- 
lican boss. His son, James Weed, established the printing- 
house of Weed, Parsons & Co., in Albany, in 1843, which 
continued down to 1911. Additional light on the state of 
printing a century ago may be found in “ The House of 
Harper,” by J. Henry Harper, New York, 1911, 8vo, illus- 
trated, 689 pages, price $3, which relates the interesting 
history of the four journeymen printers, James, John, 
Joseph Wesley, and Fletcher Harper, who from humble 
beginnings became the leading printing and publishing 
firm of America. Another book of this character is 
“ Recollections of a Busy Life,” by Horace Greeley, New 
York, 1869, 8vo, illustrated, 624 pages, worth about $3.50. 
Written at the zenith of his power and popularity, this 
book gives us a detailed account of his youthful hardships 
and struggles as apprentice and journeyman and his rise 
to eminence as master printer and publisher. 

Utica was a more influential printing center during the 
first third of the nineteenth century than it has been since. 
Its first printing-plant was established in 1798 by William 
McLean, and passed successively to Merrell & Seward, 
Seward & Williams, and finally William Williams in 1817, 
who continued it until 1838. The interesting history of this 
house is found in “An Oneida County Printer: William 
Williams, Printer, Publisher, Editor,” by John Camp 
Williams, New York, 1906, 8vo, illustrated, 214 pages, $5. 
In Williams’ time Utica never had more than five thou- 
sand inhabitants, yet he made his printing-office very influ- 
ential, and his apprentices nearly all achieved distinction 
in various vocations. Henry Ivison, the eminent publisher, 
was one of these, and so was the Hon. Ellis H. Roberts, 
at one time treasurer of the United States. Williams con- 
ducted a book store, published a great many books and a 
weekly newspaper, did copperplate engraving, was a good 
engraver, had a commission in the army during the. War 
of 1812, was one of the most active supporters of the for- 
eign missionary movement, and made striking use of what 
would seem to have been limited advantages of location and 
opportunity. He established a branch copperplate print- 
ing-house in New York, and out of this grew the present 
great American Bank Note Company. Another book which 
enables us to understand the status of printing in New 
York in the early nineteenth century is “Fifty Years in 
Journalism,” by Beeman Brockway, proprietor Daily 
Times, Watertown, New York, 1891, 8vo, 426 pages, with 
an “Autobiography ” of 67 pages, worth about $3. 

Thus we see that the history of latter-day printing in 
New York has to be gathered largely from indirect sources, 
among which are, in addition to those mentioned, several 
magazine articles and papers in the proceedings of his- 
torical societies. The annals of printing in America in the 
eighteenth century have a certain stateliness in the narra- 
tion in keeping with the character and dignity of the men 
then engaged in printing. The generation of printers that 
followed ranged itself with the carpenters, butchers and 
blacksmiths, and became in general as little esteemed as 
an industrial group as any of those necessary honorable 
occupations. 


OTHER relaxations are peculiar to certain times, places, 
and stages of life, but the study of letters is the nourish- 
ment of our youth, and the joy of our old age. They throw 
an additional splendor on prosperity, and are the resource 
and consolation of adversity; they delight at home, and 
are no embarrassment abroad; in short, they are company 
to us at night, our fellow travelers on a journey, and 
attendants in our rural recesses.— Cicero. 
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INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


TWENTY-ONE apprentices in the office of Ballantyne, 
Hanson & Co., in Edinburgh, went out on a strike recently 
because, instead of regular day wages, the firm proposed to 
pay them on a piece-scale basis. The strike was ended by 
the firm giving in. 

A PECULIAR collection is that which was gathered by 
the lately deceased Jonathan King, of Islington. This con- 
sists of valentines and Christmas cards, there being over 
one and a half million of the latter. He had mounted 
these in two thousand-albums. It is hoped that some library 
or museum will fall heir to this interesting collection of 
artistic productions. 

THE Senefelder Club of London has gotten up and pub- 
lished a collection of one hundred art lithographs in black, 
which are in great demand because of their superior merit. 


THE newly elected lord mayor for 1914 of London, 
T. Vansittart Bowater, is the managing director of the 
important house of W. V. Bowater & Sons, wholesale deal- 
ers in and exporters of paper. 

“ PICKETING ” is a practice supposed to be indulged in 
only by members of trade unions, but a report comes from 
London that the bookbinding firm of Burn & Co., which 
employs nonunion women at its work in Esher, is combat- 
ing the efforts of the bookbinders’ union, which is holding 
weekly meetings which the nonunion women are invited to 
attend, by picketing the hall where these meetings are held, 
in order to spot any employee that might find her way 
thither. 

THE reports of the decrease in the number of post-cards 
sent through the British mails have called forth a letter 
from Sir Adolph Tuck, head of the well-known firm of 
Raphael Tuck & Sons, art publishers, to say that his expe- 
rience is that “ People are spending just as much on pic- 
ture post-cards as ever, but they demand a better quality. 
Instead of buying two cheap, inferior cards, they buy one 
that is really good and artistic. Thus, though they spend 
as much on cards as before, the actual revenue to the post- 
office is less, for people get one half-penny stamp for their 
good card instead of two half-penny stamps for their two 
cheaper ones.” 

AN English engineer, Alfred E. Bawtree, has invented 
bank-notes which talk (thus giving verity to the saying 
that “ money talks”). The notes are to be run through a 
phonographic device and thus made to announce their 
value, as “ five pounds,” “ten pounds,” ete. The method 
consists in impressing upon the margin of the notes inden- 
tations similar to those which reproduce the voice in phono- 
graphic disks and cylinders. The process by which this is 
done, as also the device which does the talking, would take 
up too much space to describe here in detail. The inventor 
claims that all falsification of notes and checks may be pre- 
vented by his invention. 

GERMANY. 

ON October 22 Pressman Kaspar Stratmann cele- 
brated his fiftieth year of uninterrupted service in the office 
of Emil Griebsch, publisher of the Anzeiger at Hamm, in 
Westphalia. 

ON the recent occasion of having turned out its three 
thousandth cylinder press, the press factory of J. G. Mai- 
lander, at Connstadt-Stuttgart, called together its office and 
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mechanical force in a feast of celebration. Seven of its 
employees enjoy the distinction of being over twenty-five 
years in the service of this firm. 

DuRING the third quarter of this year there were in 
Germany seventy-nine cases of confiscation of printed mat- 
ter of all sorts, mainly of publications, pictures and cards 
of an immoral nature. 

THE statistical year-book of the German empire for this 
year states that Germany has 3,431 unions or associations 
of employers; of these 130 belong to the polygraphic 
trades and 41 to the paper industry. 

THE Wiedemann printing and lithographing establish- 
ment at Saalfeld (Saale), which would have been two 
hundred years old in 1914, has gone into the hands of a 
receiver. All efforts to keep it financed, including an 
attempt to turn it into a corporation, had failed. 

THE central point of the international graphic-arts 
exposition, Leipsic, 1914, will be the “ Hall of Culture,” 
which will occupy 5,000 square meters of space. It will 
house the section devoted to the history of civilization in 
its connection with the history of writing and printing. 


THE Mergenthaler Setzmaschinenfabrik, of Berlin, now 
produces matrices for casting music notes on the linotype. 
The method was invented and patented by two Berlin 
machine compositors, Messrs. Hartmann and Schimmel. 
The print from music type-bars seems equal to hand-set 
music. . 

AN interesting exhibition of reproductions of incu- 
nabula was held in November in the Berlin Book Trade 
Hall. There were about five hundred of these, which are 
mainly the work of the government printing-office; a num- 
ber are from the art-printing house of Albert Frisch, 
Berlin. 

THE renowned typefounding firm of Genzsch & Heyse, 
of Hamburg and Munich, has been changed into a corpora- 
tion, of which Herr Hermann Genzsch is the president. 
The concern is now in its eightieth year, and has the dis- 
tinction of introducing the standardized lining of type in 
Germany. 

THIRTEEN candidates took the examination for “ master 
printer ” last October in Nuremberg. Of these one received 
the first, five the second, and four the third degree of merit; 
one failed and two will have to stand another examination. 
Such examinations have recently been also held in Berlin, 
Leipsic and Barmen. 

AS AN advertising feature the “ Bugra” (the interna- 
tional graphic-arts exposition at Leipsic) has arranged for 
the giving of free lectures in the larger cities of Germany, 
which are to be illustrated with stereopticon pictures and 
devoted to exploiting the exposition, to arouse both a desire 
to exhibit and to attend. 

THE Generalanzeiger of Halle a. S. reports that of a 
recent count of 1,400 ten to fourteen year old children in 
city and country schools, 1,090 read newspapers. Of these, 
836 interest themselves in the daily events, 456 in polities, 
420 in nature and travel descriptions, and 240 in romances, 
biographies and theatrical matter. 

ON the 10th of October fire destroyed part of the library 
of the Oldenburg Castle, of the duchy of Oldenburg. The 
entire collection of Oldenburg newspapers, a very complete 
one and containing all from their first day of issue as well 
as a large number of rare works, were entirely lost. The 
library contained forty thousand volumes. 

IN a lecture, given in Berlin, October 15, on “ The Mean- 
ing of the Typesetting Machine for the Printing Trade,” 
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Herr Héhne stated that in the last fifteen years 169 
machine systems had been invented by watchmakers, lock- 
smiths, mechanicians, professors and ministers. But only 
the linotype, monotype and typograph have succeeded in 
proving their usefulness. 


THE Mark Museum at Berlin has just become possessed 
of a goodly number of specimens of the first lithographic 
efforts in Berlin. They are the experiments which Wilhelm 
Reuter, an esteemed portrait painter, made in the new art, 
which he termed “ polyautography.” Among these incu- 
nabula of lithography is a portrait of King Wilhelm III., 
of the year 1807, a rare copy. 

THE district court at Nuremberg recently decided a 
case in favor of a printer who had sued a firm which had 
declined to pay the charge for the proof of a job that 
had been submitted as the basis of an estimate. The firm 
had refused to pay on the ground that the job itself had not 
been ordered. The verdict was for 1.70 marks (40 cents) 
and costs of the original trial of the case and those of an 
appeal. 

THE proprietor of the printing and publishing house of 
W. Girardet, at Essen an der Ruhr-Diisseldorf, has had 
erected on the Juist Island, in the North Sea, a vacation 
resort for employees of the house who have been with it 
ten years, where they may enjoy a fourteen days’ rest, 
without cost and without deduction of salary. Over 120 
employees are now entitled to take advantage of this pro- 
vision for them. A fund of 500,000 marks ($119,000), 
established some time ago, for pensioning employees, is 
another gift of Herr Girardet, the proprietor. 

ON October 19 was laid the cornerstone of the building 
for the Deutsche Biicherei (Germanic Library) at Leipsic. 
The ceremonies were attended by the King of Saxony and 
delegates from the German Ministry of the Interior, the 
government of Saxony, the city of Leipsic, the Commercial 
Chamber of the German Book Trades, the Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Typographical Union and others. The Ger- 
manic Library has been instituted to conserve all literary 
work produced in Germany (in all languages) and in for- 
eign countries (in the German language), beginning with 
this year. 

ON October 16 the painter and cartoonist, Adolf Ober- 
linder, celebrated his fifty years’ connection with the 
world-renowned humoristic weekly, Die Fliegende Bliitter, 
of Munich. There is no publication of this class whose 
illustrations surpass in technical excellence those of Die 
Fliegende Blitter, they being perfect models in drawing, 
engraving and printing. Your correspondent is familiar 
with Oberlinder’s signature and can testify to his masterly 
work as an illustrator of humor. He is not familiar with 
his paintings, but it is reported that they are to be seen in 
the best galleries of Berlin, Dresden and Munich. He is an 
honorary member of the Munich Academy of Plastic Arts, 
the Berlin Secession, and others, and has been given the 
decoration of the Knights of Maximilian. He is now in 
his sixty-eighth year. 

THE newspaper division of the Berlin postoffice (located 
in Dessau street) employs over six hundred persons — 173 
officials, 405 assistants and a large number of workmen to 
attend to the transportation of the bags and packages. Of 
the daily papers more than a million are expedited each 
day. The average daily sending comprises 1,477 different 
journals and periodicals, making up 60,000 packages, 
packed in some 5,000 bags, and weighing about 440,000 
pounds. But 34 periodicals are still delivered to the post- 
office in packages; for all others the postoffice has the mail- 
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ing lists, according to which it delivers the papers to sub- 
scribers, and to attend to the correction of these lists it has 
24 offices to which the changes therein are reported and 
where all the addressing and bundling is done. The lists 
are revised each morning and all changes sent in up to 
noon are taken care of for the day. Each day 166 regular 
wagon trips are made to the railway stations and postal 
substations. 
FRANCE, 

A NEW style of visiting-cards, upon which the residence 
of the person is mapped, with information about the neigh- 
boring streets and the nearest street and underground rail- 
way stations, is being used in Paris, London and Berlin. 


A VOLUME valued at 75,000 francs, “ Livre d’heures de 
Henri II.,”’ ornamented with sixty-six miniatures, which 
disappeared six years ago from the library of St. Germain- 
en-Laye, was recently found in an inn, where the thief had 
left it lie. 

THE Parisian prefect of police calls attention to a 
law passed twenty-six years ago, prohibiting the affixing 
of posters on historic buildings and monuments, and 
announces that violators of this law will hereafter be pun- 
ished with fines from 25 to 1,000 francs. 

THE tariff department of France has made a ruling deny- 
ing admission to this country of any product which may be 
marked or made up in such a way as to lead any one into 
the belief that it is made in France. Therefore the word 
“importé” is to appear upon each article. The many 
Parisian book-dealers, who import French books printed in 
Belgium, Switzerland, England, Germany and other coun- 
tries, assert that this will cause much disturbance in their 
trade, and are protesting against the enforcement of the 
ruling. 

WE have heard of explosions of coal dust; that paper 
dust may also be similarly dangerous is proved by a recent 
occurrence. In a factory in Tourcoing, in northern France, 
which makes tubes from cardboard, a part of the opera- 


- tion is that of abrading the board on grindstones before 


pasting it together. This operation produces much dust, 
and while some workmen were carrying away a pile of it 
one of them came too near to it with an unguarded light. 
Immediately an explosion followed, which killed two per- 
sons and wounded several others. The use of safety lamps 
is therefore recommended in such places. 


HUNGARY. 


BUDAPEST seems well provided with daily papers, a late 
account of journalistic conditions in this city crediting it 
with having some thirty dailies. Two of these claim circu- 
lations reaching the one hundred thousand mark. The 
leading morning journals are the Pesti Hirlap, the Pesti 
Naplo and Az Ujsag. 

THE master printers’ association of Budapest has 
resolved to fight the printing brokers, whose inroads upon 
their legitimate profits have become severely felt. They 
will therefore accept no orders from these middlemen, pro- 
posing to deal with buyers of printing direct. It is argued 
that these parasites are a great detriment to printers, in 
that most of them have but slight knowledge of the technic 
of typography; as intermediaries they have no risks to 
carry, and besides they strive by all sorts of ways to make 
printers underbid one another for the work they handle. 


AUSTRIA. 


A FIRM at Briix recently swamped the postoffice by the 
mailing of one million catalogues. Though the firm offered 
its help to the postoffice to assist in the expedition of the 
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mail, it was of no avail, as there were not enough sacks 
procurable. 

PAPER negatives as a substitute for photographic glass 
dry plates and films are a new invention by F. Largajolli, 
of Meran. They were recently exhibited before the Ger- 
man Photographers’ Society at Munich. 

Pror. A. Korn, of Berlin, the inventor of a system of 
transmitting pictures by telegraphy, recently exhibited 
before a congress of naturalists and physicians, held in 
Vienna, a series of kinematographic photos which had 
been telegraphically transmitted. Twenty of these pic- 
tures were transmitted in twelve minutes. 


JAVA, 

ACCORDING to its recently issued report for 1912, the 
government printing-office of the Netherlands’ East Indian 
colonies, at Batavia, employed 213 persons. Of the 202 
employees in technical work but forty-one hand and ten 
machine compositors are Europeans. During the year the 
building of the office was enlarged to the extent of 385 
square meters, its present dimensions of ground space being 
4,835 square meters. In 1912 two new linotypes were 
installed and a Thompson typecaster contracted for. Two 
cylinder presses were also added. The bookbinding depart- 
ment gives employment to 150 native convicts. 


SWITZERLAND. 


A WOOD-TYPE manufactory in Lucerne has put on the 
market letter-boards made of asbestos, which are believed 
to be fully equal to those made of wood. 

THE legislature has granted 50,000 marks ($11,900) for 
financing the participation of this country in the great 
international graphic-arts exposition to be held at Leipsic 
next year. 

It is reported that a Swiss editor has been left a legacy 
of 25 frances per year, by a man whom he had never known 
or heard of. The clause bequeathing it is a remarkable 
one, having a condition which the legatee will no doubt 
consider an easy one: “On January 1 and August 1 of 
each year a sum of 12% francs shall be paid to the editor 
of the Schweizerische Volkswacht, on condition that he 
shall on the two days mentioned drink a glass of beer in 


honor of the deceased.” 
RUSSIA. 


THE government has granted $62,000 and appointed a 
commission to arrange for the official participation of this 
country at the international graphic-arts exposition at 
Leipsic next year. It is intended to have a special pavilion 
for Russia, to contain its industrial and historic typo- 
graphic exhibits. 

AT the behest of the Holy Synod of the Russian Church, 
the postoffice department has issued an order that pictures 
of the saints may no longer be used upon post-cards. 
Reproductions of the works of the old masters are not 
excluded from this order. There is no legal proscribing of 
the sale of such pictures in post-card size, however, but 
they must not be used as post-cards. 

CHINA. 

Upon the instigation of Chen-Kuo-Chuan, member of 
the Chinese legislature, a commission has been appointed 
at Peking to establish a library which is to contain all books 
about China printed in Europe and America. 


NORWAY. 
A START has been made with a museum of typography 
in this country, a number of influential printers and editors 
having interested themselves in the project. In addition to 
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numerous old books, two wooden hand presses of the year 
1718 and one of German make in oakwood (which was used 
up to 1857) are noteworthy. 

EGYPT. 

THE printers’ union of Cairo recently won in a strike 
for higher wages in the office of the Société anonyme de 
Publicité Egyptienne, this concern not being able to recruit 
more than fifty nonunion compositors. It may be noted 
that nearly all the French and English papers issued in 
Cairo are printed in this office. In addition to according 
the raise in wage, the office agreed to employ only union 


men. 
PORTUGAL. 


THE first national exposition of graphic arts ever 
projected in this country was held this fall at Lisbon, in 
the reconstructed and enlarged building of the government 
printing-office. It was opened by the President of the 
republic, and according to all accounts was a very respecta- 
ble showing of Portuguese graphic productions. 


SWEDEN. 
THE oldest female typographer of Sweden, Mrs. Louise 
Flodin, née Soderquist, was honored upon her eighty-fifth 
birthday by the women’s section of the Typographic Society 
with a special celebration. Her husband died four years 
ago, and later on she sold the business and went into 


retirement. 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


THE manager of the Transvaal Leader printing-office 
estimates that the capital invested in the printing trades 
in South Africa is $20,000,000, and that the industry 
returns only about two and one-half per cent on this invest- 
ment. There are 3,200 white men employed in the indus- 
try, or twenty white men to one native. 





AN OLD POLITICAL CARD. 


Through the courtesy of J. W. Crawley, of the Sacra- 
mento (Cal.) Typographical Union, we reproduce a polit- 
ical card which was printed during the year 1868. Owing 
to the age of the card, and the fact that some of the colors 
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used do not lend themselves to reproduction, parts are some- 
what indistinct. The lower portion of the card reads as 
follows: 

Respectfully inform the People of the United States that they will 
be engaged in Tanning old Democratic Hides, until after the third day 
of November, 1868. 

The senior member of the firm, having considerable experience in 
the business, thinks that, by the help of his partner, all work will be 
done in a satisfactory manner. 

REFERENCES : 

General Buckner, General R. E. Lee, General Pemberton, 

and other distinguished persons of the same persuasion. 
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BY NEIL CARNE 


filled our souls. Two weeks holi- 

day! My wife and I! How far 
away the morning seemed since we had 
locked up the city flat and left the key 
with our neighbor. Why, it seemed a 
week had passed and gone instead of 
a few hours! How we had considered 
and consulted and figured on this holi- 
day and what a deal of thought we 
had given to what we should take with 
us. Now, we had decided to take this 
or that contraption, and again we 
decided that it would not be desirable, 
and the debate had become quite ani- 
mated at times, for the question of what 
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SHAPE HARMONY 


yor, OW we come to the question of 
yy harmony of type-faces, in case 


IRN more than one series is used 
}4 Wy; x53 


9 on the job. It surely would 
seem that if printers would 
£& remember that ‘“‘curves and curv- 
ilinear figures would go well together, 
straight lines and rectangular figures 
would be classified the same way.” 
There is no harmony of shapes what- 
ever in an angular block letter associated 
with an informal, decorative letter. 
However, type combinations of this 
kind sometimes seem inevitable, and 
when such is the case our efforts must 
be to reconcile as far as possible the 
differences between the type-faces— 
to make the lack of shape harmony less 
noticeable. Take for instance the busi- 
ness card forabank. It is not desirable 
to set a large number of names of off- 
cers or directors in the text type on 
account of its lack of legibility in the 
smaller sizes. Neither is it always desir- 
able to use the angular gothic in the 
feature line. In this case we use a 
roman or text letter for the feature line, 
eliminating the crudity of the gothic 























ANNOUNCEMENT 


We take great pleasure in 
announcing, the removal of 
our offices to 366 Monroe 
Boulevard, where we will 
gladly continue to ive our 
customers the same satis- 
factory service which has 
characterized our house for 
more than half’a century. 
Owinj to better equipment 
we are in a position to take 
care of all of your orders. 


ROBERTS & ARMOUR 
PRINTERS 

































































Cover-design by J. Migliorato, a student of the I. T. U. Course of Instruction in Printing. 
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BY F. J. TREZISE. 


In this series of articles the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and examples 
will be specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the les being criticized on fund. tal principles —the basis of all art expression. 


By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 








During the past year the name of Bodoni has 
almost constantly confronted the reader of the 
literature of printing. Numerous biographies and 
other articles concerning his life and works have 
appeared in various forms, and the Bodoni type, 
which was cut some time since, has served to make 
the name a familiar one in the composing-room. 

The fact that this year marks a century since 
the work of Bodoni was finished at Parma, Italy, is 
the occasion of much of this interest. During the 
past September, celebrations in his honor were held 
in several cities in Italy, among them being his birth- 
place, Saluzzo, and Parma, the place of his death. 

This centenary was also 


conception at least of Bodoni’s ideas regarding type 
in designs as well as the construction of the letters 
themselves. : 

As will be noted in the examples of Bodoni’s work 
which are shown herewith, his style was character- 
ized by a simplicity of design which has not been 
typified in some of our more modern work. In dis- 
cussing what he has aptly termed as the “ manner- 
isms” of more recent type-design, Mr. De Vinne 
has said: 

“When a printer is plainly directed to make use 
of one or more of these mannerisms, he should do 
so without question or remark, for it is his plain 
duty to do what he is told, 











made the occasion for the 


and to do it intelligently 





publishing, by the firm of 
Bertieri & Vanzetti, of 
Milan, of a handsome vol- 
ume entitled “The Art of 
G. B. Bodoni,’ written by 
Raffaello Bertieri, manager 
of Il Risorgimento Grafico. 
This volume is very com- 
plete as to text, and, in 
addition to being in itself 
an example of Bodoni’s 
style of typography, con- 
tains a large number of 
reproductions of his work. 

This brings us to the 
main point —the reproduc- 
tion of a number of these 
designs, in order that read- 
ers of this department may 
have the opportunity to 
familiarize themselves with 
Bodoni’s_ style of typog- 
raphy. It is obvious that 
the most satisfactory re- 
sults are obtained by fol- 
lowing a style of design 
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and helpfully, whether he 
does or does not like the 
style; but when he has a 
free hand and is asked to do 
the composition of a new 
book in workmanlike man- 
er, he will make no mis- 
take in adhering to methods 
of simplicity that have pre- 
vailed for centuries. It will 
be safer to accept the lead- 
ership of Bodoni and Didot, 
of Pickering and Whitting- 
ham, than that of many 
recent reformers of typog- 
raphy.” 

Concerning the type- 
faces used in Bodoni’s pro- 
ductions there is, however, 
much difference of opinion. 
Again quoting Mr. De 
Vinne, this time from 
“Plain Printing Types,” 
published in 1896, we find 
the following regarding 
Bodoni’s later work: 

“His ‘Manuale  Tipo- 








which is consistent with the 
type employed, and _ the 
present use of the Bodoni 
letter makes it especially 
desirable that we have some 


grafico,” 


Fic. 1.— Title-page of Bodoni’s 
a good illustration of 
his later style. 


grafico,’ in two quarto vol- 
umes, begun by him but 
completed by his widow in 
1818, contains 279 pages of 


““Manuale Tipo- 
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Fie. 5. 
Reproductions showing examples of Bodoni’s work. 
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Reproductions showing examples of Bodoni’s work. 
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Reproductions showing examples of Bodoni’s work. 
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specimens which are good evidences of his skill and 
industry. These specimens include the alphabets of 
about thirty foreign languages, some of them in two 
or more sizes. He is most celebrated for his pecu- 
liar styles of roman and italic, which were cut on a 
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DALLA STAMPERIA REALE, 


present-day printing, while others show eccentrici- 
ties of treatment which are not quite so pleasing. 
The title-page of his “ Manuale Tipografico,” shown 
in Fig. 1, is an interesting treatment of type and 
rules, although perhaps a closer grouping of the 
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_* Nazione Italiana, che ha faputo gittare i 
primi femi d’ogni bell’arte, quefta lode fi é pur 
meritata di condurre fulla fcena, dopo i Greci, 
e i Latini, la Tragica, ¢ la Comica poesia. Col 
rinafcer fra noi delle Lettere ben tofto. le molli 
Paftorali , il grave Coturno , ed il ridevole 
Socco comparvero fucceffivamente fui noftrt Tea- 
tri. Glingegni piit colti occuparonfi in que’ tem- 
pi felici alla poesia teatrale, che fin d’allora fu 
giudicata il pit eccellente, il pik dilettevole , 
e il pii importante lavoro nelle arti imitatrici. 
Quali prefero @ richiamar tra le fcene tragici 
argomenti , gia celebri in quelle d’Atene: quali 


ad imitare le giocofe manicre di correggere é 














Two interesting Bodoni pages. 


new system, and with great clearness and delicacy. 
His styles are now out of fashion, but the stimulus 
he gave to the founders of all other countries still 
endures.” 

On the other hand, the opinion of William 
Morris, written at the same time, is quite the 
reverse. He says: 

“The Kelmscott Press began work at Hammer- 
smith in February, 1891. The designer of the type, 
W. Morris, took as his model Nicholas Jenson’s 
roman letter, used in Venice in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and which unites in the fullest degree the 
necessary qualities of purity of line and legibility. 
Jenson gives us the high-water mark of the roman 
character: from his death onward typography 
declined till it reached its lowest depths in the ugli- 
ness of Bodoni.” 

The reproductions of Bodoni’s work which are 
shown herewith represent a wide variety of design. 
Some of them, in their dignified simplicity of 
arrangement, might well be taken as models for 


lines, similar to the arrangements shown in some of 
the other designs, would be more desirable. 

A comparison of some of Bodoni’s early designs 
with those of a later date shows a marked change in 
style and treatment. Figs. 2 and 5, which bear the 
date of 1771, are in marked contrast to the designs 
shown in Figs. 10, 11, 12 and 13. 

Fig. 4, a reproduction of the title-page of 
“The Art of G. B. Bodoni,” from which these repro- 
ductions were taken, is an excellent following of 
Bodoni’s later work. 

As previously stated, it is desirable, in view of 
the recent revival of interest in the Bodoni forms of 
type, that the compositor have at least some knowl- 
edge of how these letter-forms were handled by the 
one who designed and used them. They were created 
to give expression to Bodoni’s ideas of typography, 
and it is but reasonable to assume that the styles of 
type arrangement for which they were created and 
used have something in common with the letter-forms 
themselves. 
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A careful study of the reproductions shown here- 
with will give to the printer suggestions regarding 
type arrangement, rules, borders, etc., which will 


| 


BODONIT’S IDEAS OF 
TYPOGRAPHY | 


“The beauty of letters consists in 
their regularity, in their clearness, 
and in their conformity to the taste 
of the race, nation, and age in which 
the work was first written, and finally 
in the grace of the characters, inde- 
pendent of time or place. * * * Types 
should be suitably arranged on the 
pages in straight, regular lines, not 
crowded, nor, in proportion to their 
height, too far apart, and with equal 
spaces between words and lines. * * * 
The more classic the book, the more 
appropriate it is that the text should 
appear alone, in order that the beauty 
of the letters may be apparent. This 

is real art.” 





























enable him to more thoroughly appreciate the possi- 
bilities of this particular style of letter and produce 
designs which are consistent throughout. 


PAPER-MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES AT 
PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


There promises to be a _ spirited competitive 
exhibit in the paper-manufacturing industries at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition which will 
interest the public, advertise paper products and 
create a wider market for the manufactures of those 
who provide the world of literature, correspondence, 
journalism and trade with its paper. 

Manufacturers, generally, throughout the United 
States, aroused somewhat by the recent tariff reduc- 
tions on foreign importations of paper, will doubtless 
take advantage of this unusual opportunity to present 
to dealers and the great public evidences of the supe- 
riority of the “ made in the United States product.” 
The excellence of their product warrants the belief 
that when placed side by side with the foreign-made 
article, the ultimate consumer— the public — will 
grant them a continuance of their preéminence in 
this field of necessary activity. 

A prominent representative of the paper-manu- 
facturing industries, in a conversation with Theo- 
dore Hardee, Chief of the Department of Liberal 
Arts, in which the unmade-up products of paper 
manufacture are listed, declared that this was the 
psychological moment for domestic makers of paper 
to present exhibits of working models of processes 
and of finished products, to demonstrate what paper- 


makers of this country have always maintained — 
the eminence of their goods when compared with the 
output of any other country on earth. He said that 
such concerted action on the part of domestic manu- 
facturers could be the means, through adequate 
presentation of their processes, methods and products 
at the exposition, to nullify whatever depression 
might otherwise ensue from the increased importa- 
tion of foreign-made paper by reason of the recent 
tariff reductions enacted by Congress. 

Several large manufacturers of paper in this 
country are now in correspondence with Mr. Hardee, 
who urges that exhibits of operating models be made 
rather than by the installation of actual working 
mills, which would take up more space than can be 
devoted to such uses, and involve an expense scarcely 
proportionate to the advantage gained over that 
accomplished by the models. 

Considerations such as these lend impetus to paper 
manufacturers as well as to all other exhibitors. 

An exhibit in 1915 in San Francisco means the 
placing of products most advantageously before dis- 
criminating buyers of the whole world in general and 
of the Pacific coast in particular. The Pacific area 
comprises a field of unlimited possibilities, resources 
and prospects, reaching out to the twelve nations of 
the western coast of Central and South America, 
Australasia, Japan, China, Russian Asia, Alaska and 
western Canada. Here will gather not only official 
delegates and representatives of those countries, but 
exactly that part of their public which it most 
behooves the producer to acquaint with his goods. 
Here they will compare the products of all makers. 
Here questions concerning the exchange of natural 
commodities will arise, and buyer and seller will 
come to a settlement according to the advantages 
that will be disclosed in the exhibits. No manufac- 
turer can afford to miss these opportunities to dis- 
play his products advantageously before the very 
people most likely to find their way on his books. 

Such manufacturers as may not see immediate or 
direct benefit to themselves by taking part in this 
universal exposition are impelled to seek representa- 
tion by proper pride of production, by patriotic senti- 
ment, and by an instinct which, racially felt, has 
remained true in principle and fact since nations 
existed, that the benefit of one is the advantage of all. 
These manufacturers are determined that foreigner 
and fellow citizen will receive an enduring impres- 
sion by the manufacturing resources of this great 
country, and they feel finally, that the celebration of 
the completion of the Panama Canal is an event to 
call forth the ultimate effort of all who enjoy privi- 
leges of life and activity in the land that brought the 
two oceans and their bordering nations into com- 
munion of trade and closer to perpetual amity. 





BESIDE the pleasure derived from acquired knowl- 
edge, there lurks in the mind of man, and tinged with 
a shade of sadness, an unsatisfactory longing for 
something beyond the present —a striving toward 
regions yet unknown and unopened.— Humboldt. 
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Correspondence is invited. Specimens of apprentices’ work will be cri 
Technical Club, 624-632 Sherman street, Chicago. 
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This department is devoted entirely to the interests of apprentices, and the subjects taken up are selected for their immediate practical value. 





By “ display printing ” we ordinarily mean print- 
ing which is arranged in such manner that the impor- 
tant points are displayed or emphasized in order that 
they may be more easily read. 

Some of us, however, have difficulty in determin- 
ing just what constitutes display printing. We are 
very likely to think that any piece of work which has 
been set in large type and which stands out bold and 
strong is good display printing. But such is not 
always the case. Unless there is in the job that 
variety in the sizes of the type which causes certain 
important points to stand out prominently, there is 
no display. 

We may set a paragraph or a group of lines in a 
type-face of ordinary size and the result may be 
likened to a person making a statement in an ordi- 
nary tone of voice. Again, we may set the same 
paragraph or group of lines in heavier type and the 
result will be that of a person making the same 
statement, but in a louder tone. Still, however, 
nothing in particular is emphasized, and we are 
inclined to doubt very much the value of a loud tone. 
When, however, we set the group of lines in such 
manner that most of them are of ordinary strength 
or size, with a selected few points brought out, we get 
the desired effect — the effect of a statement made in 
an ordinary tone, with emphasis on certain points. 
And this is infinitely more desirable than that the 
whole statement be made in a loud tone. 

In Fig. 1 we have an illustration of the attempt, 
on the part of the compositor, to display everything 
in the job. The result is not satisfactory. He has, 
to be sure, set the matter in heavy type, thus giving 
a strength and force to the design, but the text mat- 
ter is not legible, and therefore the value of the 
display is lost. One can not glance over the job and 
receive instantly an impression of the vital points 
which it conveys. The object of display printing 
should be to enable one to tell, without reading all of 
the matter on the job, just what it is about. Setting 
a job in large type does not guarantee this, however. 
We must still read all of the text if we wish to get 
a good idea of the main points in the message which 
it conveys. 

The same text matter arranged in the form of a 
simple paragraph would be more easily read than is 
the display card as originally set. As an illustration 
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of this, we show, in Fig. 2, a resetting of this card, 
with the reading-matter in a plain paragraph. As 
far as appearance is concerned, there is no compari- 
son between the two, the simple paragraph design 
being infinitely more pleasing. 

But it is desirable that the job be displayed — 
that it be arranged in such manner that certain por- 
tions of the text will readily attract the eye. Just 
which of these items it is desirable to bring out will 
depend to a certain extent upon the taste of the 
person handling the work. And so we have arranged 
the copy in several designs, giving prominence to a 
different line or group of lines in each arrangement. 

In any event, however, simplicity of design 
requires that there shall not be too many forces of 
attraction in one piece of work. The job which 
shows one or two display lines or groups of lines 
brought out against a background of solid text mat- 
ter is preferable to the job which is a jumbled mass 
as a result of an attempt to display too many points. 


Specimens. 


Geo. McELHINEY, Loomis, Nebraska.— A number of your 
specimens show a tendency toward the use of too much space 
between words. We would suggest that in many cases the letter- 
spacing of a line will prevent the “spotty ’’ appearance caused 
by unusually wide spacing between words. 

From J. S. Kelley, Bryan, Ohio, we have received a copy of 
a weekly paper which is somewhat of a novelty in the line of 
publishing. It is gotten out by one of the apprentices, a youth 
of twelve years, in a small shop at home. The paper consists 
of one leaf, or two pages, 3 by 5 inches in size. The paper has 
about thirty regular subscribers. 

CarRL E. GruBer, East Liverpool, Ohio.— The specimens are 
all neat in arrangement and offer no opportunity for criticism. 
We note that you have secured harmony throughout the work by 
the use of carefully selected type-faces. 

Harry G. MILLER, Hamilton, Maryland.— On the cover-page 
of the report for the Department of Public Safety the squared-up 
arrangement of the upper group has necessitated excessive space 
between words and letters and the use of condensed and 
extended type-faces. Even though different series of type are 
of the same family, the use of wide and narrow letters in one 
piece of work is not usually pleasing. Whether or not one 
arranges his design in squared-up groups depends largely upon 
the nature of the copy and the way in which it “ breaks up,” 
and if the squared-up arrangement shows that considerable diffi- 
culty has attended its working out, it should be avoided. Type- 
designs should be natural and easy, or at least they should 
appear to be so. In this regard, typographical design is like 
design of any other nature — no matter how complicated it may 
be, nor how much labor may be involved in its construction, it 
must appear, as far as possible, to have been naturally and easily 
arranged. 
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Henry B. Prince, St. Paul, Minnesota.— While the letter- 
head is unusual in arrangement, it is quite satisfactory, and we 
are showing herewith a reproduction of it. 

Ropert H. FREEMAN, Schenectady, New York.— The card does 
not contain enough text matter to warrant a panel arrangement 


With the exception of this one point, your specimens are very 
good indeed. 

ERNEST OLSON, New York city.— We would suggest that you 
avoid wide space between words set in the gothic or text type. 
This style of letter was originally designed to present a rich, 
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A question of display. 
any display whatever, is more legible. 


of this character. Where we arrange a panel design, and are 
then at a loss for something to fill the different panels, the 
effect is not pleasing. A comma should have been placed after 
the name in the last line. 

WALTER WALLICK, Cerro Gordo, Illinois.— The specimens are 
handled in a very satisfactory manner, although the type on the 
card for Grove & Werner is rather large and bold. We would 
suggest a trifle more refinement in the treatment. The letter- 
head for The Brethren Church is very nicely arranged. 

Car, A. HILL, Decatur, Illinois.— The arranging of words in 
type with one letter above the other is rarely, if ever, satisfac- 
tory. We read words horizontally, not vertically, and whatever 
advantage may be gained by the unusual arrangement is more 
than offset by the difficulty with which the words are read. 


In Fig. 1 too much display has been attempted, with the result that the card is hard to read. 
Other arrangements are shown in Figs. 3, 4, 5 and 6. 


6. 


Fig. 2, without 


black appearance and to set close, taking up but a small amount 
of space. When, therefore, we space it widely between words, 
we do not secure the effect for which the letter was primarily 
designed. This criticism applies to the upper line on the first 
page of the folder. 

GEORGE G. GREEN, Sherbrooke, Quebec.— We secure propor- 
tion in our designs by the breaking-up of the spaces or groups 
in such manner that they are unequal in size, rather than equal. 
On the cover of the banquet job the first and second panels are 
too nearly of the same size, and we would suggest that the 
second panel be made larger, taking the necessary space from 
the lower panel. The advertisements in the program are han- 
dled in a fairly satisfactory manner, although in some of them 
you have displayed too many features, and we would suggest 
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that you bring out but one or two lines, subordinating the bal- 
ance of the matter. The “ proceedings ’’ cover would be more 
pleasing if the groups of lines were centered on the page instead 
of being thrown to one side or the other. Your specimens are, 
as a whole, very good, and we are pleased to award you a 
“ Certificate of Excellence.” 

CaRL CurTISss, Kalida, Ohio.— The rules on either side of 
the top line on the letter-head are a trifle too heavy to har- 
monize in tone with the type with which they are used. The 
other specimens are well arranged. 

O. C. Hitt, Uvalde, Texas.— The circular shows too many 


learning the trade, and in later years we may see 
him working on a dirt-pile. 

The best course for the apprentice to pursue is to 
steer clear of these old reminiscencers who do little 
more than chat or make a loud noise. 

Go to the man who talks common sense; the man 
making the scale or the foreman. Ask their advice 
on every job you set up. Ask why the job is set in 
Caslon and not Antique; would it not look better 
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Letter-head by Henry B. Prince, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


type-faces, and we would suggest that a more pleasing and har- 
monious appearance would be secured if a smaller number of 
type-faces were used. 


W. CLINTON JONEs, Minneapolis, Minnesota.— The advertise- 
ment is well arranged and the appearance is quite satisfactory. 
We have no criticism to offer regarding it. 


DoNALD W. EvANs, Meadville, Pennsylvania.— The specimens 
are very nicely arranged, and the colors have been carefully 
chosen. We show herewith a reproduction of one of the motto- 
ecards. We are pleased to award you a “ Certificate of Excel- 
lence.” 


CONTRIBUTIONS. 
In the Interest of Apprentices. 
L. F. CARLIN, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Surprise may be expressed when I say that some 
apprentices are neglecting, every day, opportunities 
that are open for them to learn the trade; but it is a 
fact. There are boys who are learning the trade, or 
rather think they are learning it, who sweep up the 
floor only when the foreman gives them a call-down; 
who sort out leads, slugs, brasses, etc., or set pi with 
as much animation as an Indian smoking a peace- 
pipe. When the foreman gives him a little job to set, 
he goes about it as though he had all day to do it—a 
couple of yawns, a drink of water; any excuse to 
“make the day go.” He must also stop now and 
again to have a little chat with some of his friends. 


Who are these friends of his? Are they giving 
him helpful advice? Are they telling him to read 
the trade journals of the day and to study the differ- 
ent styles of display? In many instances they are 
telling him something entirely the opposite. “ Old 
Bill” tells the apprentice he knew a man who died 
from overwork. “ Bill’ remembers when he “ uster 
hustle ” on the Daily Star or the Morning Milk, but 
what’s the use, ain’t making anything now, anyhow 
the printing trade’s on the blink. Any man who dis- 
courages a young man or boy like this should be 
given a severe call-down. He is endangering that 
boy’s future to such an extent that he may give up 


this way than that, or any number of questions that 
may come to your mind. 

Hustle up a bit and get in the contest for appren- 
tices; make use of the public libraries, and in a short 
time you will take an ever-growing interest in your 
work. You will see beauty you never saw before in 
the simple settings and art designs made and set up 
by efficient men; and you need only to imitate these 
men, incorporating a few ideas of your own, which 
will in a short time come natural to you, in order to 
make yourself capable of setting even more beautiful 
specimens. Beware of those who advise you in the 
wrong way. 

A Scrap-book of Ideas. 
S. WESLEY LEE, ROCKHAMPTON, AUSTRALIA. 

In a blank-book make careful sketches in lines 
and masses of every piece of printing which you 
think is worth filing for future use, adding just a few 
words in explanation regarding the colors, the size 
and character of the type-faces, drawing attention 
to any particular style of grouping, etc., which may 
have impressed you as having added to the effect of 
the job, ete. In this way you will soon have a “ scrap- 
book” containing “suggestions” or “ideas” for 
almost every job likely to come your way. 


Helping the Philadelphia Apprentices. 

Considerable effort is being put forth in behalf 
of the apprentices of Philadelphia. The Apprentice 
Committee of that city has been especially active in 
advancing the cause of these younger craftsmen, as 
the following, taken from a recent communication 
from Samuel W. Hosking, one of the committee 
members, will show: 

“For some time it was a puzzle to decide how 
best to reach them, but a plan was tried of sending a 
typewritten letter to each of those registered. These 
letters brought a number of the young men together, 
when they were addressed by experienced printers 
on the importance of the acquisition of technical 
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education, additional to that which they might gain 
in every-day work. 

“A capable young printer was invited to deliver 
a half-hour talk on a technical topic, which proved 
so instructive and interesting that this feature was 
considered to be the real thing for adding to the 
boys’ sum of knowledge of the craft they have 
chosen. So these lectures have been continued, being 
made more effective by blackboard exercises, the dis- 
play of printed samples of fine work, and more elabo- 
rate and accurate layouts than could be presented on 


“To stimulate proficiency in their every-day 
work, entries are made in job contests, for which 
prizes in the shape of technical books and magazines 
are given. 

“T am justified in saying, after more than a 
year’s practical work, that our plan is the one that 
will interest and develop the apprentice better than 
more cumbersome plans that have been considered.” 


Results of the Denver Contest. 
The problem in the October contest conducted for 
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The advertisement at the left, by Frank E. Graves, won first prize in the Denver contest for October. 


Charles Lindeman, and the advertisement at the right is by William Handleman. 





The center advertisement is by 


a blackboard. To add variety to the meetings and at 
the same time develop the young men’s talent for 
public address, debates on chosen subjects have been 
systematically arranged and presented. The boys 
have also been given an opportunity to exercise their 
musical ability in the lessons of a mandolin club. 





Efficiency—a higher 
percentage of results 











Motto-card by Donald W. Evans, Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


“There is training in parliamentary forms, also, 
for the boys are instructed how to conduct their own 
meetings. 


apprentice members of Denver Typographical Union, 
No. 49, was the setting of an advertisement, and the 
results were as follows: 

First Place — Frank E. Graves, with the McGuire 
Printing Company. 

Second Place—Charles Lindeman, with the 
Kistler Stationery Company. 

Third Place — William Handleman, with the 
A. B. Hirschfeld Press. 


We show herewith reproductions of the designs 
which were awarded the places above mentioned. 

_ An interesting point in connection with this con- 
test is that while there were sixteen entries, and 
selections were made by both the committee of 
awards and the advertising man who submitted the 
copy, there were but four designs chosen in filling 
both lists of three places each. The advertisement 
which was awarded first place by the committee was 
the second choice of the advertising man; the design 
awarded second place was the third choice of the 
advertising man; the advertisement awarded third 
place by the committee was the fourth choice of the 
advertising man; and the advertisement awarded 
fourth place was first choice of the advertising man. 
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Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. 
should be marked “For Criticism,” and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Postage on packages containing specimens must not be included 
in packages of specimens, unless letter postage is placed on the entire 
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BY F. J. TREZISE. 





BLoTTerS from the Jos. Betz Printing Company, East Liver- 
pool, Ohio, are nicely arranged and printed in colors. 

THOMAS WADE, Cowansville, Canada.— The leaflet is nicely 
gotten up, and we have no criticism to offer as to its arrange- 
ment. 

HucH H. BurNett, Pawhuska, Oklahoma.— The specimens 
are well handled in every detail, and offer no opportunity for 
criticism. 





The Truth About 
Tailoring 


We are a nation of well-dressed men, and 
the last thirty years have done it 


ready-made clothing industry. It was a stroke of genius 
to stock suits in many sizesand many different patterns, so 
that the man in a hurry could clothe himself in a jiffy. 


Ready-made clothing did not put the custom tailors out of 
business by any means, even in its heyday. Always there were exclusive merchant 
tailors making suits to order at prices from $40 upwards; and these attracted to 
themselves that part of the public that measures value solely by the price charged. 
At the other extreme we have now a horde of noisy advertisers 
who offer to make a suit for such ridiculously low prices that only the most gullible 
are deceived. And they, too, have their patrons. 

The discriminating buyer will have neither of these. Neither is 
he misled by the advertising of the ready-made dealers. He knows that it is 
impossible for any one dealer to carry a full assortment of patterns and styles in 
all sizes; experience has taught him that ready-made suits often fit well enough in 
the store but turn out to be serious misfits after they have been worn awhile. 
The discriminating man turns toa reliable’ custom tailor whose 
business is conducted along business lines, who does not pay an extravagant rent, 
who does not cater to the slow-pays and no-pays, who advertises modestly, and 
who bears the reputation of serving his patrons to their satisfaction. 

All these conditions are fulfilled in JETT BROS. Near the 
centre of the city but out of the high-rent district, confining their efforts to moderate 
priced work, fully experienced in the mechanical end, earnest and paintaking,— 
it is not at all wonderful that Jerts’ customers come back season after season. 
Jerts make a business suit for $20 and upwards. This suit is 
worth $20, and Jerr Bros. do not claim it to be worth any more. Likewise, Jerts’ 
higher priced suits are worth what they cost—and as the price goes up so does the 
quality—roughly, up to $40 for sack suits. Better cloth is used, better linings, 
more hand-tailoring, etc. 

Men who are fair enough to approve of Jerts’ way of doing 
business are invited to call and become better acquainted. Jetrs have but one 
price, and that price requires no mental discounts; for what Jets claim is exactly 
what is so. Needless to say, the buyer's final approval is the sole condition on 
which Jerts will undertake to make a suit. 


‘ ‘HE FIRST move towards style was made by the 


Jerrs are now taking orders for fall and winter work. 
Stop in and take a look at the new fall shades, 
whether you wish to buy now or not. 


JETT BROS. CO. ® Tailors 


23 West Fayette Street 





Interesting page by David J. Gildea, Catonsville, Maryland. 


SPECIMENS from C. W. Harmony, Sapulpa, Oklahoma, are 
invariably interesting in design. Among recent examples, per- 
haps the most pleasing are a cover-page and a card, reproduc- 
tions of which are shown herewith. 


Oklahoma.— All of the specimens 
any criticism 


A. O. ROMAINE, Hobart, 
are well arranged, and none of them calls for 
whatever. 

THE Bucklin Banner, Bucklin, Kansas.— Both of the speci- 
mens are satisfactory in design and the color combinations are 
harmonious. 

From Eric Peterson, Fort Wayne, Indiana, we have received 
excellent commercial specimens, carefully designed and harmo- 
nious in color arrangement. 

COMMERCIAL specimens from La Fayette Doerty, Findlay, 
Ohio, are good in design and harmonious in color arrangement. 
The work throughout is excellent. 

J. L. McKEAN, Puyallup, Washington.— Both the letter-head 
and envelope are attractive in appearance, the designs being 
interesting and the color combination good. 
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Card by C. W. Harmony, Sapulpa, Oklahoma. 


AN attractive booklet issued by The Dixie Engraving Com- 
pany, Savannah, Georgia, shows examples of illustrating in black 
and colors, in various styles and from different subjects. 


Oscar E. Linquist, Dassel, Minnesota.— The heading is 
unusual in treatment and is well handled. There is just a trifle 
too much space between the two words in the main line. 

WE have received from the Massey-Harris Company, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario, copies of several catalogues recently issued. 
They are well gotten up and show a marked improvement over 
former advertising literature sent out by this concern. A fea- 
ture of one of the catalogues is a series of interesting calendar 
pages. 

COMMERCIAL specimens from David J. Gildea, Catonsville, 
Maryland, invariably show a dignified, simple treatment and a 
pleasing harmony throughout. Moreover, they are good exam- 
ples of the satisfactory results to be secured by the use of one 
or two type-faces in preference to several styles of letter forms. 
Among his recent work is an interesting leaflet, a reproduction 
of whica is shown herewith. It will be noted that the first line 
in each paragraph has been set in a size larger type than that 
used for the balance of the lines, and that the effect is very 
satisfactory. 


Literature submitted for this purpose 


must be mailed flat. If rolled they will not be criticized. 
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THE Holmes Press, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— The blotters 
are all good in design and none of them calls for criticism. The 
one printed in gray and red on gray stock is especially good. 

JOSEPH CATHRINER, Brenham, Texas.— Some color other than 
gold would be more pleasing on the cover, as the gold does not 
appear to advantage unless the sheet is held at a certain angle. 

SpecIMENS from Ralph J. McAnally, Omaha, Nebraska, are 
invariably good in design and pleasing as to colors. A package 
of recent examples of his work contains unusually interesting 
designs. 
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Cover-page by C. W. Harmony, Sapulpa, Oklahoma. 


H. C. MILuer, Stratford, Ontario— We would suggest that 
you avoid breaking display lines into the border at either side 
of the page, as this arrangement is rarely pleasing. Otherwise 
the specimens are quite satisfactory. 

ELLIs CoLEMAN, Shreveport, Louisiana.— The specimens are 
all nicely handled, and we find nothing whatever to criticize 
in any of them. We would especially compliment you upon the 
simplicity of design which prevails throughout the work. 

RatpeH J. Harper, Los Angeles, California.— Your specimens 
are well arranged and offer little opportunity for criticism. We 
would suggest that you avoid the use of curved type lines and 
that you space text letters closely, both between words and 
letters. 

From Clarence A. Merrill, Farmington, Maine, we have 
received another package of his excellent commercial work. As 
studies in the value of simplicity in type-design, the specimens 
produced by Mr. Merrill are in the front rank. His work is 
another proof of the statement that many type-faces are not 
necessary to good printing, for most of the specimens contain 
only the plain roman face. An advertising card printed for 
The Franklin Journal is one of the most interesting examples, 
and we show herewith a reproduction of it. 


From W. G. Dillon, Washington, D. C., we have received a 
‘copy of “The Marine Corps Recruiting Pamphlet.” It is an 
attractive piece of work, in two colors, with a three-color cover. 
The booklet bears the imprint of the Isaac H. Blanchard Com- 
pany, New York city. 


ABRAM 


*>LINWOOD: URBAN 


Cover of a handsome book by the Wm. F. Fell Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Victor A. JOHNSON, Brooklyn, New York.— Your specimens 
are neat in arrangement and the color-schemes used thereon 
are quite satisfactory. We note that most of the specimens 
have been kept within a limited number of type-faces, thus 
insuring harmony in the designs. 
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by Clarence A. Merrill, Farmington, Maine. 





Motto-card 


From the service bureau of Wm. F. Fell Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, we have received a copy of “ My Garden 
of Dreams,’’ a handsome book of which a limited edition has 
been printed. The work throughout is excellent, both the con- 
ception and the mechanical execution being pleasing. We show 
herewith a reproduction of the title-page, although not in the 
same colors as those used in the book. 
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California, we have received a 


From N. P. Eby, Fresno, 
We show here- 


number of attractive card and ticket designs. 
with reproductions of two of them. 


Cover of a booklet by the Barta Press, Boston, Massachusetts. 


JOHN J. REEDER, Charlotte, North Carolina.— Your specimens 
are all well handled, and call for little criticism. On one or two 
of them, however, we would suggest but one series of type, 
instead of two. The cards for the Observer Printing House are 


very good. 
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Blotters by J. J. Guthrie, Houston, Texas. 


Wm. HANSForD, JR., Somerset, Kentucky.— Several of your 
specimens show entirely too much space between words. We 
would also call your attention to the fact that the warm colors 
—red, orange and yellow — should be used in small quantities 
only. The bulk of the page should be printed in a cold color. 


THe work of J. P. Gomes, Jr., Honolulu, H. I., shows a 
careful regard for harmony, both of shape and tone. The card 
shown herewith is an interesting arrangement in italics. 


LOOSE LEAF BILL HEADS A SPECIALTY 


S. C. LONGWELL 


HIGH GRADE COMMERCIAL PRINTING 
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Card by N. P. Eby, Fresno, California. 

Tue Barta Press, of Boston and New York, has issued an 
attractive leaflet entitled “The Fat Dummy and the Skinny 
Booklet.”” It is printed in green and black, on brown stock, and 
is very striking. The cover-page is reproduced herewith. 





Services every night except Wednesday 
at 8:00 o'clock 
A cordial invitation extended to all 
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Card by N. P. Eby, Fresno, California. 

NEATNESS and simplicity of design characterize the work of 
J. J. Guthrie, Houston, Texas. Among recent specimens from 
him, a series of blotters stand out prominently. They are neat 
in design and good in color. We show herewith reproductions 
of some of them. 

Davip S. Brown, 
feature in your designs is a lack of proportion. 


Bronson, Michigan.— The most noticeable 
We secure pro- 
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Card by J. P. Gomes, Jr., Honolulu, H. I. 


portion in our printed matter by the use of unequal space 
divisions, and we note that in your designs there is a tendency 
throughout to divide spaces directly in the center. When 
a line or group of lines is to be placed in a panel or on a page, 
it should be placed above the center rather than in the center, 
in order that the spaces above and below it may show a pleasing 
variation in size rather than a monotonous equality in size. 
Some of your work shows too much space between words. 
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there is no necessity for the clients of this Press to seek 
elsewhere for assistance in the production of their printed 
matter. Whether the work they bring to it consist of an 
important volume dealing with the most technical of sub- 
jects or a mere leaflet,they can count upon the adequacy 
of its literary treatment. As regards its illustrations or 
decoration, its type-setting, its printing or its binding, the 
fact that the same intelligence directs all operations in- 
sures a final harmony not otherwise to be attained. 
It is for these obvious reasons, then, that the mark of the 
( BEING A BRIEF WA oT Press me tei rosters cd of 
everything connected with the making of the on 
CONSIDERATION | + which it appears. It ismore than a trade-mark; more than 
OF SOME MARKS Kee ahall-mark. The trade-mark merely secures the purchaser 
USED BY PRINTERS Wh against so-called “substitution,” the hall-mark assures him 
IN THE XV CENT He only of the integrity of the material. But the mark of the 
URY WITH SPECIAL HI / Bartlett-Orr Press indicates that from cover to cover the 
REFERENCE TOA | | book contains nothing but the very best of workmanship. 
XX CENTURY MARK It is a personal guarantee of excellence of illustrating, of 
printing and of binding. That it stands also for artistic 
intelligence and for the inspiration of ideas is another 
story which may some day be treated in its own place. 














Pages from a booklet by the Bartlett-Orr Press, New York. 


HEREWITH is reproduced a page from a folder recently sent its recent annual reception and ball. The original is printed 
out by The Trow Press, New York city. The original was in brown, gold and blue, on white stock, and is very pleasing. 
printed in black and red, with an embossed border. The poster used to advertise this same reception is also an inter- 


WE show herewith a reproduction of an invitation sent out esting piece of work. It was designed by L. L. Blue. 


by New York Typographical Union, No. 6, in connection with 
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$= ywhich will 
be issued from time 
to time_and sent to 
those whom we know 
to be interested in 
printing. “They will 
serve to suggest the 
variety and scope 
the wor. 


O e 
Trow Press. New York. 


. = Invitation sent out by New York Typographical Union, No. 6. 
Page from a booklet by the Trow Press, New York city. Original in gold and colors. 
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OnE of the most attractive pieces of printed matter that we 
have received in some time is a booklet recently issued by the 
Bartlett-Orr Press, New York. It is entitled ‘‘ Printers’ Marks,” 
and is a brief consideration of some marks used by printers in 





O ALL USERS OF GOOD PRINT 

ING we wish to announce that we have 
added to the printing plant purchased from the 
Ward-Young Manufacturing Company, a com 
plete equipment of the newest type faces,-and 
are prepared to handle all lines of job printing, 
specializing in the production of high-grade 
Business Stationery. 
WE RESPECTFULLY SOLICIT A SHARE 
OF YOUR PATRONAGE. 


LORENTZ, 
BUCKHANNON, WEST VA. 


Proprietor 











Announcement page by P. H. Lorentz, Buckhannon, 
West Virginia. 


the fifteenth century, together with a few words regarding the 
Bartlett-Orr mark. The booklet is entirely consistent throughout, 
for inasmuch as the subject under discussion pertains to the 
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Interesting page arrangement by J. P. Gomes, Jr., 
Honolulu, H. I. 


early printers, it has been treated typographically after the 
methods and styles of that period. It is printed in black and 
red, on hand-made paper, and is altogether a handsome piece 
of work. We show herewith reproductions of two of the pages. 


THE Louisville Paper Company, Louisville, Kentucky, has 
sent, in connection with a copy of its Printers’ Book, a port- 
folio of handsome samples. The samples represent the work of 
some nineteen different printers, from the small, one-press shop 
to the large plant. The work throughout is excellent. 

READERS of this department will be interested in the an- 
nouncement that P. H. Lorentz, of Buckhannon, West Vir- 
ginia, whose work has frequently been mentioned in these 
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By C. F. Skelly, Altoona, Pennsylvania. 


columns, has established The Lorentz Press. We show herewith 
a reproduction of his announcement, although the original was 
printed in black and green on buff stock. 


From J. P. Gomes, Jr., Honolulu, H. I., we have received a 
package of interesting commercial specimens. Harmonious, 
carefully proportioned designs are the rule throughout the work, 
and the effects are very pleasing. We show herewith a repro- 
duction of an interesting page arrangement. A copy tof the 
pictorial Hawaiian number of The Mid-Pacific magazine is also 
very nicely gotten up. 


ONE ordinarily does not expect to find neat, clean typog- 
raphy on county-fair premium lists. Too often they are care- 
lessly arranged and show a tendency toward the use of black 
type and ornaments. The premium-list cover reproduced here- 
with is, however, different, in that a neat, simple design has 
been used and the type and decorations are not too heavy and 
obtrusive. This design is the work of C. F. Skelly, of Altoona, 
Pennsylvania. 

THE Marchbanks Press, New York city.— Whatever question 
there may be as to the merits of the letter-heads is largely one 
of personal taste. We would prefer the design which is set in 
capitals. In the lower-case arrangement the group is rather 
close to the top of the paper and the design shows the effort 
which has been necessary in order to arrange the lines in a 
squared-up group. The shape of the group, being shorter and 
deeper than the group set in capitals, does not harmonize so 
pleasingly with the shape of the heading. 
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COMMERCIAL specimens from J. W. Short, Galt, Ontario, are 
well arranged and printed in carefully selected color combina- 
tions. We show herewith an interesting program cover-page. 

THE SCHOOL OF PRINTING, North End Union, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, sends out from time to time attractive motto and desk 
ecards. These cards are arranged by the students and contain 
interesting quotations of various kinds. We show herewith a 
reproduction of the last one received. 

HEREWITH is shown a reproduction of a page-design by 
T. Harvey Clinger, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. While it con- 
tains an unusual amount of borders and decoration, it has been 
handled in a pleasing manner and has been kept harmonious 
throughout. 


mae 
YOUR 
TEMPER 


NO ONE 
ELSE HAS 
ANY USE 

FOR IT 


An attractive motto-card from the School of Printing, 
North End Union, Boston, Massachusetts. 


WARREN W. GRAHAM, Watonga, Oklahoma.— The letter-heads 
are quite satisfactory, although the underscoring of the lines 
with two light rules, each of them in a different color, is not 
pleasing. We would suggest one rule instead of two, and would 
have it a trifle heavier in order that it may harmonize in tone 
with the type. 

BROWN PRINTING COMPANY, Montgomery, Alabama.— While 
the cover of the booklet is especially good, both in design and 
color, the inner pages are not quite satisfactory. The initial 
letters are much too strong, due to the bright color which has 
been used as a background for them, and the rule in color 
around the pages is a trifle heavy. 

Wm. HANSELMAN, Toledo, Ohio.— The page in two colors is 
nicely handled and is very pleasing. We would suggest, how- 
ever, that the text matter which follows the title, together with 
the ornament, be grouped closer, and that the lower group on 
the page be raised a trifle. It is now rather close to the bottom 
rule, especially as there is a large amount of margin at either 
side. 


W. H. Wricut, North Tonawanda, New York.— A noticeable 
feature of your specimens is the use of too many type-faces. 
Where three or four styles of type are used in a job there is 
usually a lack of harmony, due to the fact that they vary either 
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Design by T. Harvey Clinger, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


in shape or tone, and the most pleasing printing is that in 
which harmony is a dominant feature. As a usual thing, one 
series of type for each piece of work is preferable to three or 
four series. 

From Ware Bros. Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, we 
have received a copy of The Carriage Monthly. This particular 


| SECOND MUSICAL FESTIVAL 


AT THE MASSEY MUSIC HALL 
NOVEMBER 18th to 25th, 1913 


Cover-page by J. W. Short, Galt, Ontario. 


number is devoted to the proceedings of the forty-first annual 
eonvention of the Carriage Builders’ National Association, and 
is unusually interesting. A large number of illustrations of 
people and incidents connected with the convention make it 
especially desirable to readers. The mechanical execution of the 
book is quite satisfactory. 
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BY J. 


C. MORRISON. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertise- 
ments, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 632 Sherman 


street, Chicago. 


“THE LABORER IS WORTHY OF HIS HIRE.” 


Probably ninety-nine per cent of the readers of this 
department have at one time or another sat at the banquet 
board provided by the commercial club of some aspiring 
city and heard the after-dinner speakers extol the editorial 
profession and praise the worth of the men engaged in it. 
“The church, the school, and the press,” exclaims one, “ are 
the great uplifting forces of the community.” ‘ The press 
is the palladium of our liberties,” cries another, mixing his 
classical allusions a bit, “ guarding, with eye that never 
sleeps, the temple of civic righteousness.” Then another, 
opening with a facetious quotation from Moore, “ Though 
an angel should write, still ’tis devils must print,’ reminds 
us that an angel is a messenger, and that the modern press 
is an angel (messenger) that brings hope to those who 
faint, solace to those who mourn, but harsh commands to 
those who would oppress or corrupt. Under the spell of 
such fervid oratory the editor goes back to his daily or 
weekly task and again takes up the burden of community 
service. He translates into the vocabulary of every-day 
acts the poetic imaginings of the orator. 

But one may attend any number of these banquets, and 
hear unlimited praise bestowed upon the printer’s art, the 
publisher’s enterprise, and the editor’s courage and public 
spirit, but he will never hear the simple thought — 

“The laborer is worthy of his hire.” 

Surely an editor, if he be only half as courageous, 
public-spirited, open-minded, powerful, considerate and 
discreet as the after-dinner speakers tell us he is, is worthy 
of his hire. To his profession he must bring the sound 
judgment of the banker, the broad humanitarianism of the 
physician and the erudition of the attorney, to say nothing 
at all of the technical training and knowledge required. 
To say the least, he is as indispensable to the community 
as any one of these, and worthy of as much financial 
reward. 

Then why not get it? 


Charging Editorial Time. 

Make a direct charge against the newspaper for 
“editorial service.” This charge will of course vary 
according to the size of the paper, but in determining 
what that charge should be the editor-publisher is the sole 
judge. In determining what salary the editor-publisher 
should allow himself, he can approach the question from 
either of two ways. He can say to himself, “ How cheap 
am I willing to work for this community?” or he can say 
“ How much are my services worth to this community? ” 
If he approaches the question from the first viewpoint it 
means that he regards himself as a mere space-writer, 
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If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or postal card. 


and he does well if he allows himself a dollar a column 
for the stuff he turns out. If he approaches the question 
from the second viewpoint, he sees his position in the 
community as analogous to that of the other community 
leaders and entitled to a similar reward. Just as the 
responsible head of a bank is worth more than a mere 
bookkeeper, and the superintendent of schools is worth 
more than a grade teacher, so the responsible editor of a 
newspaper is worth much more than a mere space-writer. 
Like many another responsible person he is paid (or should 
be) not only for what he does, but for what he knows. 
Just as it is of vital importance to the financial interests 
of a town to have a banker who knows how to protect the 
financial welfare of concerns which build up the com- 
munity, and discourage those which would end only in 
disastrous failure, so also an editor who knows what to 
“play up,’ when and how the “playing up” should be 
done, when and how to use the “ soft pedal,” and who will 
do all this with an eye single to the well-being of the com- 
munity is entitled to a salary commensurate with the serv- 
ice which he performs. 


The Measure of Salary. 

Having approached this question from the viewpoint 
of “ How much are my services worth to this community? ” 
the practical question remains as to “ What is the measure 
of my worth?” In answering this, it appears to me that 
an editor-publisher is entitled to charge against his news- 
paper as salary an amount equal to that received by the 
other “ prominent citizens” of the community. In some 
of the smallest towns, community leadership is vested in 
men who receive a matter of only $1,000 to $1,200 a year, 
and in such a case this would be a fair amount for the 
editor to charge the community for his services. In larger 
towns, the community leaders (bankers, lawyers, doctors, 
superintendents of schools, etc.) are about $2,000 men, 
and in such towns the editor is entitled to similar com- 
pensation. In still larger towns, the $3,000 to $5,000 men 
are the community leaders, and the editor is expected to 
be one of them in their community activities; but on 
account of the meager return which he is receiving for his 
services, he is apt to find the company “ too fast.” 


Where the Editor Was Lacking. 


There recently came under my observation a great com- 
munity movement embracing several counties and enlisting 
the services of the prominent attorneys, bankers, doctors, 
farmers, business men, school men and editors. It was a 
movement which especially needed the codperation of the 
press, yet for a long time the press was slow in responding, 
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and for one reason only—lack of money. The men 
engaged in the movement were of a class that thought 
nothing of appointing a committee meeting a hundred 
miles away and incurring the expense of railroad fare, 
hotel bills and incidentals. On the committee were several 
newspaper men, but almost always they failed to appear 
at the meetings. Their repeated absence was the occasion 
of adverse comment among men who did not understand 
that the editors were not collecting enough from their 
communities to allow them to take proper part in this 
community service. Here was a movement of which the 
editor should have been primarily a part, but he was not, 
and the community was a loser because he simply could not 
afford to be a part of it. 

This illustration was a striking one, and yet lesser 
illustrations could be cited without number where the 
editor either is not or is with difficulty living up to his 
proper place in community leadership because he doesn’t 
collect enough from the community to warrant it. And 
the reason he is not collecting,enough is because he does 
not make the proper charge against his newspaper for 
“editorial service.” Of course, many and many a news- 
paper to-day is paying nothing for “ editorial service,” but 
nevertheless it should, and the rates for subscriptions and 
advertising should be raised enough to permit this to be 
done. 

The Manager’s Salary. 


This charge for editorial service is quite different from 
the salary which the owner-manager of a printing estab- 
lishment charges against his plant. The owner-manager 
of a print-shop, whether or not it prints a newspaper, is 
entitled to charge a salary for himself, and the fair meas- 


ure of that salary is double the amount paid to the best- 


paid employee. This is the fair measure of the salary of 
the owner-manager of a job-printing establishment, where 
the owner has no responsibility for the proper editing of a 
newspaper, so that certainly the owner of a plant which 
issues a newspaper as well as doing commercial printing is 
entitled to an additional compensation for his editorial 
services. It is this compensation for editorial service with 
which we are primarily concerned, and where the editorial 
service is performed in addition to managing a commercial 
printing establishment the two salaries should be charged, 
the editorial salary being charged to the newspaper and 
thé managerial salary charged as an “ overhead ” to manu- 
facturing costs. Of course, no man can do work enough to 
be entitled to two men’s salaries (although many country 
editors come near doing it), and this discussion aims only 
to show the two sources of the printer-editor’s salary and 
the true measure of each. 


The Rate for Each Thousand of Circulation. 


This discussion may appear foreign to the main pur- 
pose of this department, but it is suggested by a question 
coming from a publisher in Indiana, “ What is the adver- 
tising rate for a daily of 500 circulation? ” and by another 
from a’ southern State, “ How much can a weekly of 1,200 
circulation charge for its advertising space? ” 

There is only one answer to these questions: 
enough to make it pay. 

So far as I have been able to ascertain, there is abso- 
lutely no logical basis for a rate for each thousand of 
circulation, and furthermore, I know of no recognized or 
generally accepted rate for each thousand of circulation. 
I have never talked with a newspaper man who knew what 
the rate for each thousand of circulation is, and yet the 
idea seems to be prevalent that the editor over in the next 
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county who always goes to editorial meetings knows, or if 
he doesn’t, then the editors over in the next State, or the 
members of the national association know. Well, ask them 
all and you will come to the conclusion that I have, and 
that is that the rate for each thousand of circulation is a 
myth. 

Whence Came the Myth? 


We have found by our previous study of advertising 
costs that there is no possibility of there being a rate for 
each thousand of circulation, and we have shown further 
that it is one of the foundation-stones of the newspaper 
business that “an inch of advertising should carry an inch 
of reading-matter,” and yet the observance of this doctrine 
precludes the possibility of there being a rate for each 
thousand of circulation. 

Here, then, are two contradictory traditions. 
came they? 

The tradition that an inch of advertising must carry an 
inch of reading-matter has been evolved from the expe- 
riences of practical newspaper men, and is consciously or 
unconsciously observed in a general way in every news- 
paper office in the country. 

The tradition that there is a rate for each thousand of 
circulation comes from our good friends —the buyers of 
advertising — and perhaps especially from the men who 
travel about and buy advertising space for patent-medicine 
concerns. These men have been adepts at buying adver- 
tising space at ridiculously low rates, and they have always 
talked of the rate for each thousand of circulation. When 
dealing with the smaller papers they have always cited the 
rate given them by some paper of several thousand circula- 
tion and used this rate as the basis for the rate given 
the small paper. The inexperienced publisher was led to 
believe that general advertisers bought advertising on the 
basis of a rate for each thousand of circulation, and that 
every one except himself knew that rate and recognized it, 
and thus the tradition that there is a rate for each thou- 
sand of circulation grew up. It comes entirely from the 
buyers and not from the sellers of advertising space. 

Of course, I say this out of no spirit of hostility to 
general advertisers or advertising agents, but simply as 
showing the origin of the tradition. As a matter of fact 
the time is already here when the general advertiser and 
the country newspaper should get closer together, and each 
get more of the viewpoint of the other for their mutual 
benefit; but all that is another story. 


Whence 


Like a Rate ‘‘By the Hundred” on Jobwork. 


There is no more of a rate for each thousand of circu- 
lation than there is a rate “ by the hundred ” for printing 
letter-heads — and how often does a country printer have 
that question asked him by a prospective buyer! 

The only difference is that we as printers have learned 
to deal with the buyer of letter-heads on the basis of so 
much for the “ first hundred ” and so much for “ each addi- 
tional hundred” (or so much for the “ first thousand ” 
and so much for “each additional thousand”), but we 
have not learned that advertising is produced on a similar 
cost basis, and that the first thousand of circulation costs 
upward of 15 cents an inch, while the additional thousands 
can be produced much more cheaply. Because a news- 
paper of 5,000 circulation sells advertising for 25 cents an 
inch is no more a reason that a paper of 1,000 circulation 
should sell it for 5 cents an inch than that one customer 
should get 100 letter-heads for 50 cents because another 
gets 1,000 for $5. The country printer has long outgrown 
the latter proposition (we hope), but it will take a deal of 
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discussion to get out of the mind of the country publisher 
the idea that there is no more of merit in the former 
proposition. 

How One Editor Saw It. 


Yet, in this connection, I am pleased to find that in the 
discussion on advertising costs at the last meeting of the 
Minnesota Editorial Association, a “ member” (unfortu- 
nately his name is not given) stated that he was the pub- 
lisher of a little four-page paper and went on to say: 
“Although I have not got the cost system in operation, I 
have kept a pretty close record of costs, and I know it is 
true that the cost of advertising by the inch in a paper of 
our class is just as high as it is in a paper like the North- 
field News or any other. It has been said that it isn’t fair 
for a paper of 500 or 600 circulation to charge a merchant 
as much as he would be charged by a paper with a larger 
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that Brother Roe’s [editor of the Northfield News] adver- 
tisers get in his paper which reaches 2,500, and so adver- 
tising in a paper of small circulation in a small town is 
worth just as much by the inch to the advertiser there as 
an advertisement would be in a large paper to merchants 
in a larger town with more competition.” 

The remarks were made extempore, and the thought is 
not fully developed, yet one can detect that the reasoning 
is sound. The member stated that he was an accountant 
before he was a newspaper man (rare good fortune) and 
so had a fairly accurate line on what his advertising space 
was costing, and made his rate accordingly. 


Why Local Advertisers Should Pay the Rate. 


Of course, this gave him a rate “ for each thousand of 
circulation” very much higher than the larger newspaper 
would charge, but the advertisers of his town, and the gen- 














The Lumberman’s Bunkhouse. 


Photograph by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 


circulation. But I maintain that there is a fallacy in that 
argument for the reason that it depends a great deal on the 
effectiveness of a paper as an advertising medium. Take 
a paper with 500 satisfied customers, what is it worth to 
the advertiser? I know, and my advertisers bear me out 
in the fact, that the advertising in my paper is a great 
deal more effective than in some other papers of that class 
of circulation in my territory. This is due to the fact that 
our readers are interested in our paper. If your readers 
are interested in your paper from the standpoint of news- 
matter and editorials, your advertising is going to be 
effective. Another thought occurs to me, and that is that 
in the small towns the merchant has not the keen com- 
petition that the advertisers in the larger papers have, so 
that the advertising received in a paper which has 500 
circulation is better because there is not the competition 


eral advertisers, could not reach his readers by using the 
larger paper off in some other county, or perhaps even the 
larger paper in his own county. The nub of the whole 
question is simply this, that every newspaper is a busi- 
ness solicitor among the patrons and prospective patrons 
of the advertisers. If the newspaper reaches a reasonable 
number of those patrons within the merchant’s trading 
territory, then he is willing to advertise and to pay the 
rate necessary to reach those patrons. If the merchant is 
given to understand that 15 cents an inch or better is the 
rate necessary to be paid, then he will pay it — if asked to. 


Why the General Advertiser Should Pay. 


Now as to the general advertiser. Will he pay this 
little paper of 500 circulation 15 cents an inch when he can 
get advertising in a paper of 3,000 circulation for 25 cents 
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or less? Well, some will and some will not. The little 
paper has those 500 prospective customers that can be 
reached in no other or at least in no better way than 
through the local paper. If the general advertiser can see 
additional profits in reaching those 500 people, then he 
will use that paper and pay the rate; if the prospects of 
additional profits are too uncertain to pay the rate, then 
he will not. 

The situation is somewhat analogous to the rates paid 
for transportation by different traveling business solicitors. 
A man in one line of business desires to reach only the 
merchants, so he travels by rail at 2 cents a mile. Another 
desires to reach the farmer, so he travels by auto at 15 
cents a mile. He may accuse the automobile livery of 
charging him a ruinous rate, but the fact remains that he 
can’t reach his prospective customers by sticking to the 
railroad as a means of travel. Because the railroad will 
carry a passenger at 2 cents a mile is no reason why the 
automobilist should carry a passenger at the same rate. 
Of course, the passenger may conclude that the prospective 
business will not warrant the paying of 15 cents a mile, 
but that’s his affair. So it is with the small country paper. 
Here are a certain number of prospective customers who 
can be reached only through this medium. The larger 
paper may carry the advertiser at a less rate “for each 
thousand of circulation,” but he can’t use the big paper to 
reach these people. Whether or not he wants to reach 
them at our rate is for him to decide. Our affair is to see 
that we get enough to pay for our own time, and the gaso- 
line, oil, tire expense, repairs, interest and depreciation. 

What has been said here is not limited in its applica- 
tion to the paper of only 500 circulation. Every country 
paper is “large” or “small” only by comparison, and in 
each case where the smaller paper tries to base its rate on 
the rate for each thousand of circulation of the larger 
paper, there will be trouble in store. The metropolitan 
papers get down to a rate as low as 2 cents per thousand of 
circulation, but a country newspaper can’t live at such a 
rate any more than an automobile can run for 2 cents a 
mile. Each class of newspapers must have a different rate 
by the thousand, and the smaller the paper the higher the 
rate. As near as I have been able to work out any rate 
which would apply to all papers, it is this: a minimum 
average rate of 15 cents an inch for all papers of 1,000 
circulation or under and an increase of about 5 cents for 
each additional 1,000. This is only an approximation and 
does not mean that a publisher should not charge more if 
the cost of producing his newspaper demands it. 


‘“*Onlooker” Raises Its Rates. 


During the past month I had the pleasure of corre- 
sponding with Frank Fesler, of the Foley (Ala.) Onlooker. 
Mr. Fesler has an especially good news service for the size 
of his town, and advertises that the Onlooker is “ an accu- 
rate reflector of the life, progress and events of the 
county,” and if Foley is only half as good as the Onlooker 


reflects, it is a good place to live. In return for the good 
service which he is rendering the community Mr. Fesler 
has put in an advertising rate of 25 cents an inch for one 
or more insertions and 15 cents an inch for monthly con- 
tracts. Mr. Fesler is not going to get rich at these rates, 
but they are a vast improvement over the old rate, and 
will yield a more nearly fair compensation, and now his 
leading off will perhaps encourage the rest of the brethren 
to put their rates somewhere nearer a compensatory basis. 

This movement to put the country newspaper business 
on a better basis is a grand thing, and it is a pleasure to 
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get in touch with men who, like Frank Fesler, realize the 
importance of their service to the community and have the 
courage to ask for an adequate compensation. 


A Minnesota Editor Is Thankful. 

In this connection, if my readers will pardon a personal 
allusion, I would like to publish an encouraging para- 
graph from a Thanksgiving editorial of I. M. Klanes, of 
the Starbuck (Minn.) Times. In this editorial he takes 
his readers into his confidence regarding the cause of his 
success the past year, and among other things says: 

“Do you know that almost every country newspaper is 
losing money? It’s a fact —that is, they lose on the 
paper. In order to live, they make up for it in the job- 
printing department. There is a little profit in job- 
printing, but even that is small. This small profit has to 
Wipe out the loss on most country newspapers and then 
give the editor a living besides. Is it any wonder that 
most editors have a worried look? And that is why the 
progressive country newspapers are now accepting the 
advice of Brother Morrison, of the Morris Tribune, who 
taught us what was the matter with the country news- 
paper. The Starbuck Times took Mr. Morrison’s advice 
the first of last March, and now at this Thanksgiving time 
we are thankful to Mr. Morrison, too.” 

Now the writer has been in the newspaper game long 
enough so that he appreciates a bit of praise and the 
knowledge that he has been of real service to some one; 
but more important than that, it is pleasing to know that 
this movement to put the country newspaper on a better 
basis is reaching all the way from Minnesota to Alabama, 
and many places in between. 


The Newspaper and Rural Development. 

There is another great movement going on in this 
country —the revival of interest in rural life. Every- 
where it is coming to be recognized that a healthy condi- 
tion in the rural life of the nation is the sheet anchor of 
the nation’s prosperity and perpetuity. To that end, there 
is a great movement not only for better farming, but better 
rural education, better rural social life and better living. 
In all this the country newspaper must play a great part 
and be really edited by a man who is in touch with the 
community life, and not simply thrown together by a man 
who ekes out a living doing job-printing in the daytime 
and writes up a few inconsequential local happenings at 
night. If a healthy rural life is the salvation of the nation, 
then the greatest agency for promoting that healthy rural 
life is the ably-edited country newspaper. Thus the ably- 
edited country newspaper appears to be one of the great 
agencies for the welfare of the nation — and it is. 

And if the country editor is to do this great work, 
“the laborer is worthy of his hire.” 

- Which, being interpreted, means “ Did you raise your 
subscription and advertising rates to a compensatory basis 
on the first day of January?” 


THE INSPIRED COMPOSITOR — ALWAYS IN BAD. 

An Englishman who had been for a tour around the 
world was much annoyed with a report of his return which 
appeared in a local paper. This report ended: 

“His numerous friends are surprised that he is un- 
hanged! ” 

He did not know that the offender was the compositor, 
who, in setting up the report, had omitted a letter “c,” 
thus substituting the word “ unhanged ” for “ unchanged,” 
which the reporter had written. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this department. 


Our technical 


research laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 


Ink Cups to Preserve Ink in Condition. 

Carl G. Johnson, Eau Claire, Wisconsin, sends this 
department a sketch of a device of his for keeping transfer 
and proving inks in good condition. It consists of the ordi- 
nary grease cups used on the engines of automobiles, 
which may be had at any garage or from a dealer in auto 
supplies. A crossbar of metal is drilled and fitted to 
receive the neck of the grease cups. This crossbar 
securely fastened in a convenient position over the ink 
slab. 

The drawing supplied by Mr. 


is 


Johnson shows at a glance 
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The Ink Cups Secured in the Cross Bar. 


how the ink oozes from the mouth of the proof-ink cup, 
and this was done by simply turning the cup slightly. 
When the ink is all gone the cup is unscrewed and refilled. 
As etching and proving inks should be too stiff to be used 
in tubes like thinner inks, these grease cups are just the 
thing for engravers as they keep the inks fresh and clean. 


The Employing Photoengraver and His Men. 


Even with the best equipment and the best layout noth- 
ing can be done, says the British Journal of Photography, 
without a competent and willing staff. The employer’s 
function is to select the best men obtainable for the respec- 
tive departments, and to see that they are comfortable so 
that they are contented and work in codperation with each 
other. English engravers do not pay sufficient attention to 
the organization of their staffs; and because American 
engravers do they are able to pay higher wages and get a 
greater product. This is not due to any slave-driving, or 
extra ability on the part of the American workman: it is 
almost solely due to taking care that the workman’s efforts 


are not wasted, and that the result of one man’s work prop- 
erly fits in with that of the others. It is necessary to have 
a thoroughly practical man at the head of affairs, prefer- 
ably one who has gone through all stages of the work him- 
self. Photoengraving is no doubt difficult work for which 
to organize the workmen so that they shall be always fully 
occupied, neither over nor under worked, because of the fre- 
quent rush of work followed by slack periods. Still, every 
effort must be made to keep the men working up to con- 
cert pitch while they are at work, rather allowing them to 
have a holiday when they have nothing to do than to let 
them hang out for full time work that should properly:be 
done in half time. 


Pattern in Reproducing Half-tones. 

A correspondent asks: “ What makes the pattern in 
reproducing half-tones from half-tones, where the correct 
angle is not used? Kindly give the scientific reason for 
this.” 

Answer.— This question is not of general interest, so 
space will not be given to replying to it here. Corre- 
spondent is referred to Max Levy, the master of screen 
theories and practice, who is always pleased to answer 
scientific questions. Readers of this department are not 
curious to know what makes the pattern; they are anxious 
to know how to avoid it. 


Rotary Gravure Patents. 

At the present time there is a flood of patents con- 
nected with rotary photogravure. It is either some feature 
of the method or machinery for printing from engraved 
cylinders that is being protected by patent. Maurice 
Dumont and Leon de Moor, of Brussels, have been granted 
a patent on the following: method of getting a design on a 
copper cylinder and engraving it intaglio or in relief: The 
design is first produced upon the cylinder in greasy ink, 
either by drawing on the cylinder, by tracing, or by photo- 
lithographic transfer. The greasy design on the cylinder 
is then powdered with either tale or resin and the cylinder 
cleaned, except on the parts covered with the design, with 
a weak acid bath of say nitric acid. After washing the 
cylinder free from all traces of acid it is coated with a 
fish-glue or other enamel solution and dried. The cylinder 
is then exposed to light, which hardens the entire coating 
of enamel, after which it is then turned in a bath of tur- 
pentine, which penetrates through the hardened enamel 
coating until it reaches the design in greasy ink which 
it dissolves free from the copper cylinder, carrying the 
enamel coating immediately over it away with it, thus leav- 
ing the copper cylinder bare where the design in greasy 
ink was. After washing the cylinder free from turpentine 
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with benzin the enamel coating on the cylinder is burned 
in and is then ready for etching in chlorid of iron by turn- 
ing the cylinder in a bath of the iron solution. The present 
writer recommended a similar method in this department 
many years ago, the purpose then being etching embossing 
designs on flat plates of brass, so that it is not likely the 
invention can be considered new in this country. 


The Graphic Group. 

Arthur S. Allen, of the Philip Ruxton Company, Incor- 
porated, has accomplished something in a quiet way that 
deserves notice. He has gathered together in New York 
a number of men selected from the different lines of busi- 
ness connected with the printing art. They call themselves 
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dealer, ink-dealer, advertising agent, publisher, and also 
other representatives of these lines, and persuade them to 
meet as the Graphic Group does. From this small begin- 
ning it is easy to see in the future possibilities of a large 
society with a permanent home and a cultivation of these 
arts to which our lives are given. 


The Chalk Process. 


“Clericus,” Indianapolis, writes: ‘“ Would you kindly 
send me the recipe for mixing the chalk when applied to 
steel plates in the process of etching? I have the entire 
outfit for this work, but can not get the chalk to adhere to 
the steel plates, and it also crumbles. Is there a sizing to 
be put on the steel before the chalk is applied? Should the 














the “Graphic Group.” They have no constitution or by- 
laws. They meet at dinner, twice a month, in a dining- 
room at the National Arts Club. After dinner one of the 
members, or a guest, talks for twenty minutes or a half 
hour on some subject connected with the graphic arts, 
after which there is a free discussion of the subject. The 
expense of the dinner is shared by those present, so there 
is no trouble about the finances of the society. The group 
consists of about twenty members, each one of them a repre- 
sentative leader in one of the various branches. They have 
been meeting for two years, and the talks and discussions 
have been most instructive to those who have had the privi- 
lege of being present. They do not want publicity, but their 
activities are referred to here as the idea is a most valu- 
able one and could be carried out in every city in the coun- 
try. All that is required is some practical man who is also 
a good “mixer,” like Mr. Allen, to talk with an artist, 
photographer, engraver, electrotyper, printer, paper- 





Memories of Summer Days. 


Photograph by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 








chalk be sufficiently hard, after baking, to allow drawing 
and sketching on it? What metal is best for this work? ” 

Answer.— Square plates of saw steel are best for put- 
ting the chalk coating on. By using the following formula 
and instructions you should succeed: Dissolve pure gum 
arabic in warm water until it is the consistency of mucil- 
age. To every teacupful of precipitated chalk add one tea- 
spoonful of the gum-arabic solution. Add water and stir 
the whole until it becomes a thin emulsion. Remove the 
rust from the base-plates with emery-paper, which gives 
the steel a slight “tooth,” to which the coating adheres. 
Blue the steel on a hot fire to remove all finger-marks and 
grease, and while the steel is warm pour on it the chalk 
emulsion. Bake slowly in an oven until the water is evapo- 


rated. A good way is to put the plates into an oven at 
night and leave them until morning. Peel off the upper 
crust, when the chalk attached to the steel should be a 
This will be found hard 


sixteenth of an inch thick, or less. 























enough to sketch on with a soft pencil. If on trial with the 
point the coating proves too hard, there is too little chalk 
in the emulsion. If the coating should prove too soft, there 
is too much chalk. 


Engraving and Printing Sheet Music. 


James P. Doyle, Buffalo, writes: ‘“ Can you supply any 
information on the method by which music is engraved and 
printed by the punched process? I have made inquiries 
everywhere without success, and have just been referred 
to you by the Scientific American as the one most familiar 
with engraving methods.” 

Answer.— The best sheet music is engraved intaglio on 
a special metal alloy plate something like pewter. The 
staves are scratched in with a steel comb having five teeth. 
Then the clefs and notes are punched in the plate as well 
as the type. A sheet of music is engraved so quickly by 
expert workmen that the cost of a page of music engraved 
in this manner is only about 60 cents. When the plate is 
engraved it can be printed from on a copperplate press, 
should the edition be a small one, and this is the way the 
most expensive music is printed. It is customary, though, 
to use the punched plate merely to pull transfers from to 
be transferred to stone so that the edition may be printed 
lithographically. Just now punches are being made in 
reverse, so that transfers from the punched plate can be 
used on the offset press. 


Positives Direct in the Camera. 

E. L. Birmingham, Columbia, South Carolina, writes: 
“T am one of the many readers of ‘ Process Engraving,’ 
and would like to ask you a question which I hope will not 
appear foolish to you as it is of importance to me. I have 
many reverse plates to make which call for two exposures 
—a negative and a positive. Is there any way that, by one 
exposure, through the camera, I can make a positive the 
size required from the copy ‘without the trouble of making 
a negative? ” 

Answer.— Daguerreotypes, Ambrotypes and Ferro- 
types, commonly called “ tin-types,” are positives made 
direct in the camera. What you are after is a positive on 
glass which you can use later to print on metal. This can 
be made on a dry plate, but there is no way, that the writer 
is familiar with, of making one on a wet plate. You make 
a very common error in calling positives “ reverse plates.” 
A reversed plate is one in which the lettering or design is 
reversed as to right and left. It can be either positive or 
negative. A positive on glass is one in which the lettering 
or design is in black with a transparent ground to dis- 
tinguish it from a negative in which the lettering or design 
is transparent with a black or opaque ground. Proper 
definitions are important. It was a colored preacher, in 
your State, who defined for an inquiring brother, that it 
was called “Appendicitis when you has it in de side an’ 
appendicetis when you gets it in de seat.” 


Brief Answers to a Few Correspondents. 

F. C. Stettler, Portland, Oregon, writes: ‘“ Please 
advise what acid is used in etching engraver’s metal com- 
posed of antimony, lead and tin? ” 

Answer.— Try nitrohydrochlorie acid, which is a mix- 
ture of one part nitric and three to four parts hydro- 
chloric acid. 

“Apprentice,” Brooklyn, New York, will find the fol- 
lowing, from the Harris Monthly, a good strong solution 
for etching aluminum: Strain through muslin three pints 
of gum solution, one pint of nutgall solution, two ounces of 
phosphoric acid, twenty per cent strength, and a few drops 
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of carbolic acid to keep it sweet. For a weaker etching 
solution double the quantity of gum. 

“Publisher,” New York: Glossy Velox prints will 
give equally good half-tone results with red-toned P. O. P. 
photographs. 

J. C. Rockwell, Boston: The trouble with the repro- 
ductions of old letters which you enclosed is that the half- 
tone screen used was not fine enough. You can reproduce 
old papers with a 150-line screen, but a screen of at least 
175 lines must be used to reproduce fine pen lines or they 
will show “ saw teeth ” at certain angles. 

P. S. Peters, Hartford: You can bleach blue-prints 
with most any alkali, though you will find oxalate of pot- 
ash, about sixty grains to the ounce of water, to be the best 
bleacher. 





“Bp. L.. F.” PICKUPS: 


THE EARLY BIRD CATCHES THE WORM. 
Mr. and Mrs. David Chicken, of Tekamah, Neb., an- 
nounce the engagement of their daughter, Bessie Myrtle, 
to Mr. Frank F. Grub, of Chicago.— Des Moines Register 


and Leader. 
WISDOM WHILE YOU WAIT. 


These “ peg-top” skirts are much the “smart” and 
“swagger” thing. They get their name from imitating 
the “turnups” on men’s trousers.— Springfield (Ohio) 
Sun. 

HOW COOL THE NIGHTS ARE GROWING. 

Dentist without clothes wishes to exchange services 
with tailor without teeth. Address A 5, care Post-Intelli- 
gencer.— Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


A REGULAR CUT-UP. 

Sir: N. Y., a regular cut-up in a clipping bureau, 
takes friend wife the remainder and residue of the old 
home papers just to hear her ask, from shear curiosity. 
“ What did you cut out?” — F. H. M. 


THE UNTERRIFIED COMPOSITOR AND THE INSPIRED MAKE-UP 
MAN. 

Pink predominated in the color scheme, and a large 
silver bowl of pink roses formed the centerpiece of the 
table. Corsage bouquets of pink roses were given as 
favors. A large heart-shaped wedding cake over which 
was cast an arch of orange blossoms was served on a mag- 
nificent silver platter. Miss Paddock was then called upon 
to cut the cake, making the customary wish. The ice- 
cream was placed on the table from bell-shaped molds. 
The afternoon hours were spent in inspecting the beautiful 
Beardsley home, the hostess narrating the stories of the 
many curios collected during her travels in near and dis- 
tant countries. Never feazed me. Had on boots.— Elk- 
hart (Ind.) Review. 


NOW, CHILDREN, WHAT IS WRONG WITH THIS SENTENCE? 

“We find the work very satisfactory and have placed 
your sample copy on the shelf of reference books where it 
is becoming familiar with all english students.”— From a 
letter written by a high-school principal. 


THE INSPIRED PROOFREADER. 
Dear Ima: How is it possible to tell tainted meat? 
Mrs. NEWLY WED. 

Dead easy, dear. Eat it, and if you die, t’aint; if you 
live, it isn’t.— Davenport’s Dope. 

(Eight to five that the Inspired Proofreader substituted 
the last two words.) 
— Line-o’-Type or Two, Chicago Tribune. 
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AN ANGLO-AMERICAN EXPOSITION IN 1914. 


In London, this year, the people of the United States 
and Great Britain will get together in an exposition that 
promises to go far beyond anything of the kind in which 
they have been interested heretofore. 

The year 1914 will bring the centenary anniversary of 
the signing of the treaty of Ghent, which has -resulted 
in one hundred years of peaceful and friendly relation 
between the two countries, and it is proposed to recognize 
this anniversary in a way that shall fittingly commemorate 
its importance as well as illustrate in a definite way just 
how influential the two countries have been in the material 
progress of the world. 

The idea of a demonstration to commemorate as well as 
to celebrate this one hundred years of peace has taken root 
in a way to insure unusually interesting results, and the 
Anglo-American Exposition has assumed an aspect that 
promises to unite the two nations more closely than ever. 

It will be an occasion of joining hands across the sea 
after a fashion never before attempted, and the scope of 
the undertaking provides for exhibits that will illustrate 
what the United States and the United Kingdom have 
done for the world in the century just closing, in every 
branch of industry, art, science, and education. 

The plan of a dual exposition of American and British 
products was first definitely suggested at a meeting of the 
American Society in London in 1908, at which the late 
Ambassador Reid presided. In his remarks he said: “ It 
has been borne in upon a good many of the American resi- 
dents in London engaged in business here, that they see 
under their eyes the first opportunity in the history of the 
world as far as international exhibits are concerned of 
having one ready on time with the buildings already con- 
structed and with nothing to be done but to get manufac- 
turers ready to exhibit to come in and take possession.” 

From time to time since these remarks were made, the 
project has been discussed by members of the American 
Society in London, culminating in a decision that the cen- 
tenary of next year would be the proper occasion. 

Definite plans were adopted and an inaugural meeting 
was held at the Mansion House, London, on March 26 of 
this year, at which Lord Mayor of London, Sir David 
Burnett, presided. It was then decided to conduct this dual 
exposition of the British and American products; also to 
serve as an exhibition of progress achieved in education, 
science, literature, inventions and improvements in social 
life, thus placing before the world the fruits of the intel- 
lect and genius of the people of both nations. 

The site of the exposition, which will be open from 
May to October, 1914, is in the Shepherd’s Bush section of 
London, where have been constructed an imposing group 
of exhibition buildings. These occupy a tract of more than 
one hundred and fifty acres, readily accessible from the 
center of London’s main thoroughfare. The main entrance 
is connected directly with the terminus of, or in close prox- 
imity to, the leading railways, tramways, and subway tubes, 
in the center of a network of transportation lines, afford- 
ing easy means of communication with all parts of London. 

Elaborate plans are well under way to make the various 
exhibits as comprehensive as possible, and a great advan- 
tage is the fact that the buildings, all of fireproof con- 
struction throughout, are complete and actually ready for 
occupancy. This makes impossible the delay and incon- 
venience caused by the inability to finish construction work 
on time. 

The graphic arts will have their due attention. Under 
the fine-arts group will appear engraving and lithography, 
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and under liberal arts will appear typography and other 
printing processes, photography, publishing, bookbinding, 
mapmaking, etc. 

The promotion of the project has enlisted the codpera- 
tion of hundreds of men foremost in the affairs of England 
and America. Organized under the auspices of the Duke 
of Connaught as patron, and the Duke of Teck as honorary 
president, the list of vice-presidents includes some of the 
most prominent members of the American Society in Lon- 
don, and influential Americans in Great Britain. 

At the head of the Executive Committee is the Ear] of 
Kintore, with whom are associated Lord Blyth, Sir John A. 
Cockburn, Sir Archibald Geikie, Sir William Mather, Sir 
Edward J. Poynter, Lord Rotherham and Arthur Stanley. 
Imre Kiralfy is the director-general; and the London 
American Committee, consisting of the Council of the 
American Society in London, is made up of Robert N. 
Fairbanks, chairman; Fred M. Fisk, vice-chairman; 
J. Morgan Richards, treasurer; Frederick C. Van Duzer, 
secretary; Oscar H. Baldwin, Walter Blackman, Frank 
E. Bliss, Andrew Carnegie, J. R. Carter, John W. Cloud, 
Albert N. Connett, R. Newton Crane, Robert J. Davis, 
Thomas L. Field, Arthur G. Glasgow, Robert D. McCarter, 
James McDonald, George A. Mower, Francis E. Powell, 
and Isaac Seligman. 

The American vice-presidents are Nicholas Murray 
Butler, LL.D., Ph.D., president Columbia University, New 
York city; Joseph H. Choate, New York city, formerly 
ambassador to the Court of St. James; Abbott M. Lowell, 
president Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; James 
B. Forgan, president First National Bank, Chicago, IIl.; 
David R. Francis, ex-governor of Missouri, president 
recent international exhibition, St. Louis, Mo.; Alba B. 
Johnson, president Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and Samuel Mather, president Verona and Hem- 
lock River Mining Companies, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Included in the American Executive Committees are 
J. J. Arnold, vice-president for foreign trade division, 
Chicago Association of Commerce, Chicago, Ill.; James A. 
Chadwick, Fall River, Mass.; J. B. Dimmick, ex-mayor of 
Scranton, Pa.; Walter A. Draper, president of Chamber 
of Commerce, Cincinnati, Ohio; H. A. Fitch (chairman), 
Kansas City Local Committee, Kansas City, Mo.; W. O. 
Hart, New Orleans, La.; George H. Kelly, president Com- 
mercial Club, Omaha, Neb.; Clarence R. Mengel, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Frank L. Mulholland, president Commerce Club, 
Toledo, Ohio; Erskine Ramsay, Birmingham, Alabama; 
W. Champlin Robinson, Baltimore, Md.; Ashton Starke, 
Richmond, Va.; William H. Stevenson, president Chamber 
of Commerce, Pittsburgh, Pa.; G. F. Watt, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; and Harry Welch, secretary, Phoenix Board of Trade, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Each member of the American Executive Committee is 
the chairman of a local executive committee in his city, 
composed of prominent merchants and manufacturers. 
The American committee as a whole consists of United 
States senators, congressmen, governors, mayors of the 
principal cities and many leading citizens from all sections 
of the country — more than four hundred in all. 

The American executive offices of the exposition are in 
the Woolworth building, New York city. 





THE crown of all faculties is common sense. It is not 
enough to do the right thing, it must be done at the right 
time and place. Talent knows what to do; tact knows 
when and how to do it.— W. Matthews. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be made by mail. 


The Pronoun One. 


T. B. F., New York, writes: “We have had a discussion 
about the word one as a pronoun. The point argued was 
whether it is better to say ‘The day was a fine one,’ or 
“It was a fine day,’ or ‘ The day was fine.’ And what do 
you think of one as a personal pronoun? Isn’t ‘ When you 
consider’ to be preferred to ‘ When one considers ’? ” 

Answer.—I do not see much ground for discussion in 
the three sentences. What little choice I can make among 
them favors either the second or the third, but I do not 
know that I should bother to choose for my own use. 
I should say whichever happened to occur to my mind. 
If I had another man’s expression to deal with as a proof- 
reader, I should allow him the same privilege, and let it 
go unquestioned as it was written. The other choice like- 
wise must be left to individual preference. Such use of 
one is thoroughly established among good writers, and so 
is the other expression, and neither is very much better 
than the other. Here is what Goold Brown says about it: 
“The word one, without any adjective, is now very fre- 
quently used as a general or indefinite term for any man or 
any person. In this sense it is sometimes, unquestionably, 
to be preferred to a personal pronoun applied indefinitely. 
But, as its generality of meaning seems to afford a sort of 
covering for egotism, some writers are tempted to make too 
frequent a use of it. Churchill ridicules this practice by 
framing, or anonymously citing, the following sentence: 
‘If one did but dare to abide by one’s own judgment, one’s 
language would be much more refined; but one fancies 
one’s self obliged to follow wherever the many may choose 
to lead one.’ Here every scholar will concur with the critic 
in thinking it would be better to say: ‘If we did but dare 
to abide by our own judgment, our language would be much 
more refined; but we fancy ourselves obliged to follow 
wherever the many choose to lead us.’” I am not so sure 
that every scholar will concur with the critic. I think 
many scholars would not find much difference between the 
two ways. Certainly both kinds of expression are about 
equally common in good use. 


“Not in the Dictionary.” 


Proofreaders have frequently objected to the use of a 
word because it was not in the dictionary, sometimes 
stretching their opposition even to the extent of assertion 
that a writer should not be allowed to use such a word, or 
even insisting that the form used is not a word, because 
they could not find evidence of previous use. And the 
proofreader who makes such an objection thereby really 
proves himself a careful worker, worthy of having his sug- 
gestions thoroughly considered, even when he is so undiplo- 
matic as one is in saying anything that may be offensive. 


It is not within his province to dictate to writers as to the 
use of words, except occasionally when he is especially 
authorized to correct their language, in which case he 
really becomes an editor. One perfectly fitted for such 
work will know how to avoid offense, and change only what 
is plainly wrong. Proofreaders need especially to learn 
that many perfectly good words that are not in the diction- 
ary as words are provided for by remarks made in the 
entries of the elements of which they are composed. This 
is especially true of words with regular familiar suffixes, 
which may be used at will with any word of the kind to 
which they are commonly attached, whether the particular 
use in hand is new or not. A case in point is in the morn- 
ing paper of the day of this writing. The paper notes that 
another paper criticizes people for mushiness, and says 
that the editor was about to look in the dictionary for a 
definition of mushiness, when he happened to see a sentence 
in the criticizing paper so mushy that the dictionary was 
not needed. Maybe he actually did open the book and dis- 
cover that mushiness is not given. Some critics might have 
made much of this supposed lack of sanction; but evidently 
this “ wise guy ” was too diplomatic. Mushy is defined in 
the dictionary, and so is the suffix -ness; and the two are 
as legitimately put together as are good and boy or any two 
words. Another point of view is seen in this, from the 
London Atheneum: “The history of Ireland is also 
almost — if we may use the term —heroless.” This sort 
of apologizing for the supposed neologism is not uncom- 
mon, but it is supererogatory. Such words are made and 
used with perfect freedom, and are not properly liable to 
objection. “ Not in the dictionary ” has no weight against 
them. 


An Unfortunate Expression. 

G. & C. Merriam Company, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
write: “In THE INLAND PRINTER for November, on page 
262, occurs the following statement: 

“<The present writer is one of the comparatively few 
who may be supposed able to choose independently, even 
because he has had to compare much of our three large 
works closely. Such comparison was a compulsory part of 
his work on each of the three, especially for the purpose of 
avoiding infringement of copyright.’ 

“As one of the ‘three large works’ mentioned was 
doubtless Webster’s New International Dictionary, on 
which we were privileged to have your assistance for some 
years, we think the statement will be interpreted as mean- 
ing that part of your work with us was comparing proofs 
of the New International with other dictionaries, so that its 
statements might not infringe their copyright. 

“Inasmuch as Webster’s New International Dictionary 
drew its material in no sense from other dictionaries, but 
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based its literary definitions on citations and its technical 
definitions on the personal knowledge of experts, there was 
no need for any such comparison as you mention, and no 
such comparison was made by you or by any one else. We 
can not believe either that such comparison was necessary 
on the Century Dictionary. 

“That it should be necessary in any dictionary is to be 
regretted, and is a somewhat significant commentary on the 
ethics of certain publishers; but its necessity becomes evi- 
dent on reading the story of the preparation of the New 
Standard Dictionary contributed by its managing editor to 
the Journal of the Royal Society of Arts. In the issue of 
October 24, 1913, appears the following: 

““Tn compiling the vocabulary, each word was copied 
on a separate and otherwise blank card, and the cards were 
strung together in packets of twenty-five. In this form 
four packets (100 words) were handed to a definer, who 
was responsible for the first work, the basis of the enter- 
prise. With dictionaries immediately before him, usually 
seven in number, and other reference-books available, he 
created [note the word] a definition that did not infringe 
the rights of any one of the books to which, to avoid errors, 
he made constant and careful reference.’ 

“ For work done in this way the need for ‘ comparison 
for the purpose of avoiding infringement of copyright’ is 
evident.” 

Answer.— I regret very much that a slight lack of full- 
ness in my expression has caused some misapprehension. 
“Infringement of copyright ”’ was never mentioned in the 
Merriam office. My remark made no mention of proofs, 
and was intended to apply only to the writing of defini- 
tions. I wrote definitions in Springfield with dictionaries 
open before me continuously, the same as in the Funk & 
Wagnalls office, and assumed that they did not wish me to 


copy any definitions literally from another dictionary. This 
is undoubtedly what the other editor meant by “ created ” 
—simply wrote in original form. The only difference in 
this respect was that in one office the avoidance of infringe- 
ment was expressly named and in the other it was not. No 


full comparison was made on proofs in either place. I can 
not perceive a choice in ethics between the two firms. 
Definitions were obtained in the way named in the letter in 
both places. The procedure named in the passage quoted 
was that of the original Standard, not of the New Standard. 
This answer is meant to be sincerely frank and impartial. 
I have no choice as to persons, though I hold that the 
New Standard is the better book for the proofroom. 


Usage Versus Grammar. 


W. E. H., Sae City, Iowa, asks: “Is three weeks’ 
visit or three-weeks visit the correct or preferred form? ” 

Answer.— Good grammatical argument can be made in 
favor of either of these forms, and both are in good use. 
The compound adjective is a perfect substitute for the pos- 
sessive phrase, and as such it is unobjectionable. As such 
matters are esteemed nowadays, about all a man may say 
must be uttered as mere personal opinion. My own opinion 
in this case is that three weeks’ visit is the preferable 
form, but the other is almost as good, and not at all uncom- 
mon in reputable usage. In fact, many newspapers, even 
among those whose editors used to insist upon conformity 
to the common rules of grammar, now print such phrases 
as a three weeks visit, with neither apostrophe nor hyphen. 
One newspaper whose reputation has outlived its careful- 
ness, which was the basis of the reputation, is the New 
York Sun. Gn that paper the rule now is that in such 
expressions the apostrophe must not be used. But it may 
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readily be supposed that even there it must appear some- 
times. A visit lasting one week would have to be called a 
week’s visit or mentioned periphrastically. If one week’s, 
why not three weeks’? Omission of the apostrophe seems 
to be founded on the mere notion that the mark has an 
uncomely look, not on any grammatical principle. Such a 
notion also is the basis of the common objection to hyphens. 
Notions seem to secure vogue much more readily than 
principles do, and it is not difficult to find a reason; but 
certainly the best usage must be founded on language prin- 
ciples. Goold Brown is the grammarian who wrote most 
fully and carefully on all details of grammar, and, while I 
do not think that he was always right, I do believe that 
in the following he says nothing but the exact truth: 
“Between a portion of time and its correlative action, 
passion, or being, the possessive relation is interchange- 
able; so that either term may be the principal, and either 
the adjunct; as, three years’ hard work, or three years of 
hard work. Sometimes we may even put either term in 
either form; as, during the ten years’ war, during the ten 
years of war, during the war of ten years, during the war’s 
ten years. Hence some writers, not perceiving why either 
word should make the other its governed adjunct, place 
both upon a par, as if they were in apposition; as, three 
days time, by a few years preparation, of forty years 
planting, an account of five years standing. If these 
phrases were correct, it would also be correct to say one 
day time, one year preparation, one year planting, of one 
year standing; but all these are manifestly bad English, 
and, by analogy, so are the others.” 





“In a Printer’s Back Yard.” 


Photograph by H. S. Bedaine. 





OBSERVATION made in the cloister or in the desert will 
generally be as obscure as the one and as barren as the 
other; but he that would paint with his pencil must study 
originals, and not be over fearful of a little dust.—Colton. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
PROOFREADERS’ PUZZLES. 
BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


ERYBODY has to deal with some puzzling 
matters in the course of experience, and 
nothing is more of a puzzle than the 
effort to please some other person, whom 
you know to disagree with your own pref- 
erences, without full and clear direction 
by that person. Proofreaders are not 
exceptionally subject to this condition, but 
have to meet it so frequently that it seems impossible for 
any one else to be so pestered by it. It is inevitable, 
though, in all human affairs, always has been so, and 
always will be so, in general; but certain points of diffi- 
culty may be almost nullified by a little consideration and 
slight concession. Most potent toward remedy, or at least 
amelioration, would be more ready recognition by proof- 
readers, who are not usually in control of the work (espe- 
cially on books), of the authority of authors and editors, 
who must control it. 

Many proofreaders are at least as well qualified to 
decide any language question as are the authors and 
editors for whom they work. But that is not under con- 
sideration now. The costumer has to please the customer, 
even when the costumer’s choice would be better. 

Periodicals are freer of the puzzling situations than 
are books, because they are generally governed by an office 
code, necessitated by the fact that the copy is written by 
so many persons that it is sure to differ much in style, and 
uniformity must be secured by applying certain rules 
regardless of copy. While such rules are in force in book- 
offices to some extent, individual authors dictate styles for 
their own work to an extent impossible on newspapers or 
magazines. 

Large books of reference, as encyclopedias and dictiona- 
ries, are like periodicals in this respect. The writer was 
office editor of a large department in the remaking of a 
reference-book, which department was intended to be con- 
trolled by a special expert. In the beginning instructions 
were given at different times to preserve all the character- 
istic details of the original work, to do everything desired 
by the present expert editor, to do anything the editor-in- 
chief ordered, and to determine all points of usage accord- 
ing to the weight of authority in books. Compliance with 
all of these orders was simply impossible, since they were 
essentially contradictory. Only one thing could be done, 
and that was done. The office editor made his own choice 
in each instance, but changed it whenever especially de- 
manded by the chief. In no other way could the work have 
been done in the time at command. Such a complication 
of demands never confronts the proofreader, but when 
confronted by anything presenting a puzzle similar in any 
degree his action must be either similarly independent, and 
somewhat presumptuous, or of some kind that will protect 
him. 

A proofreader wrote to me a while ago: “I inclose a 
strip of proof that came to me yesterday. I was asked to 
read it for typographical errors after the writer had read 
it first. After my reading he had the same proof, and you 
will see he crossed out some of my corrections, including 
a hyphen marked in high-school as an adjective and a 
comma marked in before ‘and’ in a series of three mem- 
bers. You may imagine how I felt to be overruled by a 
man whom I know to be a poor judge of such matters. 
What shall I do in such a case? ” 


piercer 
Jalalala 


— 





The man showed plainly by this one incident that he 
is a poor judge, regardless of the question of right and 
wrong, for he should have corrected about a dozen occur- 
rences of the same punctuation, which he left untouched, 
if he was unwilling to have it where it was marked. More- 
over, he should have perceived, from the mere fact that the 
proofreader made such marks, that the style of the paper 
called for them, and should have known that it was unduly 
intrusive for him to dictate in such matters. He must 
have known that a proofreader who had worked in the one 
place for many years, as this one had, would not have 
made those corrections unless they were the right ones for 
that paper, whether a writer approved them or not. 

But our question is, What should the proofreader do? 

On book-work the most advisable procedure would be to 
say nothing, accepting everything an author does, unless 
he has plainly made a slip of the pen or left something 
doubtful, when it will be best to consult the foreman or 
the chief office authority. It is well to avoid asking ques- 
tions about how to do one’s work unless there is something 
exceptional in it, and even in many exceptional cases a 
wise adaptation of some previous ruling may answer; but 
when one has any real cause for doubt he should not act 
without consultation and guidance. Special experience and 
circumstances will often guide one better than any general 
advice. 

Conditions differ on periodicals or any work done by 
many writers. There office style must be preserved, or 
the workers can never know just what to do. In the case 
mentioned the proofreader would have been acting prop- 
erly if he had renewed his marks and had the corrections 
made, unless he had reason to suppose that that particular 
writer was to be especially favored, and the submission of 
the proofreader’s marks to him seem to indicate this. If 
doubtful, the proofreader should have taken the matter to 
the proper authority for decision, showing him the con- 
fusion of style caused by the writer’s failure to mark out 
the commas already in other similar places. He could then 
conscientiously make it right or leave it wrong, according 
to direction. 

As to the right and wrong of the use of the comma 
involved there is a curious disagreement. Every one who 
ever made rules for punctuation of English, of any authori- 
tativeness, has prescribed such use, and, strangely enough, 
the omission of it is more common in usage than its use. 
As I understand it, the proofreader was right and the 
writer was wrong. While many people omit it, there are 
also many who always use it. In “Correct Composition ” 
Mr. De Vinne says, after telling that “John, James, and 
Charles” is proper for stating something about the three 
individually: “The omission of the comma before the 
word and, in every nominative that specifies three or more 
persons or things, is an error often made by rapid writers.” 
He could make nothing of this but an error, and it is a 
most incomprehensible error. But, instead of being made 
only by rapid writers, it is insisted upon as correct by very 
deliberate and careful writers, from and by whom, how- 
ever, we have no statement of sufficient reason for their 
practice. 


PREFERS A HORSE. 


Mrs. Flynn — They do be afther sayin’s thot old mon 
Killy has got locomother ataxy. 

Mr. Flynn — Well, he’s got the money to run wan av 
thim if he wants ter, but fer my par-rt, I’d rayther have a 
good harse anny day.— Judge. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 
processes to an exact science. 


Electric Heater for Ink Plate. 

Julian Bucher, a printer of Kansas City, Missouri, has 
been granted a patent on an ink-plate heating device for 
platen presses. It is placed back of the bed as shown in 
the illustration. The heat may be varied and controlled by 
a rheostat and switch placed in a convenient position. The 
following are the patent claims: 

Means for heating the rotary ink-plate of a printing- 
press, consisting of an electric heater including two resis- 
tance coils located on the press bed at a point beneath the 































Electric Heating Device for Platen Presses. 


ink-plate and at the lower front end of said plate, a source 
of electrical energy, a contact for each coil in electrical 
connection therewith, a rheostat in electrical connection 
with the source of energy, a switch movable from one con- 
tact to the other, and an electrical connection between the 
switch and rheostat. 


A New Fountain for Gordon Presses. 

(1592) An improved fountain has been devised by 
Alton B. Carty, correspondence instructor of the Press- 
men’s Technical Trade School. This fountain is supported 
by a frame in the usual manner. It can be readily attached 
to any platen press having ink-plates. The principal differ- 
ence between this fountain and those already in use is in 
the greater distributing power of the feed roll that trans- 
fers the film of ink to the form rollers. The fountain has 
the usual iron roll, which is rotated by a pawl and lever. 
The film of ink is transferred to a composition roll which 
is held in adjustable arms. The ink film is then trans- 
ferred from this roll to an iron roll held in a pair of swing- 


.may be far from it, using the same mixture. 


ing arms which are attached to the frame of the fountain. 
The first form roller on moving upward on the plate comes 
in contact with this iron roll which has received a film of 
ink from the intermediate roll. The iron roll is moved 
backward by the first form roll and rotates during this 
movement, which transfers the film of ink to the form roll; 
this film of ink is transferred to the plate to be taken up 
by the second form roll which traverses the same surface 
the first roller has passed over. The iron feed roll remains 
in contact with the first form roll during its movement 
upward and backward to the point where it passes from 
beneath the fountain intermediate roll. It will readily be 
observed that the film of ink receives a thorough breaking 
up, owing to the various surfaces it has contact with, from 
the time it is taken from the iron fountain roll by the 
intermediate composition roll. The form rollers descend 
rotating over the surface of the plate, breaking up the film 
in their passage; this film is not in a narrow band on the 
surface of the rolls, but has been deposited on the entire 
surface of the first and second, which makes for uniformity 
of deposit of ink on the form. 

Mr. Carty states that this apparatus is devised to 
make a platen-press fountain more efficient and is the 
result of a number of years’ experimenting. He is ready to 
place this fountain on the market, as he has secured patents 
covering details. He is desirous of communicating with 
any one wishing to manufacture the device. 


Die Stamping with Gold Ink. 


(1594) “Would like some information regarding steel- 
die stamping in gold on a hand press. When stamping 
with inks the results are perfect, no trouble with work 
stamped with inks, but the gold I am unable to get solidly. 
I have tried mixing the bronze with mucilage, with gum- 
arabic solution, and some other vehicles. I got the best 
results from the mucilage, but the lines are generally 
broken, and while one impression may be perfect the next 
If the die is 
made hot and the mixture warm, I can get good results, 
but this entails lots of work and makes the operation, 
which is a slow one, much slower. I presume that there 
must be something better than mucilage or gum-arabic 
solution which can be used as a vehicle, or something which 
can be mixed with these to make the gold stamp solidly. 
I have tried glycerin, silicate of soda and other chemicals, 
and while they help a little on the one hand, they also cause 
trouble on the other. By using a size and dusting the gold 
on I can get the results, but I have to wait several days 
before I can burnish the work, and this means that it is 
necessary to make a second counter or keep the presses 
idle for this time. On some dies it is necessary to paint in 
one or more colors by hand, and to do this I take a blind 
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impression, and after painting in the colors in the proper 
places stamp the design in gold, but I find that the gold 
always squeezes out and produces a smear or feather- 
edge.” 

Answer.— We believe you will produce more satisfac- 
tory work by using varnish on the die and by dusting the 
surface with very fine bronze. It may be burnished after- 
ward by placing a piece of very thin copper-foil on the 
surface of the die, the back of the foil having a slight 
amount of varnish te make it adhere. Some use ordinary 
tin-foil instead. Owing to the smoothness of the metal 
surface the gold is made very bright. If you desire you 
ean secure the gold bronze and vehicle in separate pack- 
ages from an ink-dealer. The gold may be had in its 
various colors and is the finest obtainable. In mixing this 
ink the proportions may be varied to suit the work in hand. 
It is quite possible that you will have better results than 
with the mixture you used on the specimens. The bronze 
appears too coarse and flakes off owing to improper com- 
bination with the vehicle. We have seen an excellent exam- 
ple of gilt printing with gold ink made from bronze and 
liquid celluloid. It may be made by placing strips of sheet 
celluloid in a wide-mouthed bottle. Pour in a small quan- 
tity of wood alcohol, acetone or ether, as any of these are 
solvents of the celluloid. When the celluloid is dissolved 
it will be about the consistency of gloss varnish. Pour a 
small amount on a piece of glass and mix in the bronze to 
the desired consistency. As it dries quickly, but little 
should be mixed at once unless it is kept in a stoppered 
bottle. 





Gasoline-proof Ink for Gage Ribbons. 


(1593) “ Our local printer has advised us to write you 
for information regarding a special ink to be used in 
printing on silk ribbon tapes like enclosed sample for gaso- 
line gages. To begin with, this tape must run in gasoline; 
in fact, at least a portion of the top will be submerged in 
the gasoline at all times, and when the tank is entirely full 
almost the entire ribbon will be submerged; consequently, 
it must be an ink that gasoline will not affect after the ink 
has had time to dry thoroughly from the printing — say 
24 to 36 hours. We would prefer a dead black, as black as 
it can possibly be made, because the gasoline has a tendency 
to make many blacks look brown. Perhaps a trifle of a 
bluish cast might overcome this brown tint tendency. This 
part we leave to you. We would also like a very bright red 
for the same purpose. We want it just as red as it can be 
made, so that it can be seen from a distance very easily, as 
this too will be used for printing gage ribbons.” 

Answer.— We secured specimens of scarlet and black 
copying-inks from Philip Ruxton, Incorporated, and by 
imprinting characters on the ribbon were able to test the 
qualities of the ink. Without waiting for the ink to dry, it 
was immersed in gasoline and allowed to remain for a con- 
siderable period. The gasoline seemed to have no effect on 
the printed characters. The reason that this ink is fast to 
gasoline is due to the vehicle in which the ink is ground, for 
gasoline is not a solvent of glycerin. The reason for giving 
publicity to this communication is that it may serve others 
also to call attention to the plan of printing on ribbon or 
other fabrics. 

To print on ribbon with metal usually involves the 
necessity of considerable squeeze, which squashes the ink 
outside the margins of the face of the printing characters. 
With copying-ink the difficulty is increased as the ink is 
more jelly-like in consistency and does not hold together 
under strong pressure. In order to produce creditable 


work it becomes necessary to find a suitable printing sur- 
face. This is found in a fairly hard vulcanized rubber 
stamp made from the type or plate form. This rubber is 
not actually hard, for it would be of no greater value than 
the metal surface, but it is comparatively hard for rubber. 
The form takes the ink admirably from the rollers and 
imparts it readily to the fabric, impressing the ink into the 
minute depression on the surface. Rubber gives a smoother 
impression on cloth from copying-ink than metal can give, 
and this without squashing the ink. 

In printing from rubber use a hard tympan and fairly 
hard rollers. The rollers should be set to ink the surface 
of the form which should be mounted just type-high. The 
quantity of ink carried must be gaged to a fine degree or 
the surplus will be absorbed into the fibers and give a halo 
effect around the printed characters. This is the one point 
to be guarded against, otherwise the working of fabric 
with rubber and copying-ink does not present any unusual 
difficulty. 


Half-tone Plate on Ribbed Stock. 


(1597) Submits an impression of an oval half-tone 
portrait printed on a blanked-in surface on heavy cream 
ribbed-antique stock. The impression shows regular 
streaks corresponding to the surface of the stock. The 
printer writes as follows: “ The enclosed sample of ribbed 
paper shows the result of our endeavor to smash smooth 
so we could print the half-tone on it. We dampened the 
paper, then smashed it with a heated plate, but failed to 
secure the desired end. Can this be done successfully? We 
have done it on eggshell paper, but you will note there is 
quite a difference in the thickness of this paper, the ribs 
are much thicker than the other part.” 

Answer.— We believe it is useless for you to attempt 
to equalize the surface of the ribbed stock by any blank 
printing or smashing process, as this operation reduces the 
thickness of the stock proportionately in the dark and semi- 
opaque parts. We have made several tests of the paper in 
question and find the following state: thickness in heavy 
part before smashing .007 inch; thickness of semi-opaque 
part before smashing .0054 inch. After the smashing 
operation the parts are reduced to .0043 and .0053 inch, 
respectively. We know of no process where heavy laid 
paper can be reduced to the same relative thickness in all 
parts of a given area. If you had used an antique woven 
paper the operation of blinding in the printing space would 
have been a success, as you would be dealing with the same 
relative bulk throughout. We have seen eggshell-finished 
stock printed with half-tones with but one operation. Use 
a very hard tympan and try it. 


Varnish Discolors White Paper. 


(1596) “I will appreciate advice about varnish. On 
varnishing labels and small pamphlet covers I find it a 
task to get a varnish or varnish paste that will not discolor 
white paper. I have a long run of three-color covers to 
varnish which has been printed on snow-white paper. 
I have to use a tint-block that will cover the entire plate, 
but I find in doing this the white parts such as the high 
lights appear unsightly owing to the varnish. Can I geta 
white varnish or can I add anything to the varnish to make 
it show up white? I have used several kinds of varnishes 
and pastes, but they do not seem to answer the purpose as 
they leave the paper tinted.” 

Answer.— We do not believe you will find a varnish 
that will leave the surface of white paper unimpaired when 
applied by a tint-block as you are doing. Even the clearest 
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varnish when applied by a machine in the thinnest possible 
film will subtract part of the white light refracted by the 
paper. 

Setting Fly and Jogger. 


(1595) “ Please describe the best, quickest and most 
workmanlike way of setting fly and jogger for different 
sizes of jobwork.” 

Answer.— In setting the fly for any kind of work you 
should have the delivery rolls, one or more, riding on a 
blank part of the sheet. Then print a sheet and stop the 
press just as the sheet has passed on to the fly within an 
inch of its proper distance. While the machine is stopped, 
loosen cam set-screw and move the cam so the roller is just 
at point of descending the inclined part of the cam. Tighten 
the screw. Move the sheet so the back edge is even with 
the points of the flysticks. Set the sheet stops so they are 
in contact with the gripper edge of the sheet. Open the 
jogger. If the last sheet was smaller than the present one, 
start press and when the sheet is deposited on the fly- 
board set up the joggers to the sheet. Try a few sheets 
and make whatever alterations may be needed. 


Relief Printing. 


(1599) “ Please inform me as to how the enamel finish 
embossing from type is done. If there is a certain kind of 
ink to be used let me know where I can buy it.” 

Answer.— The class of printing you refer to is not 
embossing, although it has all the characteristics from a 
surface view. This line of work is printed from type with 
a special ink and careful make-ready. The printed sheets 
are then passed through a powder and then over a source 
of heat to liquefy the resinous powder that has adhered to 
the inked parts of the sheet. The powder when softened 
resumes a relief, having a regular convex outline. The 
ink, powder and other accessories may be purchased from 
those having territory license. As this is a patented proc- 
ess rights to use and operate must be secured. For par- 
ticulars write Embossing Process Company of Illinois, 638 
Federal street, Chicago. 


To Prevent Offsetting. 


(1598) “(1) Is there any compound which when mixed 
with ink will prevent offset and picking? (2) What is 
the proper way of adjusting the air plunger of a cylinder 
press? (3) Is there any plan by which numbering can be 
done between type lines and have the word “ No.” or plug 
eliminated without affecting the changing figures? (4) 
How can I change the shooflies so they will raise the sheets 
higher? ” 

Answer.— (1) You can secure from ink-dealers certain 
compounds said to eliminate offsetting to a certain extent. 
The picking of stock is a minor trouble and easily con- 
trolled. Consult your ink-dealer or read the advertise- 
ments of the various ink manufacturers. (2) The object 
of the air plunger is to lessen the force of the bed at the 
time it is about to be reversed so the star-wheel thimble will 
not have too much friction in the rack-shoe or other part 
intended to perform this function. The plunger is to be set 
according to the speed of the press and the size of the form 
on the bed, as these two elements are the factors that give 
the bed its momentum. The plunger may be turned in or 
out to cause the press to take the front and back centers 
with the least amount of shock. It is up to the pressman 
to judge this while he is standing by the press and observ- 
ing its motions and noting the vibrations produced as the 
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reversal of the bed takes place. One can not be dogmatic 
in giving a rule for this operation; so we would not 
attempt to describe it farther than to state that a press- 
man should move the plunger to the position that seems to 
permit the bed to reverse with the least shock or noise. 
(3) Numbering machines may be operated from outside the 
printing line by extension devices. Communicate with the 
maker of the device you are using. (4) Loosen the set- 
screw of each shoofly and allow the part on the end of the 
rod to be at the lowest point. Begin tightening the center 
shoofly screw and continue outward toward each end until 
all are tight. See that the thin lifting end of each shoofly 
has the same shape and extension inwardly toward print- 
ing line. 





ANNOUNCEMENT DRAWN TO REPRESENT PRINT- 
ING OF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


The accompanying illustration is a reproduction of an 
announcement used in connection with the exhibition of 
paintings of American history now in progress at Congress 
Hall, Philadelphia. The original of this announcement 
was drawn in pen and ink by Clyde O. De Land, one of the 
exhibiting artists. Mr. De Land has followed the style of 
printing of the early eighteenth century, and he tells us 


Square. Philadelph 





in 1795. 








Brg a NDER the Aufpices of the City of PHILADELPHIA, 

As Wt Pennfylvania, Meffrs. J. L.G. FERRIS & 
CLYDE O.DE LAND, Fellow-members of the 

Limners’ Craft, inform their worthy Friends, Patrons 

and the polite Publick that an EXHIBITION of their 

collected Paintings of AMerican History will be held 

ind Concress Hazx, Independence Square, 

for one month commencing October 27,1913. (D.V.) 

Thefe Paintings reprefent the Labor of many Years and the Experi- 
ence of more; the main Purpofe throughout the Series having been to pre 
fent to the American Publick a chronological Depiction of hiftorical 
Occurrences which fhould delineate the faid Events not in the formal 
Fafhion of the Paft which has fo often mifled the rifing Generations 
but more as they actually took place, combining Accuracy of Detail 
with the Flavour of human Intereft peculiar to them. To accomplith 
this without fuftaining a Lofs of Dignity in the principal Adtors, the 
Publick may be affured has not been eafy. 

If through Circumftance one can not be a great Benefactor or 
Leader of Humanity, it is your Painters’ Opini°n that one’s beft 
Refource is to become a Recorder of great and noble Deeds; and 
if one can not be a WASHINGTON or a LINCOLN, one can at leaft 
be their Biographer with the Thought that fome may thereby be 
led to emulate them. 

With this Apology your Artifis fubmit their Works to the Publick 
paraphrafing a great Man's Words, in that, if they can not pleafe 
all of the People all of the Time, they know that they can pleafe 
part of the People moft of the Time and hope to pleafe fome of the 
People for all Time. 


MORRIS L. COOKE, 
Director of Publick Works. 


WILFRED JORDAN, 


Curator of Independence Hall. 


RUDOLPH BLANKENBURG, 


Mayor. 


WILLIAM H. BALL, 


CHIEF of Bureav of City Property. 


that he endeavored to reproduce in this announcement 
some of the flavor of the quaint “broadsides ” issued by 
Franklin in the days when he “ dealt with soap and sun- 
dries and ministers and princes.” 
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This department of service is designed to bring men of capacity in 
touch with the opportunities which are seeking them and which they are 
seeking. There is no charge attached to the service whatever. It is en- 
tirely an editorial enterprise. Applicants for space in this department 
are requested to write fully and freely to the editor, giving such refer- 
ences as they may id convenient. Their applications will be 
reduced to a formal anonymous statement of their desires and their 
experience, a reference number attached and published in “ The Inland 
Printer.” Their names will be furnished to inquirers. Similarly, those 
who command opportunities which they are seeking men to fill will be 
accorded the same privilege under the same terms. The “ get-together” 
movement has many phases. This is one which “ The Inland Printer” 
has origi ially desirable for the good of the trade. 
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Newspaper Man Would Enter Advertising Field. 


(1783) Man of fifteen years’ experience in the news- 
paper field would like to enter advertising field with firm 
or newspaper. Wide experience in special writing, car- 
toons, illustration, photography with leading eastern city 
dailies. Has had considerable experience in automobile 
salesmanship and could handle advertising end of that 
business advantageously. 


Seeks Position in Bindery. 

(1784) 

would like to secure position in that capacity. 
apprenticeship in England. Best of references. 


Man of seven years’ experience in bindery work 
Served 


An Opportunity for House Seeking High-grade Service. 

(1785) Any firm requiring the services of a specialist 
in the printing field would do well to consider the service 
of one who has been engaged in the business for twelve 
years, holding some of the best positions in this country 
and Manila. Has had charge of five hundred employees 
and executed every kind of printing. The work has given 
him the opportunity to develop systems and layouts bear- 
ing on economical and efficient operation, as well as a thor- 
ough knowledge of cost accounting. Would consider either 
the superintendency of a large plant or entering the selling 
field in which he has had extensive experience. References 
given are authorities in the field and present position is 
proof of his ability. 


Show-printer Seeks Opening. 

(1786) Man of three and one-half years’ experience in 
show-printing would like to make a change and prefers 
position on either coast. Position must be steady. Good 
references. 


Stoneman Desires to Make Change. 

(1787) Practical printer of thirty years’ experience 
in all lines of the printing business would like to make 
change about January 1. Capable of taking charge when 
necessary. 


Seeks Foremanship of Mechanical Department. 

(1788) Man, thirty-eight years of age, would like 
position as foreman of mechanical department in a good 
printing-house, or is capable of holding down a desk in 
news department of average daily. For eight years sold 
type and supplies for one of the large typefoundries, and 
four years selling machinery for some of the largest firms 
in the country. He is considered an expert in his line. 
Sober, industrious and steady. 


Pressman Seeks Position. 

(1789) 
colorwork desires position in the East. 

iar with Seybold & Sheridan machines. 


First-class platen pressman on embossing and 
Thoroughly famil- 
Good references. 


Couple Would Take Charge of Two or Three Machine 
Plant. 

(1790) Married couple would like to take charge of a 
two or three machine plant in a good town or two good jobs 
at operating. Man is a machinist-operator of fifteen years’ 
experience. Union. Lady is a first-class operator of seven 
years’ experience and understands the machine. Can take 
care of any model machine up to and including Model 8. 


Pressman Seeks Position. 

(1791) 

rotary presses seeks position. 
large printing-press house. 


Competent pressman on both cylinder and 
At present road erector for 
Can give best of references. 


Seeks Foremanship in Large Newspaper Composing-room. 

(1792) Man of twenty years’ experience in all branches 
of the printing-trade would like foremanship or superin- 
tendency of large newspaper composing-room, or superin- 
tendency or managership of a smaller business. In latter 
place can do illustrating and cartoon work. Has held fore- 
manship on morning paper in a town of 500,000, in a shop 
of eighteen machines. At present foreman in smaller town, 
thus gaining a greater knowledge of details of other 
departments. Salary $40 to $50. Union. 


Pressman Wanted. 

(1793) Firm engaged in printing large editions of 
pamphlets, mostly patent medicine, would like superin- 
tendent who is a good pressman and who can look after 
the machinery and keep things moving, and especially see 
that the work is well and properly done. 


Man Familiar with Offset Printing Wanted; Also Two 
Salesmen. 

Firm in the South would like to secure a man 

one who would either 


(1794) 
familiar with offset lithography; 
work on salary basis or take interest in the business. 
New and complete equipment, and intends installing an 
offset press and wants a man who knows all about this 


branch of the business. It would be necessary for him to 
know how to estimate on work. 

Also wants two competent salesmen to cover southern 
territory. 

Machinist-operator Would Locate in Minnesota. 

(1795) First-class linotype machinist-operator of 
twelve years’ experience, and four years on case and job 
work, would like to secure a situation in some good Minne- 
sota town. Has taken down six linotypes and installed 
three — one a No. 4 quick change. Furnishes excellent 
references. 


Seeks Position as Pressman. 
(1796) Young man of twenty-five, with eight years’ 
experience on platen and cylinder presses, seeks position. 
Would go anywhere. Union. 


Job-printing Plant for Sale. 
(1797) 
Canada, for sale. 


Job-printing plant in Prince Edward Island, 
Write for particulars. 


Foreman Seeks Change or Would Invest with Right Party. 
(1798) Man of eighteen years’ experience in the print- 
ing business would like to make a change and would accept 
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a position as foreman with some good plant in the East, 
or would go into partnership with a good reliable printer. 
Served apprenticeship in Switzerland, where he learned 
job and newspaper composition as well as presswork. Has 
worked as journeyman printer in several European coun- 
tries. Has held present position ten years, being first 
compositor doing manuscript and proofwork exclusively. 
Understands stonework thoroughly, doing often all the 
lock-up, etc., for sixteen Gordons. Also well acquainted 
with cutting stock, ruling, ete. Expert in card index work, 
and possesses some knowledge of linotype composition. 


Seeks Position as Editor-manager of Newspaper. 

(1799) Man, twenty-six years of age, would like posi- 
tion as local editor on a paper where the work would be 
more in the editorial line and less in the mechanical, or as 
the editor-manager of a newspaper of about that type. At 
present doing ad.-composition and make-up on a news- 
paper, and also has charge of the jobwork and does the 
local writing. Willing to let ability to handle the situation 
prove first consideration, wages secondary, providing the 
position is one that offers prospects of advancement. 


First-class Typographer Seeks Change. 

(1800) Young man, twenty-nine years of age, with 
fourteen years’ experience as jobman, layoutman, stone- 
man, and also as a planner of high-grade work, would like 
to locate with a firm, no matter where, who can use a 
thoroughly practical printer who devotes himself to the 
employer’s interest. Would like position of expert typog- 
rapher in a plant doing a high grade of work and large 
enough to employ a “ leading man.” At present employed, 
but firm does not do work that calls for services of an 
expert printer. Excellent references. 


Would Take Charge of Pamphlet or Magazine Bindery. 
(1801) Man of fifteen years’ experience as folding- 
machine operator, gathering-machine operator and cutter, 
would like to take charge of magazine or pamphlet bindery. 
Also good repair man on any bindery machinery. Best of 
references. 
Linotype Operator Seeks Position. 


(1802) Young man of nine years’ experience would 
like position as linotype operator, or would put half time 
on machine and half on floor. Would like to get in a mod- 
ern union shop in a city of 10,000, in either Ohio or Penn- 
sylvania. Graduate of Inland Printer Technical School as 
machinist-operator. Union. 


Would Operate Independent Bindery for Print-shops. 
(1803) Practical binder, eight years’ experience in 
the business, has a small equipment and would like to locate 
in a locality as an independent binder, handling the binding 
for a number of print-shops. Will increase equipment as 
business grows. Would like to correspond with parties 
knowing of a town in need of such a plant. 


Plant in Canada for Sale. 

(1804) Owner of up-to-date printing-plant in Saskatch- 
ewan, Canada, is forced to sell on account of ill health of 
wife, and will sell for $3,500 (one-third cash), purchaser 
to assume liabilities in the plant and pay the balance of the 
purchase price at $50 per month. Population, 900; tribu- 
tary population, 5,000. Circulation, 750 copies weekly. 
Business done past year between $4,000 and $5,000. Will 
accept $3,000 cash and turn over plant free of all encum- 
brances. 
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Practical Printer Seeks Change. 

(1805) Young man of thirty-eight, with twenty-three 
years’ experience in the printing business, would like to 
secure position as editor-manager of first-class weekly, or 
daily and weekly with good job-office in connection, fore- 
man of composing-room of printing-plant, or superinten- 
dent of plant doing a general line of printing and special- 
izing in loose-leaf system work. Understands factory 
costs, the handling of men, and knows the practical prin- 
ciples of economical manufacturing costs. Familiar with 
platen and cylinder presswork. Would prefer West or 
Southwest but would go anywhere he could better himself. 
Ten years’ experience in the manufacture of lose-leaf 
system, filing and binding devices. Excellent references. 


All-around Printer and I. T. U. Course Student Would 
Locate on Pacific Coast. 

(1806) All-around printer with ten years’ experience 
in the mechanical end of the business would like to secure 
a position in some town on the Pacific coast. Would prefer 
position of foreman on some good country weekly or daily, 
and would buy interest if conditions were suitable after 
giving it a trial. Can handle men so as to get efficiency 
and coéperation; can estimate, do stonework, operate lino- 
type, in fact handle anything in the mechanical end of the 
printing-office. I. T. U. Course student. Excellent refer- 
ences. 


First-class Foreman and Good Executive for New York 
City. 

(1807) First-class stoneman and compositor, with fif- 
teen years’ experience, six years as foreman, seeks position 
as foreman of composing-room, or to take charge of a 
medium-sized plant. Good executive. Union. Will fur- 
nish best references as to ability, character and experience. 


An Unusual Opportunity. 

(1808) Owner of a modern, progressive, fully equipped 
printing-plant in the loop district of Chicago is desirous of 
securing a live, up-to-date partner with some capital, 
preferably an efficient salesman. This is an unusual oppor- 
tunity for a young man wishing to make a good investment. 


Newspaper Man Would Buy or Lease. 

(1809) Newspaper man having all-around experience, 
classical education, would like to secure the editorship of a 
prosperous weekly paper where he could later buy an inter- 
est. Worked on some of the best-known papers in the 
East. At present manager of large job-printing plant in 
Massachusetts. Best of references. 


Superintendent or Foreman. 

(1810) Superintendent or foreman, exceptional abil- 
ity, desires situation in Chicago. Young, married, sober, 
honest and industrious. Can surround himself with the 
best help obtainable. Fifteen years’ experience, eight of 
them as foreman and superintendent. 





RETORT COURTEOUS. 

As a man entered a picture gallery, the attendant 
tapped him on the shoulder, and, pointing to a small cur 
that followed him, said: ‘“ Dogs are not admitted.” 

“ That’s not my dog,” replied the visitor. 

“ But he follows you.” 

“So do you! ” growled the old gentleman sharply. 

The attendant growled and removed the dog with 
entirely unnecessary violence.— London Opinion. 
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BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 


The experiences of 





tors, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest p 


ible di tion of knowledge 





concerning the best methods of getting results. 


Distributor and Keyboard. 

A California operator writes: “(1) I am enclosing some 
small matrices, with their ears and lugs bent and twisted. 
I am temporarily in charge of two No. 5 machines, and 
this trouble occurs on one, always affecting the thin 
matrices. The lift seems to clear the rail all right, so far 
as I can see, but in nearly every case where two thin 
matrices are together in a line, they stick together, lift 
together, and one will be damaged. (2) I am also troubled 
a great deal with keys sticking down, allowing many 
matrices to drop when a key is depressed. I have used a 
little gasoline on the keybars, according to directions in 
Mr. Thompson’s book —that is, in the rear of the key- 
board where they terminate near the rubber roll — but it 
afforded only temporary relief, and in two or three days 
they were almost as bad as before. I have taken out the 
key-levers of the letters affected, cleaned and polished 
them thoroughly, but it did no good. Will it be necessary 
to remove the whole keyboard and get at the bars; if so, 
will you give me full directions how to proceed? ” 

Answer.—(1) You can prevent the bending of the 
matrices if you will remove the distributor box by turning 
the screw in full distance when the second elevator is down 
and magazine entrance opened. Remove the box bar and 
take a hammer and lengthen the bar point so that the space 
is equal to the thickness of one thin matrix. Having done 
this place bar in box and box in place and then try a line 
composed of i’s, l’s, periods, and commas. This will deter- 
mine the correctness of your operations. (2) If putting 
gasoline on the front end of the key-levers and the upper 
end of keybar does not help to stop doubles and continuous 
responses, it may be a good plan to remove the front and 
the back cam frames. (a) Throw off the belt and remove 
the screws in the front brackets and similar screws in the 
back cam-frame brackets. (b) Lift these frames out. 
Remove the rollers and the cam-yoke wire and trigger 
wire and clean the free end of each yoke with a cloth and 
gasoline. Oil the pivot of every cam with clock oil. Wash 
triggers in gasoline and then rub them on a cloth covered 
liberally with graphite. (c) Clean the yoke and trigger 
slots in cam frame with cloth and gasoline and then graph- 
ite the slots with a brush. Polish the cam and trigger 
wire, and if kinks are noted straighten the wires; this 
can best be done by laying on a pig of metal and tapping 
lightly with a hammer. See that they are free from bends 
and bruises. Graphite or oil wires. (d) Put the triggers 
in the frames before placing the cam yokes in position. 
(e) Before putting the frames back take a brush and rub 
it in graphite and then rub the upper end of the keybars 
on both sides, so as to graphite them. (f) Then run your 
fingers over the keys so as to move the bars up and down. 
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Continue this operation until no keys stay down after a 
heavy blow from the finger. (g) Put in the rollers. They 
should be made rough with coarse sandpaper. (h) Put in 
the cam frames and be certain that every trigger and cam 
yoke is normal before this is attempted. This operation 
should not take over three hours. 


Bent Elevator Jaw. 


A Kentucky operator asks: “(1) Would you advise me 
attempting to true first elevator jaw? It is in a bad condi- 
tion — sprung so badly that to set longer than thirteen 
ems I have to put a four-ply piece of paper between block 
and jaw, but even then a high line will not transfer. 
(2) When a line is sent in and the first elevator begins its 
downward movement, if I shut off the machine and then 
pull out controlling-lever, it will not start. At first the 
elevator made an awful racket in its descent, but by tight- 
ening up on the mold-disk rod, the noise ceased. (3) The 
pawl on the first cam — that rests on the automatic stop 
when machine is at normal —is worn considerably, and 
after machine comes to normal, the clutch acts as though 
it wants to go into action again. In fact, this is what did 
occur several times until I adjusted the screw just under- 
neath the pawl in question, but as I screwed it in as far as 
it would go and the trouble was not entirely eliminated, I 
am inclined to believe it is because of the worn pawl. 
(4) This, to me, is the most important of all my troubles. 
This is a Model 5, and the flexible front has one brass 
partition broken loose —they are fastened about midway 
with rivets, and the one between the r and h has been 
broken, and as it is not a characteristic of mine to trans- 
pose I believe the trouble lies in the broken partition, but 
it seems that it would be a pretty hard job to even put ina 
new one. I have my assembler belt to about the right ten- 
sion, and the keyboard, magazine and matrices in the best 
of condition, and at times I can even detect the hesitancy 
of the matrices, but am unable to tell whether it is the 
partition or at the chute-spring. Please give me a sugges- 
tion. Is it possible that the metal front — lower — is not 
on just right? A glass front came on the machine; but 
when it was broken, the operator ordered metal, and it 
may be that the lower part is not adjusted just right.” 

Answer.— You failed to state whether the elevator jaw 
was sprung in or out, or if it had a bend outward where 
wide measure lines would effect a binding. At any rate 
a description would be of little use unless we could see the 
jaw. There are two styles of jaws, one of which bends 
very easily and is difficult to straighten properly. The 
newer style bends with difficulty, and it is not very hard 
to fix it up again when it does bend. If it is the first- 
named, we would advise a new jaw. If the second named, 
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you can remedy it with very little trouble. Remove the 
jaw and lay it on a brass galley, which in turn should 
be placed on the imposing-stone or the bed of a press for 
solidity. Take a pig of metal and beat the jaw if it has a 
bend in the middle. If the right end only is bent back- 
ward you can remedy this condition by applying a clamp 
and tightening the screw. Leave the jaw under compres- 
sion for a while. This will bend it forward sufficiently so 
that the space between the front and the back jaw will 
again be normal. In regard to the rattling of the elevator 
when- it descends, and the tightening of the mold-disk 
brake, we are inclined to believe it was the mold disk that 
made the noise because of the loose brake, and when it 
went forward on the studs it would catch at times. Keep 
the brake tight enough to prevent the disk from chattering 
as it stops. We do not understand which screw in the 
pawl you refer to. Please diagram the part or refer to it 
by the number that appears in the Mergenthaler book of 
parts. As it is a Model 5, we can not see that you should 
make any such adjustment as described. The trouble you 
are having with transpositions may be due to the partition 
nearest to the “h” channel. You can readily determine 
this by a test. Touch the key and observe if the matrix 
binds on the partition in any way. Repeat operation until 
you are satisfied where the trouble lies. If the end of the 
partition interferes and you can not bend it out of the way, 
you should remove it and order a new one. These parti- 
tions are not riveted. They are held by a rod and the 
so-called rivet has an opening in which a projection of the 
guide enters. This part which you call a rivet is really a 
nut and can be loosened with a screw-driver; it can be 
reached from the back through the keyrods. The rod can 
be started out from the left side and then drawn outward 


on the right side. 


Linotype Queries from an Australian. 


From far-off Australia comes the following letter to 
this department: “(1) Being a constant reader of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, I submit the following ‘ puzzlers’ to you. 
I might say that I have obtained great help from your 
publication, ‘The Mechanism of the Linotype’ from time 
to time, but I do not seem to be able to entirely remedy the 
following troubles by its aid, although the information I 
get therefrom has helped me to partly eliminate the trou- 
ble. The machine is an English one about twelve years 
old, and the first trouble is back-splashing (especially on 
the measures from fifteen ems down). I have tried all 
sorts of things: new pot-spring, cleaning plunger and 
well, etc., but the only thing to stop it is to plug the mouth- 
piece holes and the front gas-pipe holes up to about the 
length of line I am setting. Secondly, I have much trouble 
with the metal. When on nonpareil, setting pretty fast, I 
get the mold and line very hot and very soon get a stick in 
the mold. I often have the metal in the pot as cold as I 
can run it, and yet it sticks. Then if I turn the front 
light down a shade, I begin to get a cold face. On the 
brevier and primer, I get very porous slugs; perhaps you 
can tell me why. I have bought a new mouthpiece, as 
when I tested the lock-up I found that the mouthpiece was 
touching uniformly its whole length, but only on its under 
side. Should this be so? (2) Then I had the lower-case 
‘e’ dropping all over the place. I’d set a word and down 
would come ‘e’ at the end, or it would repeat very often, 
and sometimes three (e’s) would come down. I found that 
if I put my hand on the keyrod and pressed keyrod down 
slightly on the keyboard cam of the ‘e’ it would respond. 
It seems to have disappeared now, but I would like to know 
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the cause so that next time I can fix it quickly. Lower- 
case ‘t’ gives me trouble, too, by the big tooth on the 
‘mold’ side of matrices wearing and then it drops down 
‘e’ channel, or gets stuck on second elevator combination 
bar. (38) Next I have transpositions; if I am quadding out 
a line, the quads all ‘jumble’ with the spacebands at the 
star-wheel. I have a good chute-spring with the points 
standing up slightly; star-wheel is a good one, too. There 
is also sufficient space for a capital ‘W’ to come down. 
If I set the chute-spring with more space I get letters flying 
out onto the top of the assembler. (4) Now I would like 
you to answer this query: How is matter measured over 
in America? I get a bit dubious about my own capabilities 
when I read of men averaging up to 2,600 ems per hour 
(thirteen ems). Then I read of the average product of a 
large linotype company in Chicago, only averaging 3,600 
ems an hour year in and year out, union measurement. 
What is this ‘union measurement’? Have you different 
measurements over there? Here in Melbourne thirteen- 
ems nonpareil multiple is fifty-two ens. I can average 
12,000 ens an hour on nonpareil for a night’s work, besides 
looking after machine. Is this fair? I have been on 
machine about fifteen months.” 

Answer.— In regard to the plugging up of the jets of 
the mouthpiece and the turning down of the front burner, 
we believe you are in error. This should not be done. The 
first thing to ascertain is if the lock-up is uniform and 
firm. The next thing to test is the temperature. In 
regard to the lock-up, you may clean the back of the mold 
free from particles of metal. Ink the surface lightly and 
wipe off the pot mouthpiece. Allow the machine to rotate 
once. Pull out the disk and examine the impression 
obtained. Of course the lock-up should be uniform through- 
out, but it often happens otherwise. A low place can be 
brought up only by filing down the high places. The pot 
legs must go back to allow the top of mouthpiece to come 
forward more. Turn out on the front screws in the pot 
legs and in on the back ones. Then make another test. 
(2) A worn stopping-pin might cause the erratic move- 
ments of the ‘e’ cam. (3) If keyboard driving belts are 
tight and cams oiled, transpositions will be minimized. 
(4) The union measurement is the basis of the agreement 
between the Employing Printers’ Association and the 
Typographical Union. Measurement of type-matter is 
computed by ems, which is the equivalent of two English 
ens. Your speed of 12,000 ens is very good if the proofs 
are satisfactory — about one error to 2,000 ens. 


An Operator’s Troubles. 


A Missouri operator writes as follows: “(1) Can maga- 
zine on No. 5 linotype be adjusted? I am bothered by 
distributor stops, which are caused by matrices striking on 
top edge of partition in channel entrance. I can decrease 
number of stops by bending partitions out of the way, but 
this is only a temporary remedy. (2) Why are two char- 
acters on the same key? For instance: ‘8S’ on colon; ‘A’ 
on (; “o’ on ); “v’ on Is “B’ on 23 ete. (3) Is there a 
guard for the ejector-blade? Ten and twelve point slugs 
work all right, but eight-point slugs are ejected faster and 
sometimes are pushed out of the slug pan and onto the 
floor. Would a guard of some sort lessen the trouble? 
(4) Want-advertisements for operators call for ‘1,800- 
line’ men. What size type and what measure of line are 
usually meant? ” 

Answer.—(1) The striking of matrices on the top of 
the guides may be due to the slow or high speed of the 
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distributor. See if the main pulley is running about sixty- 
eight revolutions a minute. This is fast enough. Observe 
the way the matrices hang on the bar when the screws are 
not running. They should not have too much of a slope 
toward the left from the lower end. If they are exactly 
perpendicular it will be all right. While it is possible to 
adjust a No. 5 magazine, we do not believe you have such 
a condition to deal with. (2) The second characters on 
keys you mention appear on a two-letter keyboard. Exam- 
ine a matrix from any of the figure channels, and if it has 
two casting seats it will show the normal character to be 
roman and the other one to be small capitals or black- 
face according to the arrangement of the font. (3) Your 
ejector has no guard; it has a guide. This guide will be 
found behind the mold disk, attached to the mold slide. 
Disconnect and draw out the mold slide, remove the two 
screws in the guide and you will find on removing the guide 


Keyboard Escapement.— M. Bottger, Berlin, Germany, assignor to 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co., New York. Filed August 16, 1911. Issued 
November 18, 1918. No. 1,079,101. 

Die-centering Mechanism.— J. S. Bancroft and M. C. Indahl, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., assignors to Lanston Monotype Machine Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Filed October 26, 1912. Issued November 25, 1913. No. 1,079,321. 

Stop Motion.— F. Sally, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., assignor to Lanston 
Monotype Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Filed February 8, 1913. 
Issued November 25, 1913. No. 1,079,366. 

Matrix Buffer.— P. T. Dodge, New York city, assignor to Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co., New York. Filed December 18, 1912. Issued 
November 25, 1913. No. 1,079,478. 

Matrix Buffer.— A. W. F. Guest, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Co., New York. Filed October 25, 1910. Issued 
November 25, 1913. No. 1,079,486. 

Magazine Lock.— D. S. Kennedy, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Co., New York. Filed June 12, 1912. Issued 
November 25, 1913. No. 1,079,498. 

Type Setter and Distributor— H. C. Osborn, 
assignor to American Multigraph Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
26, 19138. Issued November 25, 1913. No. 1,079,716. 

Matrix.— H. Degener, Berlin, Germany, assignor to 
Linotype Co., New York. Filed March 11, 1909. 
1913. No. 1,080,330. 

Font Distinguisher.— D. S. Kennedy, 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co., New York. 
December 2, 1913. No. 1,080,348. 
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Home of John Wallace, Foreman-Printer of Woodstock, New Brunswick. 


that the leather or brass needs building up. After this is 
done the back edge of the brass or leather should be beveled 
so as to allow the blade to pass without catching. Possibly 
you will have no further trouble when this is done. (4) 
An operator who can set 1,800 lines seven or eight point, 
thirteen ems, can be called a 1,800-line man. 


Recent Patents on Composing Machinery. 


Intermediate Clutch.— J. W. Kreiling, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Co., New York. Filed February 19, 1913. Issued 
October 7, 1913. No. 1,074,959. 

Type Distributor.— W. J. Poole, Los Angeles, Cal. Filed March 28, 
1911. Issued October 14, 1918. No. 1,075,724. 

Typesetter.— H. C. Osborn, Cleveland, Ohio, assignor to American 
Multigraph Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Filed April 23, 1908. Issued October 
28, 1918. No. 1,076,906. 

Spaceband.— T. H. Knapp, Chicago, IIl. 
Issued November 11, 1913. No. 1,078,049. 

Tapered Type Bar.—W. R. Allen, Cleveland, Ohio, assignor to 
American Multigraph Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Filed November 6, 1912. 
Issued November 11, 1913. No. 1,078,401. 

Typograph.— J. Dorneth, Berlin, Germany, assignor to Typograph, 
G.M.B.H., Berlin, Germany. Filed March 27, 1918. Issued November 
11, 1913. No. 1,078,422. 

Pi-stacker.— N. Dodge, East Orange, N. J., assignor to Mergenthaler 
Linotype Co., New York. Filed October 7, 1911. Issued November 18, 
1913. No. 1,078,612. 

Adjustable Mold Liner.— J. F. Hoxsey, Washington, D. C. 
November 21, 19138. Issued November 18, 1913. No. 1,078,730. 

Typesetter and Distributor.— C. Collin, Offenbach-on-the-Main, Ger- 
many. Filed April 1, 1912. Issued November 18, 1913. No. 1,078,832. 

Cored Mold.— F. H. Lynds, Woonsocket, R. I., assignor to Electric 
Compositor Co., New York city. Filed January 18, 1911. Issued 
November 18, 1913. No. 1,078,930. 

Adjustable Mold Liner.— J. W. Hoxsey, Washington, D. C. 
February 11, 1913. Issued November 18, 1913. No. 1,079,049. 


Filed April 23, 1913. 


Filed 


Filed 


Mold Distinguisher.— L. L. Kennedy, 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co., New York. 
December 2, 1913. No. 1,080,349. 

Keyboard Escapement.— G. P. Kingsbury, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor 
to Mergenthaler Linotype Co., New York. Filed April 15, 1912. Issued 
December 2, 1913. No. 1,080,350. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to 
Filed August 14, 1912. Issued 





A CANADIAN PRINTER’S HOME. 


Through the courtesy of James A. Doak, foreman of 
the Carleton Sentinel, Woodstock, New Brunswick, Can- 
ada, we show above the home of a Canadian printer — 
John Wallace, foreman-printer of Woodstock, one of the 
oldest and best-known printers in the province. Mr. 
Wallace started his apprenticeship over fifty-five years 
ago in Fredericton, New Brunswick. He worked for some 
time in Boston, Massachusetts, but has been on the staff 
of the Sentinel for forty-six years. His home, which is 
known as the “ Mountain Cottage,” is situated on a knoll 
rising nearly one hundred feet above the level of the 
street, is in the center of the town, and is surrounded by 
spacious, well-kept lawns and orchards. From the cupola 
can be obtained a view said to be unsurpassed in Amer- 
ica, and many landscape artists have taken advantage of 
Mr. Wallace’s hospitality and have used his house and 
grounds as a vantage point from which to secure their 
views. 
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Old-Time Printers’ Association to Celebrate Franklin’s 
Birthday. 


The twenty-ninth annual banquet and ball given by the 
Old-Time Printers’ Association of Chicago in honor of the 
birthday of Benjamin Franklin will be held in the Hotel 
La Salle on Friday evening, January 16. This occasion 
will be on the eve of Franklin’s two hundred and eighth 
anniversary. The speakers expected are the Hon. James 
M. Lynch, recently appointed State Labor Commissioner 
for New York, who hopes to meet many of his Chicago 





Melville E. Stone. 


General Manager, The Associated Press. 


friends; Senator Lawrence Y. Sherman, of Illinois, who 
has the reputation of being a forceful orator; and the 
Hon. Melville E. Stone, of New York city, general manager 
of the Associated Press. A large representation of the 
Press Club is expected to attend, Mr. Stone being one of 
the founders of the club. Charles Beecher Lahan will act 
as toastmaster. The Banquet Committee hopes to have the 
dinner courses interspersed with vocal and instrumental 
solos and duets by talent from well-known members’ 
families. 

The banquets of previous years have always been very 
successful and enjoyable, and there is every reason to 
believe that the 1914 celebration will equal if not surpass 
them. Dancing will follow the speaking. Samuel K. 
Parker is president; Thomas E. Sullivan, vice-president; 
William Mill, secretary. Program Committee: William C. 
Hollister, Edwin W. Beedle, M. H. Madden, S. K. Parker. 


Franklin’s Birthday Celebration of Chicago Typothetae. 


The Chicago Typothete will hold its annual celebration 
of Franklin’s birthday at the Hotel La Salle on Friday 
evening, January 23. The following committees are in 
charge of the work: Banquet Committee: W. H. Sleepeck 
(chairman), E. H. Wimpfheimer, Walter F. Klein, D. F. 
Keller, Walter Conkey, L. K. Grulee, J. Harry Jones. 
Committee on Speakers: T. E. Donnelley (chairman), 
Toby Rubovits, R. M. Eastman. Publicity Committee: 
Walter H. Munroe (chairman), Forest Hopkins, Harry 
Owen, Morton S. Brooks, E. W. Bredemeier. Visitors and 
Guests Committee: A. E. Southworth (chairman), H. M. 
Loth, J. A. Morgan, W. H. French, James L. Regan, C. P. 
Soule, E. C. Andrews. The executive officers of the United 
Typothetz and Franklin Clubs of America will be the 
guests of the evening. The plans of the committees, 
announcements of which will be in the mails shortly after 
the first of January, indicate that this will be one of the 
most notable events in the history of the organization. 


The Seventh Annual Meeting and Dinner of New York 
Branch, No. 1, Printers’ League of America. 


The seventh annual meeting and dinner of New York 
Branch, No. 1, Printers’ League of America, was held on 
Wednesday, December 17, 1913, at the Hotel McAlpin, New 
York city. The business meeting preceded the dinner and 
was well attended, nearly the entire membership being 
present. The reports of officers and committees showed a 
successful year’s progress, eleven new members having 
been added, and the financial report of the secretary- 
treasurer showed an increase of about $500 since March 1, 
1913, when he took over the office. 

No serious labor troubles occurred during the year and 
the relations with all the unions having contracts with the 
league were most satisfactory. 

Plans were suggested for the further support by the 
league of the New York School of Printers’ Apprentices, 
which it was reported was doing most excellent work and 
had acquired over $5,000 worth of the latest improved 
composing-room equipment, the donation of private par- 
ties interested in advancing the art of printing. About 
two hundred apprentices are registered for day and eve- 
ning classes, each apprentice taking two periods per week, 
generally one day and one evening, the day time being 
donated by the employer without deduction from the 
apprentice’s pay. 

It was voted to authorize the Executive Committee to 
enter into an agreement with the Allied Printing Trades 
Council, on behalf of the label-users, who are members of 
the league, whereby disputes over the use of the label 
might be adjusted by a joint conference committee in the 
same manner as disputes are now disposed of with the 
unions. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted as 
follows: 

President, Charles Francis; vice-president, Floyd E 
Wilder. Executive Committee: Isaac Goldmann, William 
H. Van Wart, George W. Green, Charles Hahn, A. W. 
Little, F. C. Stevens, Thomas E. Geistweit, A. Stanley 
Graff, William Driscoll. 

The secretary-treasurer is not elected by the league, 
but is selected by the Executive Committee. 

The business meeting adjourned at half-past six and at 
seven o’clock the banquet hall, in the hotel ballroom, was 
opened and the guests were seated. About one hundred 
and sixty persons, including members, their wives and 
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friends, enjoyed the banquet, the music and singing, and 
the addresses which followed. 

John Clyde Oswald, of The American Printer, acted as 
toastmaster; and the speakers in their order were: 
Charles Francis, president Printers’ League of America; 
Henry L. Bullen, of the American Type Founders Com- 
pany; W. A. Marble, president of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York; Dudley Field Malone, Collector of the 
Port of New York; Rev. L. J. Evers, St. Andrew’s Parish; 
James M. Lynch, New York State Labor Commissioner; 
H. E. Cleland, of the Hill publications; and Will J. French, 
of the California Industrial Accident Board. 

President Francis reviewed the work of the local and 
national leagues for the past year, showing the addition 
of three new branches of the national, and the negotiation 
of arbitration agreements by these branches and the suc- 
cessful adjustment of the scales under the agreements. 
Altogether, he said, the progress in the past and outlook 
for the future was most gratifying to the league. 

Mr. Bullen spoke on the apprentice question, and said it 
was up to the employer to see that apprentices were prop- 
erly instructed if they expected a new crop of competent 
workmen. As many employers complained that business 
conditions prevented their giving the attention to the 
apprentices in shops, which they required, he said it was 
their plain duty to support the schools which were supply- 
ing the deficiency in instruction. He gave high praise to 
the New York School of Printers’ Apprentices, which he 
declared was showing the road to success in this work. 
The greatest need right now was funds to continue the 
work so well begun, and he urged his hearers to come to 
the support of the school. 

President Marble, of the Merchants’ Association, out- 
lined the history and objects of his association for the 
upbuilding of mercantile and manufacturing interests of 
the city and praised the work of the league as tending to 
the same end. 

Rev. L. J. Evers gave an interesting account of his 
first lesson in the printing business, the outcome of a boy- 
ish escapade, and of his work among the printers of this 
city, his inauguration of services in St. Andrew’s Church 
at two o’clock in the morning for the benefit of the night 
workers and the benefit derived therefrom. He praised the 
craft for its work in education and uplift and closed by an 
exhortation for each one to work for the general good. 

Labor Commissioner Lynch spoke on “Arbitration,” 
and explained the difference between voluntary and com- 
pulsory arbitration, and showed the objectionable features 
of the latter form, from standpoints of both employers and 
employees. The most favorable conditions he said, were 
where a strong association of employers met a strongly 
organized union, and settled their difference without the 
interferences of outside parties unfamiliar with the details 
of the business affected. 

Mr. Cleland’s subject was “ Service,’ which he treated 
in a highly interesting and at times humorous manner. 
The burden of his remarks was that the printer who ren- 
dered the best real service would be the successful one, and 
that printing did not consist merely in putting ink on 
paper, but in giving to the customer something which would 
bring in returns. He said all printing was advertising, 
and the printer should endeavor to see that his work 
brought for the customer the business intended; that if 
the printer did this the customer would come for more, 
regardless of price, for no business man would hesitate to 
lay out a dollar where he could get two in return. 

Will J. French, the last speaker, explained the work- 
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ings of the liability law in California, which is considered 
a model of its kind. He gave some appalling statistics of 
industrial accidents, and said employers were waking to 
their responsibilities in many instances. The liability laws 
were placing the burdens of industrial accidents where 
they belonged, on the industry, through which they were 
distributed to the entire community, and state laws gave to 
the workmen all the money paid for accidents instead of 
wasting ninety per cent of what the employer paid through 
lawyers’ fees and court costs as under the old methods of 
private liability insurance companies. ; 

The gathering broke up about half-past eleven, amid 
general expression of pleasure at every feature of the 
evening. i 


Meeting of the Council of the National Editorial 
Association. 

A meeting of the National Council of the National Edi- 
torial Association was recently held in the rooms of the 
Chicago Press Club for the purpose of deciding on the 
time and place for the 1914 convention of the association. 
The council is composed of representatives from each of 
the one hundred and eighty local, sectional and state asso- 
ciations which comprise the national association. About 
forty members were present. Invitations were read from 
a number of cities, but the contest narrowed down to a 
choice between Richmond, Virginia, and Houston, Texas. 
Houston received the larger number of votes, and the con- 
vention will be held there April 23 to 25, inclusive. 

An attractive program of entertainment is offered to 
the editors. Work upon the program of addresses has 
begun, and it will be announced at an early. date. It is 
the intention of the officers to make it, if possible, the 
strongest and most interesting program the association 
has ever offered to the delegates to its annual conventions. 

The committee on the free printing of government 
stamped envelopes, appointed by the association at its 
Colorado Springs convention, made a report of progress to 
the council, as did also the committee appointed to con- 
sider the feasibility of establishing an advertising bureau. 
The latter committee is conducting an investigation of the 
subject, and Chairman Purcell, of Broken Bow, Nebraska, 
reported that its recommendation probably would be to 
organize state or sectional bureaus as a means of facili- 
tating the patronage by large general advertisers of the 
so-called country press. 

A complimentary luncheon was tendered by the Chi- 
cago Press Club to the male members of the council, and 
the ladies were entertained at a similar function by the 
Illinois Women’s Press Club. A theater party was a fea- 
ture of Thursday evening’s entertainment. 

The meeting of the council was said by those accus- 
tomed to attend its meetings to have been the largest and 
most enthusiastic of recent years. It promises well for 
the attendance at next year’s annual convention of the 
association. 





TYPOGRAPHICAL ERROR LEADS TO SEIZURE OF 
BRYAN’S FAVORITE DRINK. 


Parisian inspectors of pure food and pure drinks were 
perplexed by some bottles in the window of an alleged 
American bar which were labeled “ Bryan’s Gripe Wine,” 
and seized them, according to a cable from Paris to the 
Chicago Tribune. The bartender explained that the word 
“gripe” was a printer’s error for “ grape,” and, besides 
that, the beverage was free from alcohol. The inspectors 
were not satisfied and sent the bottles to the city laboratory 
to have the contents analyzed. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
LIGHT FOR THE PRINTER. 
BY F. M. HAVILAND. 

VERY man thinks that his own trade or 
business gives rise to more troubles than 
any other. This is the natural result of 
his being on the inside of his own busi- 
ness looking out, while he is on the out- 
side looking in to all the others. There is 
no state road in business over which an 
automobile can be driven straight to suc- 

cess with no more trouble than an occasional turn of the 

steering-wheel. All roads have their ruts and their 
bumpers, and the best driven machine is bound to get its 
punctures and blowouts. 

Among the claimants for peculiar business troubles the 
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ern printing-press can turn out one hundred thousand 
copies an hour of a fair-sized periodical printed in two 
colors. Scarcely less marvelous is the machinery for 
assembling the different sections of a book or magazine, 
and binding and covering them. 

This preamble is given for the purpose of impressing 
upon the mind the importance of the lighting in the rooms 
in which these modern miracles are performed. Perhaps 
the most significant miracle of all is found in the fact that 
all of this intricate work and complicated machinery can 
accomplish its purpose by artificial light quite as well as 
by daylight; in fact, it is now quite common practice in 
the most modern printing establishments to place the huge 
presses in basements and sub-basements, to which no ray 
of sunlight ever finds its way. Even to those rooms above 
ground to which there is an influx of daylight, the work is 


No. 4. 


VIEWS SHOWING AN EFFECTIVE SYSTEM OF LIGHTING IN A LARGE PLANT. 


Consider 


printer seems to have a fair title to first place. 
even in the most casual manner the detail involved in the 
single printed page which you are now reading. Estimate 
the number of different words which it contains, and then 
the number of separate letters and characters making up 


these words. Consider further the number of lines or dots 
which constitute the engraving; and keeping this enor- 
mous total in mind, consider the fact that a mistake or an 
imperfection in any one of these separate elements is a 
more or less serious blemish upon the finished product, and 
you will probably be ready to admit that the mechanical 
side of the publishing business is the most intricate and 
complicated of any human occupation. 

In spite of all this infinite detail and minutiz, the mod- 


frequently, if not in most cases, carried on through the 
entire twenty-four hours of the day. 

When Gutenberg began to turn out Bibles printed on 
his poor little hand press, the wiseacres of his time accused 
him of being in league with the devil. They could give no 
other explanation of the speed with which he could produce 
a book which had before been the work of years. If they 
could see the volume of printed sheets, with their illustra- 
tions in colors, issuing from subterranean caverns at the 
present time, they must needs believe not only the devil, 
but the entire congregation of his imps to be engaged in 
the work. 

In No. 1 we have a view of one of these monster 
presses installed in the sub-basement of one of the largest 














publishing houses in this country. This press delivers 
regularly seventy thousand printed and folded sections 
per hour of a large-size magazine, printed in two colors. 
The photograph was taken by the artificial light, but if it 
were not for the presence of the lighted lamps it would 
readily be taken for a room receiving the best kind of day- 
light. The general illumination is afforded by Cooper 
Hewitt lamps, two of which can be seen, one in the right 
foreground and the other at the far end of the press. The 
two incandescent lamps over the press are used as pilot- 
lights. With the illumination thus produced work goes on 
in this underground chamber with precisely the same 
speed, accuracy and certainty as it would under a sky- 
light. 

No. 2 is a view down one of the aisles in the general 
pressroom on the fourth floor of the building. This is an 
approximately square room lighted on two sides by win- 
dows; but even in bright weather this daylight would be 
insufficient for the center of the room. The illumination is 
there supplied by the Cooper Hewitt lamps as shown. 
This department normally runs night and day. The day- 
light is really very little considered, the artificial light 
being run continuously. The absence of sharp shadows, 
and the distinctness with which all details are brought out, 
show why no difficulty whatever is found by the opera- 
tives in performing their various duties. 

No. 3 shows a corner of the bindery. Although there 
are but few lamps in sight, the general illumination of the 
room is clearly sufficient for the purpose. 

No. 4 is a view showing the sections in which the auto- 
matic binding and covering machines are installed. This 
is lighted entirely by Cooper Hewitt lamps, and the results 
are well shown in the photograph. 

Operatives are usually not at all backward in criticiz- 
ing any method of lighting which they find troublesome. 
In this respect the engineer of the plant reports that he 
has received no complaint whatever since the system was 
installed. From his own point of view the lamps had 
required so little attention and involved so little cost for 
upkeep, that “it was not worth figuring,” as he expressed 
it. Most of the lamps were installed seven years ago, and 
although they have been running continuously ever since, 
several of them have the same tubes that were put in when 
the lamps were installed. 

Seven years continuous running — that is, for practi- 
cally twenty-four hours a day, every working day in the 
year, with nothing more than wiping off the tube at infre- 
quent intervals, is certainly a record which comes as near 
being perfection as can well be expected of anything made 
by human hands. An attempt to estimate the actual cost 
of upkeep resulted in an approximate figure of twenty 
cents per thousand hours. 

While we may readily concede to the printer a full 
share of operating troubles, the means of furnishing artifi- 
cial light that is a complete substitute for daylight can 
not be placed among them. 





TITLES SUBMITTED IN PICTURE-TITLE CONTEST. 

The following titles have been submitted up to the 
time of going to press in addition to those printed in the 
last issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. Contest closes January 
10, and full list of titles submitted will be published in the 
February issue. Our readers will be invited to select, by 
vote, the title which in their opinion is the best. The votes 
will be tabulated, and the contributor of the title receiving 
the greatest number of votes will receive a year’s subscrip- 
tion to THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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36. His Maiden Effort. 37. How the Boss Looks to the Applicant for 
a Raise. 38. Awaiting the Verdict. 39. Before the Court of Last 
Resort. 40. Asking for a Raise. 41. Big Business. 42. A Reprimand. 
43. Pay Day — with Funds Available. 44. The Thinkers. 45. The Lion 
and the Mouse. 46. The Incompetent. 47. Getting Called Down. 
48. Awaiting the Verdict. 49. Asking for a Raise. 50. When Murphy 
Does the Sending. 51. Incompetency. 52. Between Two Fires. 53. How 
the Place Looks When You Are About to Give an Excuse for Bad 
Work. 54. The Mind Reader. 55. Why Make That “ Bull”? 56. Lost 
Confidence. 57. When the “ Soldier ’’ Goes to the “ Front.” 58. Well? 
59. The Calm Before the Storm. 60. Correcting a Standing Form. 
61. Up for Promotion? 62. Your Services No Longer Required. 
63. A Spoiled Job. 64. Retrospection — Introspection. 65. Who Gave 
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Wanted —A Title for This Picture. 


You a Card? 66. Cutting Off Unnecessary Expense. 67. Cold Feet. 
68. Before the Judge. 69. Relative Sizes of Men—a _ Front-office 
Opinion. 70. Fired. 71. On the Carpet. 72. Copy. 73. Another Call. 
74. Late Again. 75. To Keep Him or Not to Keep Him. 76. Asking 
for a Raise. 77. Asking for a Raise in Salary. 78. Will He Get It? 
What? The Raise. 79. See the Door— This Is No Place for a 
“Small” Man. 80. Hired or Fired! 81. The Course of Human 
Events. 82. The ‘ Boss’s’’ Disappointment, or The Last Stand of 
Foreman Jenks. 83. The Boss. 84. A Raise Wanted. 85. The Cub 
Reporter. 86. When a Feller Needs a Friend (with apologies to 
Briggs). 87. One of P sts, Free and Independent. 88. Mea Culpa. 
89. One Result of Our Apprenticeship System(?). 90. How Easily 
Mistakes Are Made — How Hard to Rectify. 91. The Dignity of Labor, 
U. S. A., 1913. 92. Not an I. T. U. Commission Student. 93. Discour- 
aged and Discharged. 94. Facing the Music. 95. The ‘‘ Soft Answer” 
Had Not a Look-in Up to Time of Going to Press. 96. When Opinions 
Differ. 97. The Great Divide. 98. Fallibility — Admonition — Retribu- 
tion. 99. The Man Who Knows and Knows He Knows vs. the Man 
Who Doesn’t Know and Knows He Doesn’t. 100. Indecision. 101. The 
Call-down. 102. Opportunity. 103. The Mind Reader. 104. Be Prepared. 
105. Capital and Labor. 106. The Diminution of Self-confidence. 107. 
Imagination. 108. The Untrained Man. 109. So Big, Yet So Small. 
110. Two Strikes — Three Balls. 111. The Lady or the Tiger? 112. Do 
You Think You Have Earned Your Salary? 113. There Is No Profit in 
Booze Fighters and Cigarette Fiends. 114. Weighed in the Balance and 
Found Wanting. 115. Conscience-stricken Before His Employer's Rebuk- 
ing Gaze. 116. A Humiliating Predicament. 117. A “‘ Wrong Font” 
in the Business. 118. Decision. 119. Anxious Moments. 120. No, We 
Don’t Need Any More Booze Artists. You’re Fired. 121. The Grouch. 











122. The Last Call. 123. Why Didn’t You ? #124. Facing the 
Gulliver. 125. In the Shadow of the Valley of the ‘“‘ Can.” 126. The 
Penalty of Incompetency. 127. The Last Straw. 128. Anxious 


Moments. 129. Torturing Suspense. 130. Well, Boy, What the ’ell Do 
You Want? I’ve Forgotten Now. 131. An “ Qut” (re) Mark. 132. 
Pressing the Point Home. 133. In Bad. 134. Explanation Demanded. 
135. After That the Deluge. 136. Momentary Hesitation. 137. I Can 
Not Tell a Lie —I Did It with My Little Stick. 138. As You See It — 
Not “As You Like It.” 139. A Big and Little Wrong-font. 140. A 
Bad Case in the Case. 141. Two Nicks —the Devil and Arch Devil. 
142. Fifty Years Ago—and To-day. 143. Realization: Reaping 
Returns of Ignorance; Reaping the Returns of Cheap Labor. 144. Will 
It Be the Sack? 145. The Devil. 146. Arbitration. 147. The Wrong- 
font. 148. Think! 149. Weighed and Found Wanting. 150. Grand- 
mother’s Funeral; Huh! Who Plays To-day? 151. A Disgrace to the 
Press. 152. A Man Looks as He Feels. 153. Going Down. 154. The 
Point of View, or Put Yourself in His Place. 155. Imagination. 156. 
Called Down. 157. Waiting for a Decision. 158. ‘‘ His Master’s Voice,” 
with apologies to the Victor Phonograph Company. 159. Apprehension. 
160. The Incompetent — as He Doesn’t See Himself. 
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H. S. BEDAINE—ANOTHER VERSATILE PRINTER. 


BY H. B. H. 


JHE versatility of “Ye Printerman” has 
i been referred to on various occasions in 
+4] the columns of THE INLAND PRINTER, and 
Ne we trust that giving accounts of what 
=+(] has been accomplished by printers may 

| prove a source of inspiration and encour- 
“ coming 


ax ext 
Panes 


Rate 


agement to others who are 
along” in the trade. 

Like all men who have accomplished things, the sub- 
ject of this sketch —H. S. Bedaine, job compositor — is 
somewhat reticent when it comes to talking of himself, 
































H. S. Bedaine. 


and it was with difficulty that a short account of his 
record was secured. When a mere boy, his chief ambition 
was to print, and he secured and read every available 
book on the subject. His ambition was finally gratified 


when a cyclone struck the high school he was attending, 
demolishing the building and causing the suspension of 
the school. 


He then applied for a position in a printing- 
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Once started 
in the work of “sticking type” he made it a point to 
master every branch of the business, so that he is now at 
home in any department of a newspaper or job office, from 
the front door or editorial office through the composing- 
room and pressroom. 

In 1897 Mr. Bedaine established the Tennessee Inde- 


office, his first application “landing the job.” 


pendent, a local weekly, and made it a success. The same 
year he wrote the closing ode of the Tennessee Centen- 
nial, which was published in the Nashville papers. He 
has been a great lover of literature from his earliest 
memory and frequently writes articles for the press. In 
1902 he wrote “A Precious Jewel.” A copy of this book, 
printed in three colors, as a gift copy, was bound, at a 
cost of eighteen dollars, in genuine morocco, with round 
corners and gilt edges, the front cover bearing a solid 
gold plate set with the birth-stone of the recipient and 
appropriately engraved. The binding was done by The 
Inland Printer Company. 

Mr. Bedaine’s activities have not been confined to the 
field of printing and writing. He has taken a leading 
part in the work of various organizations, holding high 
offices. His work with a camera is also worthy of men- 
tion. He has carried his camera all over the United 
States, from sea-level to 14,590 feet in the air, but he 
says that the thing he most regrets is having missed 
photographing a baby lion which he held in his arms 
while in Buffalo, New York. Mr. Bedaine has favored 
THE INLAND PRINTER with a number of specimens of his 
work with the camera, some of which will be reproduced 
from time to time in these columns. 

The secret of Mr. Bedaine’s success is that he has 
never been satisfied with the mediocre. Whether print- 
ing, writing or using the camera, or in any of his other 
accomplishments, his desire has been to excel. 





A DISPUTE ABOUT RINGS. 

Printers used to have many disputes about “rings,” 
and there was little sentiment about them and no romance. 
But the romance and sentiment attaching to other rings, 
such as engagement rings and marriage rings, seem to 
have gone to the scrap-heap when the courts have to be 
appealed to in determining who a ring belongs to. The 
court at Salem, Oregon, on December 1 made a ruling on 
rings to the effect that an engagement ring is a condi- 
tional gift and only becomes the property of the recipient 
when the condition is fulfilled, according to a decision of 
Justice Webster, who presides over the destinies of the 
peace court for the Salem district, made in the case of the 
John G. Barr Company against Mr. and Mrs. Claude 
Williams for the recovery of a diamond ring given Mrs. 
Claude Williams, before she married Mr. Williams, as a 
token of engagement to Forrest Price. 

Judge Webster ruled that the ring, which was pur- 
chased from the Barr Company by Forrest Price and given 
to her on Christmas night, 1911, belonged to the Barr Com- 
pany. Mrs. Claude Williams claimed the ring was a Christ- 
mas gift, while it was understood by Price to be a token of 
their engagement to be married. Later the girl met Claude 
Williams and married him. Price then assigned his inter- 
est in the ring back to the Barr Company, which started 
suit for its recovery. 

Testimony was taken by Judge Webster. He took the 
case under advisement and his decision was that the ring 
was not a gift, that it was an engagement ring, and that it 
had to be given back to the donor when the engagement was 
broken. 
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tions pertaining to the printing industry. The Inland Printer Company 





This department is designed particularly for the review of t 


will receive and transmit orders for any book or publication. A list of technical books kept in stock will be found in the advertising pages. 


Specializing in Books by Chicago Writers. 

In roughing out any sort of work, criticism of the 
processes of evolution is confined to the few, but in the 
roughing out of a city, such as Chicago, for example, the 
very rapidity of its evolutionary processes, concentrating 
almost undivided attention on elemental needs of the mo- 
ment, gives ample room for the display of crudities more 
or less laughable. If a people are content with what they 
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Slip-cover Design and Lettering by Will Ransom. 


have accomplished and rest content, then indeed they 
become laughable. Among the faults of Chicago, and they 
are many, the fault of complacent supineness can not be 
included. There is much rubbish — physical, mental and 
moral — yet to be removed, and it is very possible that the 
moral force of incentives to achievement will not be the 
least of the refining influences broadening and enlarging 
the city’s social, business and political conceptions. 

We are moved to these reflections by the receipt of a 
little book of verse from The Laurentian Publishers, Stein- 
way Hall, Chicago. These publishers announce themselves 
as “specializing in books by Chicago writers.” It is not so 


very long since a Chicago book was more of a curiosity 
than a thing to be desired, though in Chicago job-printing 
and newspaper-printing were better done than in most 
cities. To-day, though the newspaper has declined typo- 
graphically, job-printing has continued to improve, and 
local bookmaking has become distinguished by discrimi- 
nating taste, and for these improvements in bookmaking 
we are indebted to certain earnest men who have sustained 
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for many years a constant effort to do things in printing 
with as much grace and taste as lay in their power. For 
the present, as we are taking as a text a specific book and 
a specific firm, we name among such earnest workers only 
Laurence C. Woodworth and Will Ransom, “ The Lauren- 
tian Publishers.” 

The latest book from their hand, “ Motley Measures,” 
is a collection of verses by “ B. L. T.,” of the “ Line-o’-Type 
or Two” column of the Chicago Tribune. The author, 
Bert Leston Taylor, sustains a peculiarly intimate tone 
with his readers in “the colyum” of the Tribune, and his 
genial humor and penetrating sarcasms are a leaven to 
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Chicago’s strenuous life that has, we believe, no incon- 
siderable cultural influence. A more than usual interest 
therefore attaches to this pretty book. It is a Chicago 
product throughout. 

Laurence Woodworth planned the layout, Will Ransom 
did the lettering and designing on cover, slip-cover and 
title-page, Mr. Plunkett and Frank Winter, of the Faithorn 
Printing Company, brought their taste and skill to bear, 
and the result is a most worthy book, printed clearly and 
well on heavy antique paper; the cover a watered gray 
stock with the lettering in a warm black and decorations in 


persian orange. The frontispiece is a very artistic piece 
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Bert Leston Taylor 


Chicago 
The aurentian Publishers 
>) 


Title-page Designed and Lettered by Will Ransom. 


of portraiture of “ B. L. T.,” by Eve Watson Schiitze, who 
is to be congratulated on the successful interpretation of 
the work by the engraver and printer. We have said noth- 
ing about the author’s work in the book itself. But why 
should we? If time and talent have spent their service in 
dressing these verses as they seemed to deserve, their suffi- 
cient commendation would seem to lie in that. Lest this 
commendation might seem too vague and indirect and 
shuffling we hasten to add that having directed a printer 
to the procuring of the book, he criticized his purchase in 
our hearing, thus: “It’s a great little book, all right.” 


Lockwood’s Directory of the Paper and Stationery 
Trades. 


This standard work, now in its thirty-ninth year, is a 
reference-book that grows more and more valuable as 
business activity becomes more acute. The chief change 
made in this issue is in the division of water-marks and 
brands, which has been revised and set in two columns 
instead of one as heretofore, making a great improvement 
and giving now a list of practically all the titles in active 
use in the American paper trade. The growth of paper 
specialties during the past year is indicated by the largely 
increased number and diversity of the various specialties 
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and the concerns engaged in their manufacture. Thirty- 
nine years’ experience, as we have stated, has developed 
this reference-book into an epitome of accuracy and com- 
pleteness. Published by Lockwood Trade Journal Com- 
pany, 150 Nassau street, New York. Price, $3. 


‘Cost Accounting—Theory and Practice,’ by 
J. Lee Nicholson, C. P. A. 


This handsome work of 341 pages comes to us with the 
voice of authority. The author is a certified public accoun- 
tant, factory cost specialist, author of “ Factory Organiza- 
tion and Costs,” and “ Cost Accounting,” and instructor in 
cost accounting at Columbia University. The theory and 
practice of cost accounting are traversed clearly, simply 
and concisely. 

The student of cost in manufacturing would find in this 
book a clarification of many seemingly obscure problems 
and no doubt some pronouncements that may be challenged 
and made the subject of debate, for there are always quali- 
fications to every problem and we may certainly expect the 
printer to find them out. The Ronald Press Company, 
New York, are the publishers. May be purchased from 
The Inland Printer Company for $4.15, postpaid. 


Campsie’s Vest-pocket Estimate Book. 


The fourth edition of this estimate-book is to hand, 
revised and enlarged. The price has been changed therefor 
from 75 cents to $1. The work is so arranged that it is 
next to impossible to make an error in estimating and 
printing. It is a system that has been in practical use in 
one of the largest and most successful printing-plants in 
the country for years. It contains twenty-seven pages of 
valuable information, besides 106 pages for the use of esti- 
mators. The size is 3% by 6 inches, and is intended to be 
carried in the vest pocket. It will be supplied by The 
Inland Printer Company on receipt of $1. 





POETS READ THIS. 


He was a poet, with long hair and all, and for a time 
she was tickled to death at the novelty of holding hands 
with him on the sofa. But after a time she tried hints, 
but they went in one poetic ear and out the other, like 
water off a duck’s back, and the night our story opens she 
spoke right out. 

“Algernonie,” she said. “Sunday night when you 
came around, you wrote a sonnet to my left eyebrow, 
didn’t you? ” 

“Yes, love, I did,” he returned, putting one hand on 
his bosom to keep it from swelling with pride. 

“Tuesday night, when you called,” she continued, “ you 
composed a triolet to my nether lip, didn’t you? ” 

“Yes, love,” he admitted, “I did.” 

“Wednesday night, during your call,” she pursued, 
“you dashed off a roundel to my dimples, didn’t you?” 
“Yes, love,” he smiled, “dashed off is good. 

there, there, don’t mention it.” 

“And didn’t it ever occur to you,” she said earnestly, 
“that a girl might sometimes wish for something more 
substantial? ” 

“Darling, you are right!” he cried. ‘“ This very eve- 
ning shall I write an ode in blank verse to your entire 
face.” 

She walked sadly to the foot of the stairs. 

“ Father,” she called regretfully, “ put on your storm 
shoes and come down.” — Detroit Free Press. 


But 
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J. Stearns Cushing. 


J. Stearns Cushing, president of the Norwood Press, 
of Norwood, Massachusetts, and former president of the 
United Typothete of America, died at his home in Nor- 


J. Stearns Cushing. 


wood on Tuesday evening, November 18, 1913. Mr. Cush- 
ing was born in Bedford, Massachusetts, May 3, 1854. 
At the age of fourteen he started work at the printing 
trade with the University Press, in Cambridge. Later he 
worked for several of the principal offices in Cambridge 
and Boston, and in 1878 started in business for himself in 
Boston. Having previously made it a point to gain a 
thorough knowledge of the printing art, and thinking that 
he saw a chance for improvement in the printing of 
various text-books he devoted himself to the work and 
made a great success of it. 

Mr. Cushing was president of the Boston Typothetze 
for nine years. He also served as ‘vice-president and 
chairman of the Executive Committee of the United 
Typothetz, and in 1911 was elected president. Besides 
being active in printing-trade organizations he took an 
active part in a number of fraternal and social organiza- 
tions and also in public affairs. 

At a meeting of the Typothetz of the city of New 
York, held on Tuesday, December 9, 1913, the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted: 


WHEREAS, There occurred, on November 18, 1913, the death of Hon. 
Josiah Stearns Cushing, for many years an employing printer of Boston 


and Norwood, Massachusetts, and a conspicuous and influential figure 
in the business, social and political life of this community; be it 

Resolved, That in his death the printing business has lost one who 
was representative of its highest ideals, the Typothetze a member who 
rendered it faithful and able service during a long term of years, and 
those who had the privilege of knowing him a friend whose sympathy, 
wise counsel and a readiness always to extend a helping hand, endeared 
him to all; be it further 

Resolved, That the members of the Typothete of the city of New 
York express their sincere sympathy and condolence to his family and 
business associates on this occasion of their great bereavement; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That these resolutions be forwarded to the family, that a 
copy be spread upon the records of this association, and that copies be 
furnished to the press. 


John H. Marble. 


John H. Marble, who was appointed as a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission shortly after President 
Wilson’s inauguration, died suddenly on Friday, November 


— 


John H. Marble. 


21,1913. Mr. Marble’s career was one that carried a great 
lesson with it —a lesson of application and determination, 
and of unwavering devotion to duty. 

Formerly a member of the International Typographical 
Union, being active in the affairs of the local union at San 
Francisco, Mr. Marble took up the study of law in his spare 
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time while working as a printer, linotype operator and 
newspaper writer through the day. He passed a highly 
creditable examination and was admitted to the bar in San 
Francisco. In 1906 he went to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as confidential clerk to Commissioner Franklin 
K. Lane. Shortly after his arrival he was designated attor- 
ney for the commission and was entrusted with some of 
the most important investigations of the commission. He 
was appointed secretary of the commission in February, 
1912. 

Mr. Marble was forty-six years of age and was consid- 
ered one of the most efficient members of the commission. 
Mr. Lane says of him: “He had the rarest of minds — 
keen, analytical, precise, balanced.” The Chicago Tribune, 
writing editorially on the death of Mr. Marble, says: 
“Mr. Marble was so true a reformer that it would have 
been the last title given him. The work he did can be done 
by another, but the place he had in American public service 
will not be so easily filled.” 

It is to be regretted that one whose service has been of 
such great value should be taken away just at the time he 
is beginning to reap the benefits of his years of hard work, 
denying himself many of the pleasures he might have 
enjoyed, in order to better fit himself to be of greater 
service to his fellow man. 


Mrs. Annie C. Mill. 
Mrs. Annie C. Mill, wife of William Mill, who is a proof- 
reader on The Daily News, Chicago, and secretary of the 
Old-Time Printers’ Association of Chicago, passed away on 


Mrs. Annie C. Mill. 


November 25, 1913, at the age of fifty-three years. Mrs. 
Mill was a native of Chicago, her maiden name being 
Halvorson. She was married to Mr. Mill on October 29, 
1881, her birthday anniversary. She was an untiring 
worker in the Wicker Park Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Chicago. Mrs. Mill leaves to husband and seven children 
the memory of a devoted and loving wife and mother. 


James H. Hanlon. 

James H. Hanlon, assistant foreman of the composing- 
room of The Daily News, died on Saturday, November 22, 
1913, at the German Hospital. He was stricken with pneu- 
monia one week before his death. Mr. Hanlon was born in 
Chicago in 1867. He entered the employ of The Daily News 
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at the age of fifteen years, after graduating from the 
Kinzie school. Funeral services were held on Tuesday, 
November 25, under the auspices of Chicago Typographical 
Union, No. 16, the Knights of Columbus and the Catholic 
Order of Foresters. Mr. Hanlon is survived by his widow, 
one sister, and one brother. 





UP-TO-DATE ‘“ JOURNALESE.” 


S1r,— In discussing “ Newspaper English,” to my mind, 
the most serious fault of “ journalese ” is to pick up and 
give currency to any new locution, no matter how senseless. 

When the battle-ship fleet in Roosevelt’s administration 
made its famous voyage around the world somebody used 
the word “ cruise” in relation to the trip. At once every 
newspaper took to using the word as equivalent to 
“ voyage.” 

Only lately I read in some Philadelphia paper that the 
cruiser Chester would “ cruise” to Pensacola from League 
Island. Now, any one who will think for a moment knows 
that “ cruise ” does not mean to go somewhere with definite 
leaving and arriving time. 

A whale-ship cruises. She may go from New Bedford 
on a two or three year cruise and will sail about so and 
so long in such a part of the ocean and then go about such 
a time to an agreed point, where the captain may com- 
municate with his owners and then, if not ordered home, 
he will cruise again. But a ship which leaves League 
Island for a definite port and is to go straight there does 
not “ cruise.” 

Some years ago while living in New England I read in 
the Boston Herald an account of a runaway accident. To 
my no small amazement I was told that the horses were 
uninjured, but the “ team ” had been demolished. Still this 
would have passed for a funny blunder had I not found 
that all the papers that fell into my hands after that had 
decided that from now on “team” meant vehicle. The 
strikers pulled a man off his “team.’”’ The wheel of the 
heavy “ team” passed over the boy’s head, etc. 

Some one used the word “ probe” as a figure of speech 
for “investigation,” and it was clever. Now, however, it 
seems a little strained. 

The trouble, I believe, comes from our schools, which 
are so encumbered with nonsensical stuff forced in by the 
faddists that they only half do their work. A pupil should 
leave school with a mind accustomed to think and select 
that which is good and reject that which is bad. As a rule, 
the graduates of our high schools have no definite knowl- 
edge of the meaning of words they use every day.— 
“Grumbler,” in the Fourth Estate. 





A CHICAGO MAKE.-UP. 


Among the curiosities of typography a prominent place 
must be given to the achievement of a Chicago paper in the 
mixing up of headlines in a most startling manner. First 
there was an article with this caption: | 


“THE CONDOR OF THE ANDES 

Albert Seaton Bery, of Kentucky, Bears 
That Distinction.” 
In another column, on the same page of the paper in 
question, was this announcement: 

“TALLEST MAN IN CONGRESS 

Soars Far Above the Eagle and Reaches 
a Height of Six Miles.” 
— The Christian Register. 
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Louis A. Brod Returns from Australia. 


Louis A. Brod, of New York, has recently returned 
from Australia where he demonstrated printing-presses 
and printing for R. Hoe & Co. He had a very successful 
and interesting trip, spending about eight months in Aus- 
tralia and encircling the globe. 


Charles B. Slaughter with Universal Type Making 
Machine Company. 


Charles B. Slaughter, assistant sales manager of the 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company, has resigned his 
position to become sales manager of the Universal Type 
Making Machine Company, of Chicago, manufacturer of 
the Universal Typecaster. Mr. Slaughter has been in 
the sales department of the Lanston Company for the past 
eight years, and assistant manager for two years. He 
has made many friends among the large printers in both 
the East and West, and his ability and past experience 
assure him great success in his new undertaking. 


‘*Self-Inspection”’ for Members of the Graphic Arts 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 


The inspection service of the Graphic Arts Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has, 
since it was first instituted about three years ago, amply 
justified its establishment by producing a decided lessening 
of the fire loss, and by the dissemination among the whole 
membership of knowledge gleaned from the leaders. It has, 
however, been necessarily costly, and this fact has operated 
to restrain the company from putting it on a basis of 
monthly visits, although it is recognized that this would be 
highly beneficial and desirable. As the best practicable 
substituté, however, this company has now instituted a 
system of “self-inspection,” by which the proprietor of each 
plant has the inspection made monthly by one of his 
employees, on a blank furnished by the company, and for- 
wards it to the office of the company. Literature which 
fully explains the plan is being sent to members by the 
company. 


Ullman-Philpott Company Increases Capital. 


The Ullman-Philpott Company, manufacturer of print- 
ing-inks, 4801 to 4807 Lexington avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has recently increased its capital stock from $35,000 to 
$100,000, and is preparing to enlarge its plant and busi- 
ness. Dr. F. Seligman, formerly with the Pinchin-Johnson 
Company, of London, is now factory manager for the com- 
pany, and Frederick C. Kuhn, formerly with the Sherwin- 
Williams Company, is sales manager. The company is 
installing a new chemical laboratory and new machinery, 
and is also adding to its sales force. It held its first 
annual convention on December 29, 30 and 31. The officers 
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of the company are H. F. Einstein, president; M. K. Ein- 
stein, secretary; S. Pollock, treasurer; with Julius Feiss, 
Dr. F. Seligman and L. H. Hays the other directors. 


Dewey Automatic Card-ruling Machine. 

A speed of forty thousand cards an hour, with perfect 
alignment, is the guarantee made for the automatic-feed 
card-ruling machine shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. This machine is for ruling index cards, both striking 
and feint lining, and is so constructed that the feeder can 
be changed in less than one minute to feed cards from 
3 inches to 12 inches in size. It can also be used as a stock 


























































Style C. Automatic Card Machine. 


machine for small paper. The feeder can readily be 
dropped down and a feed-table bar— which is supplied 
with the machine if required — put on and the machine 
fed by hand. This machine is manufactured by F. E. & 
B. A. Dewey, Springfield, Massachusetts, and is fully 
described in the illustrated catalogue and price-list of 
Dewey ruling machines and parts, a copy of which will be 
sent on application. 


New Catalogue of the F. C. Damm Company. 


The F. C. Damm Company, 115 and 117 West Harrison 
street, Chicago, Illinois, has recently issued a new sixteen- 
page catalogue listing a number of its specialties, among 
them being the Perfection motor, geared type, a feature of 
which is the micrometer adjustment which makes the 
operation of the motor noiseless at all times; the silent lino- 
type motor, belted type; gas-saving metal furnace, which 
has a pressed-steel pot, making it very economical in the 
use of gas and avoiding all possibility of trouble with a 
cracked or leaking pot; the Damm thermostat, for gov- 
erning the temperature of metals; ladles, skimmers, assem- 
bler covers, etc. The company also does an extensive busi- 
ness in the rebuilding of linotype machines, and makes 
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a specialty of adjusting linotype fire-insurance claims. 
A copy of the catalogue may be obtained on application to 
the address given above. 


Jenney Linotype Motor and the Mergenthaler Linotype. 


The American Rotary Valve Company announces that 
during the year which closed on September 30, 1913, it 
built and shipped over nine hundred Jenney linotype 
motors. The company draws a comparison between this 
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Showing Jenney Linotype Motor Attached to Machine. 


product and the announcement of the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company that in the same period it built and shipped 
over one thousand seven hundred linotype machines, a most 
gratifying showing for the Rotary Valve Company. 


Handsome New Catalogue of Alhambra Covers. 


The sample-book of Alhambra covers recently issued by 
Knowlton Brothers, Incorporated, of Watertown, New 
York, is worthy of the highest commendation. It is a book 
that will prove a valuable asset in every printing-office. 
Thirty-one leaves show different treatments of the various 
colors and weights of this line of covers, which consists of 
fifteen rich and permanent Oriental colors, each color being 
made in one finish and two weights. No expense has been 
spared in the production of this catalogue. In the creation 
as well as the mechanical production the aim has been to 
show as wide a diversity of motif, color-scheme, subject, 
style of design and method of treatment as possible, and 
among the designs are several representative examples of 
German designers. In this book the printer is given a 
large range of suggestions for different treatments of 
Alhambra covers, both in color combinations and plates 
best suited to the character of the stock. The stock will 
readily adapt itself to various classes of work aside from 
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catalogue or pamphlet covers. For covering books bound 
in paper-covered boards, for linings and end leaves, and 
for envelopes to match the color of the catalogue, the 
Alhambra cover-stock is equally suitable. The extra heavy 
Alhambra cover will also be found attractive for photo, 
calendar and picture mounts, for posters and for cartons. 
The catalogue is handsomely bound, presenting a splendid 
example of the utility of the stock for this purpose, the 
title being an electrotype shell set into the cover. The con- 
ception as well as the production of the book was the work 
of The Trow Press, of New York. 


Annual Meeting of New York Trade Press Association. 


At the annual meeting of the New York Trade Press 
Association held Friday evening, November 21, 1913, at 
the Hardware Club, the following officers were elected: 
President, M. C. Robbins, of The Iron Age; vice-presi- 
dent, W. H. Ukers, of the Tea and Coffee Trade Journal; 
treasurer, A. E. Clifford, of the Engineering Record. 
Directors: Hugh M. Wilson, of the McGraw Publishing 
Company; Mason Britton, of the American Machinist; 
A. C. Pearson, of the Dry Goods Economist, and F. T. 
Frazer, of the Haberdasher. The meeting was addressed 
by A. C. Ernst, of Ernst & Ernst, Cleveland and New 
York, on “ The A B C of Publishing Efficiency.” 


The ‘‘New Era” Multi-operation Press. 


In the advertising section of this issue is shown a cut 
of a new and greatly improved model of the “ New Era” 
press. With the new feed, what would be called perfect 
accuracy is secured, the variation being .0015 of an inch 
or less, and slitting can be done to an accuracy of one-half 
thousandth of an inch. These remarkable high-speed 
machines are being used by a number of the largest print- 
ers of labels, tickets, tape, and file and tabulating cards and 
various specialties on work requiring a number of colors 
or other operations such as punching, perforating, die- 
cutting, numbering, slitting, cutting to size or rewinding. 
If you have work of this kind it will be well worth your 
while to send your samples to W. M. Van Cise, the sales 
agent, 217 Marbridge building, New York city, and let him 
tell you what you would gain by having your work com- 
pleted in one passage of the stock through a “ New Era” 
multi-operation press. 


New Catalogue of the Autopress Company. 


The Autopress Company, 95 Madison avenue, New 
York, has issued a new catalogue describing its new 
Model B Autopress. The Model B has been built to meet 
the increasing demand for both speed and quality, and it 
is as notable in the quality of its output as in its smooth, 
silent speed. The company’s engineers have brought their 
own ripe experience into the designing of this new model, 
and the company has also profited to the fullest extent by 
the suggestions of hundreds of users of the Model A press. 
The result is that every important feature marks a distinct 
advance over the former model. The catalogue is printed 
on the Autopress and copies will be sent on application to 
the address given above. 


New Hardware Advertising Service. 


Something different in stock cuts that are really perti- 
nent to the hardware business, is the announcement made 
by the Hardware Advertising Service Company, 1 West 
Thirty-fourth street, New York. A. J. Barnett, formerly 
editor of Iron Age-Hardware (now Hardware Age), is the 
manager of this company, and his years of study of the 
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hardware business have given him a thorough knowledge 
of advertising and merchandising methods best suited to 
the business. The service offered by his company consists 
of a wide range of stock cuts, with suggestions for head- 
lines and catch phrases, specially adapted to advertising 
hardware, whether for newspaper advertisements, booklets 
or circulars. Mr. Barnett is issuing a bulletin describing 
this service, and will gladly send a copy to any one asking 
for it. 
‘“‘Padbind’’—A New Flexible Padding Glue. 


“ Padbind ” is the name which has been given to a new 
high-grade padding composition which is being marketed 
by the Glue Specialties Company, 16 Beekman street, New 
York. This composition is made of the best materials 
obtainable, and forms a very powerful adherent, at the same 
time being thoroughly flexible. The company claims that 
it is absolutely preserved and will not deteriorate; also 
that pads will not fall apart in cutting or in use, and that 
leaves tear out smoothly. “ Padbind” comes packed in 
10, 25 and 60 pound tins, 100-pound drums and 500-pound 
barrels. 


New Alternating-current Controller for Printing-presses 


and Other Machines. 


Recognizing the fact that alternating current has many 
advantages over direct current, and that the general trend 
of the times is toward universal adoption of alternating 
current by central stations, the Monitor Controller Com- 
pany, 111 South Gay street, Baltimore, Maryland, pioneer 
in direct-current automatic control, very naturally turned 
its attention to the problem of obtaining in the alternating- 
current field the same results as they were already obtain- 
ing in the direct-current field. This problem presented a 
number of features which required very careful working 
out before satisfactory results were obtained. 

The announcement is now made, however, that the 
Monitor Controller Company has perfected, patented and 
is prepared to furnish an absolutely reliable controller for 
either single, two or three phase alternating-current 
motors, paralleling their pre-set speed types of direct- 
current equipments in practically all respects. With 


Fig. 1.—Safety Lever Station Monitor Control System. 


alternating-current work the dynamic brake for stopping 
can not be furnished; it is therefore necessary to use a 
foot-brake as furnished with all standard presses, or else 
to use a magnetic brake, which can be furnished with any 
standard motor at a slight additional cost. This magnetic 
brake is operated from the controller. 

The accessories used with the new type of controller 
are identical to those used with corresponding types of 
direct-current apparatus —in other words, starting, stop- 
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ping, reversing and jogging of the press can be done auto- 
matically, and the same controlled from a simple station 
on the press either by push-button or by safety-lever sta- 
tion as shown in cut, Fig. 1. 

The distinctive feature of this new controller is the 
fact that in starting, a proper amount of resistance is 
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Fig. 2.— New Alternating-current Monitor Controller. 


automatically inserted in each phase of the motor, this 
resistance being designed to give absolutely correct start- 
ing characteristics, and is the same under all running 
conditions — that is to say, the starting resistance is auto- 
matically cut out and the regulating resistance, which has 
been previously determined by setting of the handle, is 
automatically thrown in, bringing the motor promptly to 
the speed desired, which may be any speed between normal 
and the lowest speed specified. 

A letter to the company at the address given above will 
bring literature fully describing this controller and explain- 
ing the many points that make it of value on printing- 
machinery. 


Mechanical Chalk-relief Overlay. 


As evidence of progressiveness may it be said that the 
majority of the prominent printers of the United States 
are now using the mechanical chalk-relief overlay. Well 
are they aware that the hand-cut overlay and other over- 
lay methods are antiquated. Conditions in the printing 
industry to-day are such that to cut overlays by hand is 
extremely wasteful of time, and also expensive. By far 
more shades and details are given attention in the chalk 
overlay, with its relief distributed on both sides of the 
ground sheet, than any other overlay extant. The result 
is the highest grade of overlay printing at the minimum 
cost of overlay production.- Firms that are interested in 
good half-tone printing and have not as yet installed the 
process, would profit by writing Watzelhan & Speyer, 183 
William street, New York. 
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New Gas-lighting Device for Slugcasting Machines. 


A gas-lighting device that may be applied to slug or 
type casting machines has been devised by Alton B. Carty, 
of Washington, D.C. Mr. Carty is correspondence instruc- 
tor of the Technical Trade School of the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union. He is desirous 
of interesting some one with capital to undertake the 
manufacture and marketing of this device. The device is 


constructed to be clamped to the feed-pipe of the machine. 
The clock has an ordinary twenty-four hour dial, and it 
may be set in the afternoon so as to operate the releasing 
mechanism of the stop-cock the following morning. The 
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New Gas-lighting Device for 


hour hand makes one complete movement around the dial 
in twenty-four hours, the minute hand making the circuit 
each hour. The mainspring of the clock is wound once 
each day; as the tripping mechanism is fully automatic 
it is not necessary to give it any special attention. The 
double cup device contains a flat spring of ample tension to 
operate the barrel of the stop-cock in the gas-pipe. Below 
this is the pilot light stop-cock, which is operated by a lug 
on one of the sections of the cup. A rod extends from the 
cup to the clock and is held in position by the tripping 
mechanism of the clock. The clock is provided with an 
alarm which is set to operate the releasing mechanism. 
When the clock is wound the dial may be set. The pilot 
light is lighted and then turned down a trifle. When the 
alarm mechanism releases the trip-rod, the stop-cock is 
turned and the gas escapes full head, the lug on the cup 
comes in contact with the pilot-light cock, opening it fully, 
the pilot-light flame is projected across the burner and the 
gas is ignited at once. The mechanical problems involved 
are quite simple. The operation of the parts do not place 
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any great burden on the clock by lifting or pushing any 
part out of engagement, so the device should work with 
regularity. 


A New Brass Cleaner. 


A new chemical compound for cleaning brass—linotype 
matrices, brass rule and other printers’ brass — has just 
been placed on the market. It is called “ Brass-O-Clean,” 
and is being marketed by John S. Thompson & Co., 624-632 
Sherman street, Chicago. Besides relieving the printer 
from the drudgery of cleaning these articles with lye, 
benzin or other only partially effective agents, it puts a 
finish on brass surfaces which does not easily tarnish after 
being cleaned. 

No rubbing of the brass is necessary. The articles are 
merely placed in the liquid for ten or fifteen minutes and 
when removed are found to be clean and bright. It is just 
the thing for linotype keyboard cams and matrices, as 
“ Brass-O-Clean ” entirely removes the grease and tarnish 
and makes them as good as new. It makes tabular work 
with old fonts of matrices a possibility, and restores the 
reading faces so they can be easily read. 

It positively will not injure the delicate faces of the 
matrices, nor make “ hair-lines”’ show after cleaning old 
matrices, as metal accumulations on the side walls are not 
affected by the chemical. “ Brass-O-Clean ” has been given 
a thorough test in several large newspaper plants and by 
linotype users in job offices, and has been highly recom- 
mended by them. Particulars and prices can be obtained 
by addressing John S. Thompson & Co., 624-632 Sherman 
street, Chicago. 


A Composing Machine Efficiency Record. 


A new record in rapid machine composition was made 
recently by John F. O’Sullivan, a New York operator, who 
set 11,024 ems of pica, brevier, and agate in one hour. 
Mr. O’Sullivan made all the necessary changes of maga- 
zine, liners, etc., without assistance. He set 93 lines of 
pica, 126 lines of brevier, and 154 lines of agate, his 
“ string ” measuring as follows: 

TCR: CA GORI OEM i 5 o1sr4 ern eve pi one lon eeu Scorae) sielacev eete, 2 2,232 ems 


Brevier (18 ems wide) 2 ems 
ASC CEG CRIB IME) o.oo bi oie sisi siestc caesscetccw (S900 ems 


Total 11,024 ems 


Scores of prominent New York printers witnessed the 
feat, six of them acting as judges. The copy used was a 
ten-point “ reprint,” which, of course, did not run “ line 
for line.” The machine — an intertype — was just as it 
came from the factory, except that it was made to run 
somewhat faster than the recommended six lines per 
minute. 


Various Processes of Printing to be on Exhibit at 1914 
Exposition. ; 


The comparative values of letterpress printing and 
lithography and the kindred processes will be strikingly 
brought out at the National Printing and Allied Trades 
Exposition next April at the New Grand Central Palace, 
New York. Both methods of printing have made big 
strides. The tendency of the times seems to be to get 
away from the letterpress method. Besides straight lith- 
ography there are in use to-day the offset process, rapid 
machine photogravure, intaglio, carbon printing, gelatin 
process, the Woodburytype, mezzogravure, and many other 
methods. On the other hand, the development of the 
three and four color process method of photoengraving 
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has revolutionized color-printing by letterpress. That the 
three and four color process has shown wonderful results 
is undeniable; some authorities even claim that it is 
more effective and economical on certain classes of color- 
printing than lithography or any of the similar proc- 
esses. The exemplification of the various processes in the 
graphic-arts exhibit of the 1914 exposition will be looked 
forward to with considerable interest, as it will afford the 
trade, and laymen also, a splendid opportunity to judge 
which of the various processes are most effective and 
economical for commercial and other forms of printing. 


The National Machine Recorder. 


To maintain the proper standard of efficiency in any 
plant the superintendent must necessarily be kept informed 
on the exact conditions in every department. One of the 
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impressions; thus when a press is down for any purpose 
it is recorded on the chart and the totaling mechanism is 
locked during that period, so that at the end of the day 
it would show the actual time the press had run and 
produced. 

The National Machine Recorder Company, Marquette 
building, Chicago, Illinois, seeks the opportunity to dem- 
onstrate this machine, as it is convinced that it has some- 
thing of great value to all operators of printing machinery. 


“Baby ”— New Product of the Autopress Company. 

The Autopress Company, 95 Madison avenue, New 
York, has recently placed a small, flat-bed, hand-fed cylin- 
der press on the market, christening it the “ Baby.” The 
machine comes in two sizes — 10 by 15 and 11 by 17. 

The press registers the sheet of its own accord, elimi- 
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The National Machine Recorder in Operation in One of the Large Printing-plants 


best aids in keeping up and increasing efficiency, as well 
as eliminating the many little leaks that occur through 
lost time, is the electrically operated machine recorder. 
The accompanying illustration shows one of these record- 
ers —the National—jin operation in one of the large 
printing-plants. 

By means of wires connected to starting and produc- 
tion switches securely fastened to each press or machine, 
and which run to the terminal on the recorder, the opera- 
tion of each machine is automatically recorded on a chart 
of specially prepared paper which is ruled off horizontally 
into hours and minutes, and vertically with fifty lines 
which represent the idle periods for the recording units 
on the machine. By glancing over the chart the superin- 
tendent or operator can tell immediately if all machines 
are in operation, and if any are shut down he can readily 
find out the reason why. On a cylinder press the recorder 
shows the time on the chart, and counts on the total- 
ing mechanism, only when the press is actually making 
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nating the necessity of the pressman having to place sheets 
accurately to the guides. The press also deposits the 
printed sheet in a self-acting jogger, thus relieving the 
feeder from the necessity of withdrawing sheet. These 
independent actions on the part of the press give more 
confidence to the pressman and permit him to comb out 
the paper to the press in quicker time. 

The ink distribution on the “ Baby” is superb, and the 
register is perfect. There are no adjustments to learn, 
making the operation extremely simple. The make-ready 
is claimed to be as simple, also, as on the ordinary platen 
process. 

The Autopress Company is keenly alive to opportuni- 
ties for the demonstration of its products, the latest one 
being the printing of an exposition daily, published by 
the New York Edison Company, on a Model CC Autopress, 
at the electrical show held at the Grand Central Palace, 
New York, October 15 to 25. The size of this press was 
14 by 20 inches. 
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The Hardie Semi-Automatic Feeder. 


Of great interest to the printing trade is the new 
Hardie semi-automatic feeder for cylinder presses which 
is being placed on the market by the Hobbs Manufacturing 
Company, of Worcester, Massachusetts. This feeder meets 
the needs of the printer doing a wide range of work. It is 
practically an auxiliary in that it aids the workman in 
feeding the press. All the workman has to do is to flip the 
sheet down to a drop roll, the machine carrying it forward 


Hardie Semi-automatic Feeder. 


and placing it to register. It will readily be seen that, 
being relieved of the tedious watching of sheets to get them 
down to the guides, the feeder will be able to greatly 
increase the speed of the press. An electrically operated 
bell, controlled by the action of the sheet, warns the opera- 
ator when a sheet gets caught so that it does not get for- 
ward to the cylinder guides at the proper time, giving 


ample time to trip the cylinder and avoid inking the tym- 
The company has prepared a pamphlet giving 
detailed description of this feeder and will be pleased to for- 
ward a copy upon application to the address given above. 


pan. 


The New Gray Typography. 


Printers who keep up with the fashions are producing 
novel effects through appreciation of the pleasing and har- 
monious contrasts of gray with black. We have all appre- 
ciated the merit of harmonies of various tones of blue, or 
of brown, or of red in one composition; but it has only 
recently been seen that harmonies of tones of black are 
quite as effective, and much easier to obtain. 

The materials now available provide the means of vary- 
ing tones, whether of colors or of black, by one printing. 
One of the best examples of the harmony of black tones 
is found in the one-color pages of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and recently the art supplement of the New 
York Sunday Sun has become strikingly effective by the 
same simple means. 

The half-tone engravers have taken up the fashion, 
very effectively, gaining a two-color effect with one print- 
ing by the use of gray tones in the borders and decora- 
tions, thus bringing their pictures into better focus to the 
eyes, because the decorative features support the pictures 
instead of disputing with them for attention. 

Quick to observe this trend of fashion, the American 
Type Founders Company has already supplied the printers 
with the necessary materials in its beautiful Cheltenham 
bold shaded, antique shaded, copperplate gothic shaded, 
floral decorators, Grecian shaded berders, gray open- 
square borders, diagonal shaded borders, lithotone brass 
rules, linear borders, gray borders Nos. 1 and 2, and other 
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designs which are produced by alternate lines of black 
with white, producing a positive gray color. These are 
not in the complete specimen-book of the American Type 
Founders Company, but are shown in supplemental speci- 
mens which are obtainable at all the branches of that 
company. 

These new designs should not be confused with the 
shaded types of a former period, in which knife-edge lines 
emasculated the designs, taking out nearly all the color. 
The new designs produce another tone of black, as 
decisively a gray (or subdued black) as if painted with a 
brush. The alternating black lines are strong and firm 
and wearable, and are supported all around with a strong 
contour line. To those who desire to give their customers 
printing in the latest good fashion, two-color effects at 
one printing in one grade of black ink, these new products 
of the American Type Founders Company are decidedly 
valuable. 


The ‘“ Vanbosser’”—Electrically Heated Mounting-block 
for Embossing and Ironing Dies. 


The device bearing the name given above — the 
“‘ Vanbosser ’”’— is one that should find a ready reception 
in every printing-office. It is the result of years of observa- 
tion and experimental work on the part of the inventor, 
H. E. Van Doren. Mr. Van Doren was formerly superin- 
tendent of several large plants, and while working in this 
capacity was constantly confronted with the problem of 
getting a really good job of embossing or ironing. He 
formed the opinion that what was needed was not more 
impression but more heat, and after spending considerable 
time experimenting at his own expense, proved that his 
theory was correct and designed the device here described 
and illustrated —the electrically heated mounting-block 
for the dies. 

This mounting-block is designed to lock in the chase of 
any platen press the same as a type-form. The only con- 
nection is to screw the plug on an extension cord into any 
incandescent lamp-socket. In fifteen minutes the block 
produces nearly 500° F. on the surface of the die, and will 
work the same on any current of 110 volts, whether it be 








The Vanbosser. 


direct or alternating. The die can be placed in any posi- 
tion on the surface of the block, and the same uniform 
temperature will prevail. 

Mr. Van Doren says that the heating element in this 
device has caused the most hard work and the application 
of many hours of diligent endeavor. The result, however, 
is that an element has been secured and is being used that 
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will positively stand up indefinitely under the terrific heat 
to which it is subjected. 

The die is mounted square-edged, not beveled, just as it 
comes from the die-sinker, at any angle, in about five min- 
utes, so that it can not move; but the block is so arranged 
that, by means of a sharp-pointed screw which comes 
through a flange and travels in a keyway, engaging the 
die about one-sixteenth of an inch from the bottom, the 
pressman can move the die on the block without taking 
the form off the press. 

Mr. Van Doren has announced that E. C. Sutcliffe, for- 
merly of South Bend, Indiana, has joined him in the manu- 
facture and marketing of this device, and that their success 
has been phenomenal. They are doing business under 
the firm name of The Vanbosser Manufacturing Company, 
at 26 East Woodbridge street, Detroit, Michigan. 
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that it could be used for certain branches of work that 
could not be handled on any other machine. The officers of 
the company concluded that if a machine of a size equal to 
the largest running presses could be built to do the same 
class of work as the smaller machine it would be a very 
valuable addition to their plant. Therefore they purchased 
from Mr. Vandercook the right to use his patents for the 
construction of this one machine and also got his views as 
to the necessary changes to meet the additional require- 
ments. 

After a thorough test of the first machine the officers 
of the Goes Lithographing Company say that the points of 
superiority are: 

Absolute uniformity of impression. The weight of the 
cylinder is not the determining factor of rigidity and accu- 
racy of impression. It is practically impossible for the 
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‘“*Monitor Money Makers.” 

“Monitor Money Makers” is the title given a neatly 
arranged pamphlet, issued by the Latham Machinery Com- 
pany, describing and illustrating the latest improved 
Monitor wire-stitchers and other bookbinders’ machinery. 
This pamphlet shows only a few members of the “Monitor” 
family of binding machinery, but those shown are suffi- 
cient to convince any one requiring bindery equipment of 
the utility of the various machines which comprise the 
“Monitor ” line, and of the advantages to be derived from 
their use. Copies of this pamphlet may be had on applica- 
tion to the company at 306 to 312 South Canal street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


The Offset Proof Press— Another Vandercook Product. 

The rapid development of and general interest being 
taken in offset printing makes a description and illustra- 
tion of the new Vandercook offset proof press especially 
timely. This press is the largest hand offset and transfer 
press ever built. It was designed by R. O.: Vandercook and 
built, under special order for the Goes Lithographing Com- 
pany, by Reichel & Drews, machinists, Chicago. It weighs 
over six thousand pounds, and will take a plate or stone 
44 by 56 inches in size. 

The Goes Lithographing Company put in a smaller 
Vandercook offset press, 25 by 38 inches in size, and found 


cylinder or beds to deflect or give under the most severe 
strains of usage. Because of the construction of cylinder 
hangers and bearing wheels it is next to impossible for the 
cylinder or beds to vary the least in their relations, no 
matter how large or small the plate or stone may be or how 
rough the stock, or for any reason that may require differ- 
ent strains while operating. 

Absolute register. When zinc or aluminum plates are 
used they are held in place on the bed by horizontal clamps, 
and therefore it is not necessary to bend the plate. The 
stock to be printed on is put to register by means of guides, 
screw set, and is held in position by grippers. 

The mechanism which lifts the cylinder on its return is 
a very valuable basic patent on the machine. The cylinder 
automatically trips at either end of its travel or in the 
center of the press at the will of the operator. The two 
beds have a vertical adjustment to adapt them to accom- 
modate any thickness of plate or stone. A large steel ball 
set in carefully machined slots, one half in the bed and one 
half in the side frame, prevents all horizontal or lateral 
movement of the beds while being adjusted, and at the 
same time permits a free vertical movement. 

The first machine proved so precise, accurate and handy 
in its operation that the company has used it on regular 
short runs of expensive and intricate colorwork besides for 
furnishing customers with perfect proofs and much other 
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work that consumed considerable valuable time before the 
press was installed. 

R. O. Vandercook, the inventor, is well known to the 
printing fraternity for the many improvements in the way 
of machinery he has given the trade. There is no doubt 
but that this new creation of his inventive genius will find 
a welcome and prove a valuable addition to the equipment 
of many plants. Mr. Vandercook’s address is 559 West 
Lake street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Light Type Two-wheel Transfer Truck. 

The accompanying illustrations show two views of the 
light type two-wheel transfer truck recently perfected by 
the George P. Clark Company, of Windsor Locks, Con- 
necticut. This truck is designed to handle loads weighing 


The Clark Light Type Two-wheel Transfer Truck. 


from 600 to 800 pounds, and should appeal to every manu- 
facturer interested in the economical handling of his prod- 
uct, provided it can be handled in trays or boxes or will 
not slip easily, as in using the truck the platforms or trays 
are tipped back and forth slightly in elevating, which 





The New Clark Truck in Use. 


would cause material to slide. Simplicity, safety and ease 
of operation are combined with Clark durability in the 
manufacture of this truck. To operate, the truck is simply 
run under the load to be transported; bearing down on the 
handles elevates the load, after which it can be handled the 
same as with any hand truck. When the load is to be low- 
ered, the operator lifts on the lever and pulls the truck out. 
It is possible to use this truck in very small space, as it can 
be turned in its own length, being mounted on two wheels. 
These trucks are made in three sizes. A copy of Bulletin 
L14, which gives a complete description of each size, will 
be sent to any one asking for it. 


Increased Demand for Multiple-magazine Linotypes. 

Six linotypes a day are being sold by the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company. Most of the orders are for multiple- 
magazine machines. Quick-change Model 9 four-magazine 
linotypes and quick-change Model 8 three-magazine ma- 
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chines appear to be favorites, for even smaller-town book, 
job, and newspaper offices are installing them. 

The Models 8 and 9, and all other multiple-magazine 
linotypes, have such remarkable advantages over single- 
magazine composing machines, there is little wonder that 
printers and publishers have been quick to realize the fact. 
Having a wide range of display faces on a composing 
machine (the Model 9 carries from eight to twelve faces) 
is an advantage for any printing-plant, especially when 
these various faces can be called into instant use from a 
standard keyboard of only ninety keys by simply turning a 
lever. But, in big job and publication offices where com- 
position must go out on time, multiple-magazine linotypes 
have come to be an absolute necessity. 

Much of the best composition in this as well as foreign 
countries is now being produced on linotypes. The quality 
of the linotype composition is of such high grade that lead- 
ing advertisers are adopting it for many art catalogues, 
house organs, booklets, the better class of jobwork, etc. 
There are now nearly 1,200 different linotype matrices to 
make selections from. 


WHY THE SOCIALIST PARTY IS GROWING. 


Dedicated to the School of Journalism by Franklin P. Adams, in his 
“Always in Good Humor” column of the New York Evening Mail 


“A story,” the reporter said, ‘“‘ about commercial crime. 
A merchant’s been convicted of selling phony stuff. 

The sentence is a thousand meg and seven years of time —”’ 
“A hundred words,” the city ed. replied, ‘‘ will be enough.” 


“A story,’ the reporter said, ‘‘ about a crimson dame 
Just landed from the steamer, wearing slippers that are red. 
She used to be the Dearest Friend of Emperor Wotsisname —”’ 
“Three columns and a layout!” cried the eager city ed. 


ea 


\ 
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Editor (of Emu and Kangaroo Gazette)— Here, you'll 
have to postpone Jones’ death and put off the birth of 
Flannigan’s twins till Saturday. There’s a patent-medi- 
cine advertisement just come in! — Sydney Bulletin. 
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ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue 
of any month, should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the 
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; In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: 40 cents for each ten words or less; 
minimum charge, 80 cents. Under “ Situations Wanted,’ 25 cents for 
each ten words or less; minimum charge, 50 cents. Address to be 








counted. Price invariably the same whether one or more insertions are 
taken. Cash must accompany the order. 
in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month pr P 
guaranteed. We can not send copies free to classified advertisers. 


The insertion of ads. received 
di blication not 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


OFFICIAL NOTICE. 

In compliance with Section 30, Constitution and By-Laws of the 
Sovereign Camp, Woodmen of the World, proposals to print and deliver 
at its office in Omaha, Neb., blanks, blank-books, stationery, advertising 
leaflets, constitutions and by-laws, receipts, blank applications, ete., as 
needed during the year 1914, are invited. 

Specifications and conditions will be furnished on application to 
J. C. Root, Sovereign Commander, and John T. Yates, Sovereign Clerk, 
W. O. W. bldg., Omaha, Neb., and will be submitted at the first meeting 
in 1914 of the Sovereign Executive Council, it being understood that 
should any or all of the bids submitted be unsatisfactory, they may be 
rejected and proposals again invited. 

J. C. ROOT 


JOHN T. YATES, 
Supply Committee, Sovereign Camp, Woodmen of the World. 
Omaha, Neb., Nov. 1, 1913. 


BUSINESS FOR SALE — On account of advancing age, I am obliged 

to retire from business soon, and offer my printing-plant for sale; 
a well-equipped, medium-sized job office, with rubber-stamp equipment 
connected, doing a nice business in both lines without soliciting; a fine 
opening for a company of practical young men to secure an established 
business with work and money coming in from the start; located in a 
live manufacturing city of 100,000 in Ohio; reasonable price for cash. 
A 534. 


A GILT-EDGE PROPOSITION IN THE PRINTING LINE —A first- 

class pressman with some money wishes to join with one or two 
good printers in starting a print-shop about 80 miles from Chicago; 
$12,000 to $15,000 can easily be cleared annually; it will take about 
$12,000; with what I have to get going, this certainly will be a money- 
maker. A 549. 


FOR SALE — Commercial job-printing office, 3 job presses with indi- 

vidual motors, 3 cabinets with latest faces of type, rubber-stamp 
outfit for making rubber stamps, other necessities for first-class office ; 
for sale cheap to quick buyer. Address E. A. BUNN, 519 Middle st., 
Portsmouth, Va. 


GERMAN INCORPORATED COMPANY takes agency or manufacture 

of American patented or other machines and apparatus for the 
European market. DEUTSCHE MASCHINEN & PAPIER INDUS- 
TRIE WERKE, 93-95 Luetzener Strasse, Leipsic, Germany. 


FOR SALE — Going printing-plant; must be sold; doing good busi- 
ness without promotion; could easily be doubled; modern plant and 
modern methods; inventory $10,000; long lease and good location in 




















Lyons, Iowa. 


BOOK PUBLISHING BUSINESS FOR SALE; established six years in 

New York city; has paid from $2,000 to $6,000 annual profit; any 
good printer can run it; don’t answer unless you have $2,000 cash. 
A 545. 








OPPORTUNITY FOR ENERGETIC MAN familiar with commercial 
and operating ends of color-printing business to get working inter- 
est in long-established plant. A 551. 


INKMAKER — Practical man wants to connect with capital to estab- 
lish plant in West or Southwest. A 537. 








ENGRAVING METHODS. 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE GOOD CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at trifling 

cost with my simple transferring and etching process; skill and 
drawing ability not required. Price of process, $1; circular and speci- 
mens for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box I, Windfall, Ind. 





FOR SALE. 





PRINTING MACHINERY FOR SALE — 39 by 53 Miehle press, 35 by 47 

Whitlock press, Model 5 linotype with 3 magazines, Brown “ Togo” 
folder, Brown and Carver 38-inch power paper-cutter, Boston stitcher, 
Tatum power punch, Rosback perforator, bindery machinery, type, 
cases, stands, stones and lot of miscellaneous goods; also about a dozen 
electrical motors, 220 volts d. ¢. in sizes %4 h.-p. to 5 h.-p.; will sell all 
or any part; low prices to close out. A 535. 








Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


$1.20 per doz. with extra tongues 


60 Duane Street 


QUICK ON 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 
any make of popular job press. 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


$4.80. 
E. L. MEGILL, Pat. an 


No fitting. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


$1.25 set of 3 with extra tongues 
Applies instantly to ee 

Great in efficiency. ‘ 
Only 


d Mfr. 
NEW YORK 


Free booklets. 


VISE GRIP 
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BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Before buying elsewhere a _ second- 

hand or rebuilt Smyth machine, send us the serial number on name- 
plate and we will give you its history and age; we are now, and have 
been for over twenty-four years, the sole selling agents in North 
America for the Smyth Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, Conn., 
the only manufacturers of Smyth book-sewing machines, casemaking, 
easing-in, cloth-cutting, gluing and book-trimming machines. There is 
no connection whatever between the Smyth Manufacturing Company, 
of Hartford, and any other concern in this country trading under a 
somewhat similar name. Prospective customers are cautioned accord- 
ingly. All rebuilt Smyth machines offered by us have all worn parts 
replaced by interchangeable and correct parts furnished us by the 
manufacturers, and correspondence with those interested is invited. 
E. C. FULLER COMPANY, 28 Reade st., New York, and Fisher bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 





REBUILT — absolute guar: , 2-rev., 33 by 46; Campbell 

pony, 2-rev., 23 by 30, front fly, cylinder trip; Whitlock, 2-rev., 
39 by 52, 4-roller, front fly; Hoe stop, 29 by 42; drum cylinders and 
job presses, all sizes; paper-cutters, 23 to 48 inch; wire-stitching per- 
forating, slitting, scoring, bronzing, punching machines; send for illus- 
trated list. RICHARD PRESTON, 167 E. Oliver, Boston. 





REBUILT — Guaranteed satisfactory to purchaser — Huber four-roller, 

46 by 60 bed, $1,100; 87 by 52 bed, $1,000; Campbell job and book 
presses, 41 by 60 bed, $700; 37 by 52 bed, $650; 34 by 50 bed, $500; 
f.o.b. New York. C. FRANK BOUGHTON, SUCCESSOR TO VAN 
ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 17-23 Rose st., New York city. 


FOR SALE — One 15 by 18 Harris press complete, with extra color 
attachment, numbering machines, and direct belted motor; war- 
ranted complete and in good working order; can be shown in operation ; 
price, $650, where it stands. WHITLOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. 
CO., 1319 Flatiron bldg., Broadway and 23d st., New York. 
FOR SALE ey No. 134 Brown catalogue and book folder, 25 by 38; 
folds down to 9 by 12 on 16-page forms and 12 by 18 on 382-page 
forms; every automatic attachment essential to good work; has not 
had to exceed two months’ steady use, and is practically as good as 
new; full particulars on application. A 548. 








FOR SALE —1 Victor steel die embossing press, 1 12 by 18 Prouty 

press, 2 10 by 15 Peerless presses, 1 30-inch Multiplex punching 
machine, 2 18-inch Multiplex punching machines)s HAMMAR MFG. 
CO., 17 S. Market st., Chicago, Ill. 


ONLY $500 — 2 Perfecting 2- revolution presses—one 30 by 42, inch €ot- 
trell, and one 42 by 62 inch No. 0 Huber; both in good condition. 
GIBBS-BROWER CO., 261 Broadway, New York city. 


LINOTYPE, CANADIAN’ MODEL No. 3, with extra magazine, ‘two 
molds, four fonts of two-letter matrices and extra sorts; good con- 
dition. IMPERIAL PUBLISHING CO., LTD., Halifax, N. S., Canada. 


LINOTYPES FOR SALE — 8 Canadian machines; 2 Model 1; 1 Model 
3; good condition, all fully equipped with matrices, liners and blades. 
THE ROYAL PRINT & LITHO., Ltd., Halifax, N. S., Canada. 





LINO- TYPEWRITER — The typewriter “‘ built Me «. a linotype ae “price 
reasonable; easy terms; agents wanted. BUCKNER LINO-TYPE- 
WRITER COMPANY (est. 1908), Berkeley, Cal. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY -- Rebuilt ‘Nos. 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 634 Federal st., Chicago. 


3 and. 4 Smyth book- 
in first-class order. 





FOR SALE — 3 Williams web feeders for platen printing-presses; were 
never in use and can be bought cheap. DIETZ MACHINE WORKS, 
126 W. Fontaine st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FOR “SALE — Latest model initepe! typesetting machine ithe Snewest 
attachments; bargain to quick buyer. THE PETERS PUBLISHING 
& PRINTING CO., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE, CHEAP — One 382 by 48 inch Emmerich & Vonderlehr 
bronzing machine, also a 36 by 48 inch Fuchs & Lang Century 
bronzing machine. M 518 





with very complete 


FOR SALE —Two Model 3 Canadian linotypes, 
BARNES & CO., 


Be ogg matrices; plant in excellent condition. 
. John, N. B., Canada. 





LINOTYPE —One Model No. 3 3, excellent condition ; ; two extra sets of 
matrices, liners and ejector-blades. EDDY PRESS CORPORATION, 


Cumberland, Md. 





FOR SALE — One R. Hoe & Co. pony press, size of bed 16 by 21; for 
further particulars write to H. O. SHEPARD CO., 632 S. Sherman 


st., Chicago, Ill. 

LINOTYPE — Model 2, complete with motor, magazine, matrices, liners 
and blades. SPRINGFIELD PRINTING & BINDING CO., Spring- 

field, Mass. 

LINOTYPES —2 Model 9, in 
STEPHEN GREENE COMPANY, 

phia, Pa. 








very little used. 
Philadel- 


first-class condition, 
16th and Arch sts., 
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1, good condition; each equipped with 
THE ABENDPOST CO., Chicago, Ill. 


THOMPSON TYPECASTER — with three full fonts of matrices. 
SMITH-GRIEVES TYPESETTING CO., Kansas City, Mo. 


LINOTYPE — Model 8, with three fonts of matrices; in use only one 
year. LANCASTER INTELLIGENCER, Lancaster, Pa. 


LINOTYPES —2 Model No. 
two sets of German matrices. 











FOR SALE — One Canadian linotype, No. M-3204, in good condition. 
SYDNEY POST PUBLISHING CO., Sydney, N. S. 


LINOTYPES — 4 Model No. 3, with 22 fonts of matrices. THOS. P. 
HENRY LINOTY PING CO., Detroit, Mich. 








LINO OTYPE — Model A; , with one magazine and one font of matrices. 
THE J. B. SAVAGE CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 

FOR SALE CHEAP —All- -size Seott rotary press in good “eondition. 
GREELEY PRINTERY, St. Louis, Mo. 


THOMPSON TYPECASTER and accessories. 
PUBLISHING CO., Columbia, Mo. 


LINOTYPE FOR SALE — Canadian Model 1. 
of Trade bldg., Montreal, Quebec. 





E. W. STEPHENS 





J. J. HARPELL, Board 


LINOTYP E — Model No. 2, with 16 sets of matrices. 
COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“THE CARGILL 





LINOTYPE — Model 5, with one set of matrices. L’ACTION SOCIALE, 


Quebec, Que., Canada. 


LINOTYPE — Model 5 with 2 magazines. 
Wilmington, N. C. 





JACKSON & BELL CO., 








HELP WANTED. 





Agents. 


CAPABLE “AND “WELL INTRODUCED AGENT WANTED by largest 
‘ European factory for rotary printing machines; German preferred. 
532. 








Compositors, 


WANTED — Young man with some experience setting type, to | com- 

plete trade in up-to-date moderate sized office handling best grade 
of work; must be of good habits, quick'to learn and steady; give 
particulars and references. Address A 552. 


even. 





WANTED —A man thoroughly eapable to handle an engraving plant; 
must know the engraving business from the business viewpoint as 

= as the practical side of it; splendid position for the right man. 
542. 

PHOTOENGRAVERS, wood engravers, artists, who want open-shop 


positions in best shops in country write to EMPLOYING PHOTO- 
ENGRAVERS’ ASSOCIATION, 1202 Citizens bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 








Foremen. 





COMPOSING-ROOM FOREMAN — Must be experienced in producing 

large quantities of high-grade work and capable of organizing force 
so as to attain to the highest degree of efficiency; able to lay out high- 
class work and push same through with dispatch; must be a hustler 
and make others hustle; abstainer preferred; give full particulars in 
first letter. A 539. 


COMPOSING-ROOM FOREMAN with plenty of push and intelligence, 

who is not afraid to work, for large and fastest growing job and 
specialty plant in Milwaukee; $1,000 to $2,000 required; rare oppor- 
tunity that bears close investigation. Address A. STEINER, 644 
Hackett ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 








Machinists and Operators. 





WANTED — Linotype operator who can work on French manuscripts ; 
wages $29 a week. Address L’ECHO DE L’OUEST, 620 Clay st., 
San Francisco, Cal. 





Managers. 





WANTED — Manager-solicitor, one competent to take charge of job 

and bindery business run in connection with daily paper; must be 
a business-getter, good estimator and able to handle the work econom- 
ically; all-around bookbinder preferred; state experience, wages, and 
when you can come in first letter. GAZETTE, Green Bay, Wis. 





Pressmen. 





PRESSROOM FOREMAN — To have charge of department, six cylin- 

ders and five jobbers; must be man competent to handle all classes 
of bookwork; old established plant; city of fourteen thousand, central 
West. A 267. 





Che Ries Knife Sharpener 


WILL KEEP YOUR CUTTER KNIVES SHARP 
Ask Your Jobber or send for Circular 


SACKSTEDER BROS., Mfgs., 





i 





TIFFIN, OHIO 
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WANTED —A man who thoroughly understands Gordon presswork ; 
steady employment to a good workman. CASTLE-PIERCE PRINT- 
ING CO., Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 








Salesmen. 





REPRESENTATIVES ‘FOR HEAVY MACHINERY, ETC., $1,800 to 
2,500; applications only considered which state age, ‘experience, 
present salary, reasons for changing, references. A 254. 





Superintendents. 


WANTED — Superintendent for large Middle West printing establish- 

ment; must have experience in full line of general printing, bind- 
ery, lithographing and composing machines; a growing position for 
the right party; give full information, salary, reference and age. 
A 550. 





INSTRUCTION. 








re ‘BEGINNER on the Mergenthaler will find the THALER KEYBOARD 

invaluable; the operator out of practice will find it just the thing 
he needs; exact touch, bell announces finish of line; 22-page instruc- 
tion book. When ordering, state which layout you want — No. 1, with- 
out fractions; No. 2, two-letter with commercial fractions, two-letter 
without commercial fractions, standard Junior, German. THALER 
KEYBOARD COMPANY, 505 “P”’ st., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 
also all agencies Mergenthaler Linotype Company. Price, $5. 





TO LEARN EASE AND SPEED on the linotype, get Pickert’s Lino- 
type Charts; price 15 cents. Address THE DIAGRAM SCHOOL, 
5487 S. Halsted st., Chicago, IIl. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 





All-around Men. 


ALL-AROUND PRINTER — Cylinder, type, folder, Gordon, cutter; 20 
years’ experience. A 378. 








Artists. 





ARTIST —A high-grade capable young man who has had 10 years’ 

experience as a newspaper and commercial artist and whose work 
has been of such individual excellence as to be accepted by the magazines 
and book publishing houses, desires an opening in a good commercial] or 
advertising concern; prefers financial interest; possesses executive 
ability; capable of taking charge of art department; man of good per- 
sonality; leads a clean life; endorsed by man of known reputation. 
A 548. 





Bookbinders. 


SITUATION WANTED AS BINDERY FOREMAN; practical in all 
lines of blank, commercial and edition work; understands the man- 
agement of help and work; can handle machinery to the best advan- 
tage, and get results; married; steady; reliable; unquestionable refer- 
pa BUSINESS, 2016 Scott st., Covington, Ky. 











INDERY FOREMAN with good executive ability, experienced in 
blank-book, loose-leaf, edition, commercial and jobwork, familiar 
with machinery, wants position. A 165. 


ALL-AROUND FOLDER OPERATOR—Dexter, Brown, Fuller, 
Chambers, Hall. A 379. 





Folding Boxes. 





FOLDING PAPER BOXES — Superintendent, experienced and capable 

manager, familiar with all the branches of the business, now 
employed in similar position by large plant, desires permanent position 
in Western States; write for particulars. A 531. 
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Miscellaneous. 





SITUATION WANTED — Young man, 8 years in printing-office, cost, 

order, estimating, ete.; can interview customers and handle jobs; 
employed at present, but desires to make a change; A-1 references. 
A 538. 


Photographers. 


POSITION | WANTED BY A FIRST-CLASS COMMERCIAL PHO- 

TOGRAPHER;; ten years’ experience; good knowledge of technical 
and industrial subjects ; competent to take full charge of all work per- 
taining to photography. A 544. 





Pressmen. 





PRINTING-PRESS ERECTOR — Competent man at present employed 
as road erector would like to make change and can give best of rea- 
sons for doing so; any proposition will be considered. A 533. 


PRESSMAN — A-1 fegitndas: ten years’ experience on “high- grade w wn 
married; union; sober and reliable; address, stating particulars, 

CHAS. FRIEDLUND, 1073 Main st. Dubuaue, Iowa. 

SITUATION WANTED by platen pressman; 11 years’ experience; 


competent to handle 5 or 6 Gordons; references. FRANK HALA- 
SEK, 2219 So. 14th st., Omaha, Neb. 


PRESSROOM FOREMAN would like to secure position with reliable 
house; 15 years’ gare ean execute all grades of presswork ; 
correspondence solicited. A 5 


SITUATION WANTED nd first-class cylinder and platen pressman ; 
union; married. A 51 














Proofreaders. 





PROOFREADER, job, magazine, $20. C. Williams, Vinton Row, West 
Park, Ohio. 


Salesmen. 





PRINTING SALESMAN wants to connect with | service department ; 
layouts and dummies planned, copy | prepared if necessary. _A 553. 





Superintendents. 


SUPERINTENDENT, capable of doing the estimating and directing the 
output of a large printing-plant, is open for engagement. A 547. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE — Would like to purchase large wood type 
suitable for show printing; rock-bottom price for 50-line to 24-inch. 
JOHN DOPP, Berlin, Ont. 


WANTED — Secondhand stereo outfit for casting flat ‘plates for 7- 
column page; Send particulars to DAILY STAR, Soo, Canada. 











BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





Advertising Blotters. 





PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself —the best advertising medium for 
printers. We furnish handsome color-plates, strong wording and 


complete ‘“‘ layout ’*’— new design each month. Write to-day for free 
samples and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, 
Ohio. 8-14 





Brass Type Founders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


Cc king and Emb 





















Foremen. 





PRINTER — Young man, twenty-nine, wants position as compositor in 

job or private plant, or working foreman; thoroughly understands 
everything in medium-size shop; had six years’ experience in own 
plant and ten years in business; experienced in office composition, 
presses, stock, ete.; reliable. A 167. 











SHEPARD, THE H. O., COMPANY, 632 Sherman st., Chicago. Write 
for estimates. 1-14 








Chase Manufacturers. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chien "Electrie-welded 
steel chases for job and cylinder presses. 7-14 














Machinists and Operators. 





GERMAN-ENGLISH LINOTYPE OPERATOR —4 years’ experience, 

most of the time on No. 5, but also on No. 1 and No. 3; quick on 
ease and stone; speed up to 4,200 ems per hour in German and up to 
6,500 in English; please state local scale; prefer Western States; 
union. A 540. 


Manager. 








MANAGER — Young man, 22 years old, wants position as manager 

of medium-size modern printing-plant, or assistant manager of 
large plant; several years’ experience; knows all departments of the 
work; can estimate on all kinds jobwork; excellent references. A 546. 





Copper and Zinc Peesmed for Half-tone and Zinc Etching. 


AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, THE, main 
office, 101-111 Fairmont av., Jersey City; 116 Nassau st., New York; 

610 Federal st., Chicago; 3 Pemberton Row, London, E. C., England. 

Satin-finish plates. 6-14 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 452 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust 
st., St. Louis, Mo.; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 10-14 








Cc a: na..b: 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





other firm in Australasia, are prepared to act as agents for everything 
with merit that is salable in printing-plants. Have fifty traveling 


Manufacturers’ Opportunity in 
Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd., Melbourne, Sydney and Adelaide 
(Australia), and Wellington (New Zealand), established in 
Australia in 1853, merchants in printing machinery and materials 
and type, in which their sales are more extensive than those of any 


salesmen, covering the whole of Australia, and agencies in Brisbane and Perth. Carry large stocks in all above cities. Address communications 
to Resident Correspondent at his residence, 18 Shephard Avenue, Newark, N. J.; telephone, Waverly 3069. 
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Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


Presses. 





WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, offices and salesrooms, 
638 Federal st., Chicago. Eastern representatives: United Printing 
Machinery Company, Boston-New York. 2-14 


New York, successor to Van 
guaranteed as 
10-14 


C. FRANK BOUGHTON, 17-23 Rose st., 
Allens & Boughton. Rebuilt presses of all makes; 
represented when erected on your floor. 





HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. 
stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. 
Dearborn st. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 
, Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park Row, New York. 
ogue. 


Manufacturers of printing, 
Chicago offices, 7 
11-14 





Tribune bidg., 
Send for cata- 
1-14 





Embossi Cc ition 


P 








STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
6 by 9 inches; 8 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. tf 


Embossing Dies. 





Chicago. Embossing dies 
hot plate embossing. 
11-14 


OSCAR FISCHER & CO., 638 
10-14 


732 Federal st., 
book stamps ; 


STEARNS, HOWARD CO., 
for catalogue covers and labels ; 
Write for our samples. 


BRASS EMBOSSING DIES, all kinds. 
Federal st., Chicago. 





Guenmeed © Flat Summed Papers. 


IDEAL COATED PAPER CO., Brookfield, Mass. Imported and domes- 
tic guaranteed flat gummed papers in the sheet and in the roll. 
Chicago office, 452 Monadnock bldg. 2-14 








Gummed Papers. 
Imported and domes- 
5-14 


IDEAL COATED PAPER Co., Brook field, Mass. 
tic guaranteed noncurling gummed papers in sheets and rolls. 





Hot-die Embossing. 


HOT EMBOSSING ‘for catalogues, booklets, covers, show-eards, ‘adver- 
tising specialties. OSCAR FISCHER & CO., 638 Federal st., Chi- 
cago. 


Job Printing 7 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





ep Liens 


“Man- 
1-14 


quirements. DONALD W. COY, Mechanical Fae ey 527 


hattan bldg., Chicago. Telephone Harrison 1569. 





Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. 
equipment for printing-presses and allied machines a 





Electric 
specialty. 
3-14 


Nembeving Machines for Printing Presses. 





WETTER “NUMBERING MACHINE CO., 335 Classon av., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Special machines for rotary presses of any make. Prices 
that talk. 4-44 





Numbering Machines. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Paper Cutters. 





OSWEGO - MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. Cutters exclu- 
sively. The Oswego, and Brown & Carver and Ontario. 4-14 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS co. — See Typefounders. 


iment Modkauy ond Supplies. 


WILLIAMS- LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, headquarters for photo- 
engravers’ supplies. Office and salesrooms, 638 Federal st., Chicago. 

Eastern representatives: United Printing Machinery Co., Boston- 

New York. 2-14 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 
Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park Row, New York. 
logue. 








Tribune blidg., 
Send for cata- 
1-14 





Pictommneeet Metal, Chula and Supplies. 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 S. Dearborn 
st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust st., 
St. Louis, Mo.; 212 E. Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 10-14 








Photoengravers’ Screens. 


LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 3- 








GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 16th st. and Ashland av., Chi- 
cago, manufacturers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary 

printing machinery. 

HOE, R., & CO., New York and Denies 
stereotyping ‘and electrotyping machinery. 

Dearborn st. 


Manuteckeness of printing, 


Chicago office, 7 S. 
11-14 





JOHN, PRESS COMPANY, 253 Broadway, New York; 
Chicago; factory, Long Island City, New York. 10-14 


THOMSON, 
Fisher blde., 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Printers’ Rollers: and Roller Composition. 


BINGHAM'S, SAM’L, SON MFG. Co., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago ; 
also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis ; First av. and Ross st., Pittsburgh ; 
706 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 52-54 S. Forsythe st., Atlanta, Ga. ; 
151-1538 Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex.; 135 
Michigan st., Milwaukee, Wis.; 919-921 4th st., So., Minneapolis, Minn. . 
609-611 Chestnut st., Des Moines, Towa. 
BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl « Mew York; also 
521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 Allen st., Rochester, N. Y 
Allied Firm: 
Bingham & Runge, East 12th st. and Powers av., Cleveland, Ohio. 


WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase ie: cor. 
Established 1850. 


rv. High, Boston,, _ 





Printers’ Supplies. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. 
office equipment. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


Scientific printing- 
7-14 





Printing - Material. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Babcock drums, 
two-revolution and fast news presses; also new and rebuilt. 7-14 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Punching Machines. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Rebuilt Printing Presses. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


Roller Racks and Oredey Tables. 


JOHNSON AUTOMATIC ROLLER RACK “% Rag om i 
Mich. ‘“‘ THE JOHNSON WAY.” S. R. P. 12-1 











Roughing Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Stereotyping Outfits. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT; $19 and up, produces 
the finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of 
being ruined by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type 
—and costs no more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods 
costing only $5 with materials, by which engraved plates are cast in 
stereo metal from drawings made on cardboard. ‘‘ Ready-to-use” cold 
matrix sheets, $1. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 23d st., New York, 2-14 








Toesdeuniees. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and 
decorative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer 
in wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. 
Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 
Congress st.; New York, 2 Duane st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; 
Baltimore, 215 Guilford ave.; Richmond, 1320 E. Franklin st.; Buffalo, 
45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d ave.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair ave., 
N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 23 S. 9th st.; Chicago, 210 
W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 43 W. Congress st.; Kansas City, 602 Dela- 
ware st.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st., S.; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Dallas, 
2024 Commerce st.; Los Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 
820 Mission st.; Portland, 92 Front st.; Spokane, 340 Sprague ave. ; 
Vancouver, 1086 Homer ave. 8-14 








ADVANCE TYPE - FOUNDRY — Highest quality type at moderate 
prices. WIEBKING, HARDINGE & CO., Props., 1133 Newport av., 
Chicago. 2-14 





Every reader of THE INLAND PRINTER should have asa daily reference a copy of 


L. L. POATES & COMPANY’S COMPLETE ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


ACCURATE— CONCISE — RELIABLE 


Size of Atlas, 7 inches by 10 inches, will fit your book shelves, can be pigeonholed in your desk, or carried in your overcoat pocket. It has 193 pages of maps, 


each with up-to-the-minute corrections and additions. 
Each map occupies two pages, is printed in five and six colors. 
Provinces of Canada and every country of the world, 


An invaluable aid for the library of well-read men and women. 


There are maps of each State of the United States, the United States’ Possessions, all 


Thirty years of experience in — 


engraving —in thorough devotion to the dev elopments of this line—show in our work. $1.50 in cloth and $2.00 in leather; carriage paid toany point in the worl 
As a special offer for January, we will send /vee with all orders on above Atlas a copy of our Gazetteer of the World, which is full of maps and valuable 


information. Tell your friends and order to- day! 


L. L. POATES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 22 North William Street, New York, N. Y. 





THE INLAND PRINTER 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Type, borders, orna- 
ments, electros, brass rule, galleys, rebuilt machinery. 7-14 
HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Con- 
gress st., Boston; 535-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 11-14 








Wire Stitchers. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Wood Goods. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











SIMPLEX TYPE COMPUTER, by J. L. Kelman. Tells instantly the 

number of picas or ems there are in any width, and the number of 
lines per inch in length of any type, from 5% to 12 point. Gives accu- 
rately and quickly the number of ems contained in any size of composi- 
tion, either by picas or square inches, in all the different sizes of body 
type, and the nearest approximate weight of metal per 1,000 ems, if 
set by linotype or monotype machine. Price, $1.50. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING, a full and concise explana- 
tion of the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of the 
printer and his patrons; contains rules for punctuation and capitaliza- 
tion, style, marking proof, make-up of books, sizes of books, sizes of the 
untrimmed leaf, number of words in a square inch, diagrams of imposi- 
tion and much other valuable information not always at hand when 
wanted; 50 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





TO LOVERS OF ART PRINTING —A limited edition of 200 num- 

bered copies of Gray’s ‘“‘ Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard,’ 
designed, hand-lettered and illuminated in water-colors by F. J. Trezise. 
Printed from plates on imported hand-made paper and durably and 
artistically hound. Price, boxed, $2 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, Chicago. 





PRESSMAN’S GUIDE —A handy vest-pocket companion for pressmen ; 
100 pages of almost indispensable information; leather, 3 by 3%4 
inches; $1. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


FOR SALE — Complete set of INLAND PRINTER. JOHN SPRINGER, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 





The Revolvator Has 
Become a Necessity 


You never needed a typewriter 
until you tried one, ora tele- 
phone until you had one put in. 

Perhaps you do not think you 
need a Revolvator in your store- 
room or warehouse, to tier your 
rolls and reams cf paper, but 
many of your competitors who 
tried them, found them a neces- 
sity, for the simple reason that 
the Revolvator cuts down labor 
bills and at the same time in- 
creases the capacity of store- 
rooms by permitting of more 
compact storing of material. 

If you want to know how 
other plants save money in 
handling, ask for a copy of our 
book, I 18, ‘‘Scientific Tiering.”” 
N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Go. 
351 Garfield Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Che American Pressman 


A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE 
JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


Best medium for direct communication with the 
user and purchaser of 
Pressroom Machinery and Materials 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


ROGERSVILLE, TENNESSEE 











Geo. C. James, Inventor 


You may have a good invention not fully developed. Send 
rough sketch with full description, dated, and $10, and I will 
examine and write you. 


538 Reading Road, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


What Was Your Profit 


Last Month, or Last Year? If you don’t know, get our Monthly Recapitulation 
Sheet. It tells actual monthly Profit or Loss; gives perpetual inventory, show- 
ing actual value of plant each month; gives expense by departments, amount of 
work actually pertormed, as well as billed, during month. Worth 100 times 
its cost. Easily compiled. Can be made to suit any printing-plant. Sample 
copy sheet with instructions, $1.00. Ask for prices on complete books. 
PRINTERS ACCOUNTING COMPANY 
615 Mulberry Street Des Moines, Iowa 














Safety Wooden Roller Bearers 
Same shape as steel bearers 
Always straight and true, never cause a form to spring, save 
the press from damage, save time, save money. Cost less than 
steel bearers and last longer. Send for Circular and Prices. 


PRINTERS SAFETY APPLIANCE CO. 


19 Wick Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio 











DURANT COUNTERS 


at $5.00 
Settle the Count 
An efficient cost system includes counters on 


all jobbers—efficient, dependable, readable, 
quick resetting DURANT COUNTERS. 


At all Printers’ Supply Houses. 
THE W.N. DURANT CO., Milwaukee Wis. 





The Best and Largest German Trade Journal for the Printing 
Trades on the European Continent 


Deutscher Buch- und 
Steindrucker MONELY 


Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers and kindred 
trades, with many artistic supplements. Manufacturers and 
dealers in Printers’ Supplies who wish to introduce or extend 
their business on the European Continent wi!l find this publi- 
cation a good medium for advertising. Yearly subscription 
for foreign countries, $3.75— post free. Sample copy, 25 cts. 


Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker 
ERNST MORGENSTERN 
19 Dennewitz-Strasse FS re 2 BERLIN, W.57, GERMANY 











Established January, 1894, 


7) HO) 
BIN QED 
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TRAE 


MONTHLY 
=: aaa ‘S 


Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 
that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. 
The Office of THE PROCESS MONTHLY 
14 Farringdon Avenue London, E. C. 
AMERICAN AGENTS: 
SPON & CHAMBERLAIN 123 Liberty Street, New York 




















You Need the Best Galley Made 


It is easy to find. Address our nearest house and ask for cir- 
cular which will tell you about our 
Superior All-Brass Galleys 

Lincoln All-Brass Galleys One-Piece Rim All-Brass Galleys 
Bruce All-Brass Galleys Linotype All-Brass Galleys 

or any other all-brass, zinc, mailing, lined or half-lined you 
prefer. But we recommend the all-brass above all others. 

We sell type, too. 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


Chicago New York Washington, D. C. St. Louis Dallas 
Kansas City Omaha St. Paul Seattle 


OFFICIAL NOTICE 


Proposals are invited for the printing and furnish- 
ing of our Official Publication for a term of Five (5) 
Years; also for the printing and furnishing of all other 
blanks and printed matter to be used by this society 
during the coming year; also for the furnishing of Lodge 
Regalia, Pins, etc., for the year 1914. Detailed infor- 
mation with specifications and conditions will be fur- 
nished onapplication. Bids will be opened in Feb., 1914. 


SUPREME FOREST, WOODMEN CIRCLE 


EMMA B. MANCHESTER, Supreme Guardian 
DORA ALEXANDER, Supreme Clerk 


W. O. W. Building 
OMAHA, NEB. 











Special Agents 
SWINK 
CYLINDER 


MACHINERY CO. 
PRESSES 


A.F. WANNER PROP. 
NEW AND REBUILT 


PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ 
MACHINERY EQUIPMENTS 








Wanner Machinery Co., 703 S Dearborn St., Chicago 








EXACT COUNT 
IS WHAT YOU WANT 
not over or under measure. 
Be fair with your customer 
and yourself. 
ELM CITY JOB PRESS COUNTERS 
are known for their accuracy. Easily and quickly attached. 
See our exhibit at Hardware Exchange, Broadway & Murray St., New York 
Ask for catalog 5. 
THE C. J. ROOT CO., Bristol, Conn. 





“Roughing” for the Trade 


MACHINE, and should be 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of any 
character, is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All work 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


632 Sherman St. Chicago 





Riessner’s Combination Gold Printing Ink 


for all kinds of paper. A pound sent, express paid, on approval. 
Send on your paper and I will print Gold Ink on it to show you. 
Specimens and prices on request 

57 Gold Street, New York 


A Good Side Line for Salesman. 


T. RIESSNER 
AGENTS WANTED. 











Standard of the Government Printing Office 


KEYBOARD PAPER 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


New York Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 





CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


940-941 Old South Building 
B. B. B. 





ELF ECLIPSE (PN) ELF VULCAN ACME 











e e e 
Rebuilt Printers’ Machinery 
GUARANTEED EQUAL TO NEW 
Largest stock of cylinder and job presses. Linotype and Monotype 
machines ready for immediate delivery. 

Modern plants bought for cash 


RICH & McLEAN, 51 Cliff Street, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS 


experience in making BONDS has taught us how to produce them 
technically and mechanically correct. Send for particulars. It will pay you. 


ALBERT B. KING & CO., Inc., Dept. P. c. 
Bond and Certificate Specialists 206 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
New York Depot for Goes Lithographing Company, of Chicago, Ill. 








AGENT WANTED 


For sale of Printing-inks by an old German 
firm (makers of many specialties). Address 


K 1494, Haasenstein & Vogler A. G. 


Cassel, Germany 





IT’S A WISE PRINTER 


that knows what each press produces 
The way — install 


REDINGTON COUNTERS 
They are accurate; durable; will not repeat or 
jump; all steel; no screws; easy to set; large 
figures. Equip your presses with them. 
For Sale by all Dealers. Price $5.00, U.S. A. 
F. B. REDINGTON CO., 112 S. Sangamon Street, Chicago 
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Better Pads at Lower Cost 


FLEXIBLE 
POWERFUL 
ECONOMICAL 


ELIMINATE PADDING GLUE TROUBLES 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER—FIVE-POUND TIN 


$1.00 








mani. 








GLUE SPECIALTIES CoO. 


16 BEEKMAN STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 








Do You Print 
Corrugated Paper 
For Boxmakers? 


Our Rubber Stamp Vulcan- 
izer will make semi-hard Rub- 
ber Dies, so that you can get a 
good impression on any soft 
surface like Palm-leat Fans, 
Burlap Bags, Corrugated 
Paper or any soft surface that 
would kill an Electrotype. Go 
into the Rubber Stamp busi- 
ness right and get one ot our 
Vulcanizers. 


Write for Catalogue 


Th 
J.F.W. DORMAN CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 














ROLLED 


One of the Meanest Packages 
to Pile is a Roll 


Handled by one of these 

machines, however, the job 

is easy. And it will pile 
anything 


Economy Engineering Co. 
415 S. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago, III. 


FOREIGN AGENTS 
Parsons Trading Co., New York 





We cater tothe Printing Trade 


in making the most up-to-date 
line of = 


Pencil and Pen 


Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 


Also all Supplies for Printing Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 
PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 





There is Big Money 


Our PRESS is the 
FIRST, the 
BEST and 
Cheapest 

In PRICE 

ou the 

MARKET 

a Booklet 


Mehnatie 
‘Card 
Printing 


Everywhere 


SS eS" 
MAKERS 542 JACKSON BLD., CHICAGO 


A SULLIVAN PRESS 


will increase the 
income from 
your waste 
paper, by pack- 
ing it in neat, 
tight bales for 
storage or ship- 
ment. Circular 64-F 
SULLIVAN 
MACHINERY 
COMPANY 


122 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


PRESSMEN’S 
OVERLAY KNIFE 


This knife has been subjected to a careful test for 
quality of temper. It will be found to hold a keen 
edge and to be of much flexibility, enabling the 
operator to divide a thin sheet of paper very deli- 
cately. In all respects it is of superior manufac- 
ture. The blade runs the entire length of the 
handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As 
the knife wears, cut away the covering as required. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, 25 CENTS 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
1729 Tribune Building, New York 




















METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and A]l the Time. 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. 5 Beekman St. 
Chicago New York 











NEW DESIGNS 


Useful for 
BORDER PATTERNS 
END PAPERS 
SURFACE PATTERNS 
DECORATIVE TREATMENT 
BOOK PLATES, Ete. 
These are new and will interest you. 
They are printed on plain white cards. 


SET of 10 CARDS for $1.00 
The School Arts Publishing Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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This Monitor 
Control Station 


gives the operator absolute con- 
trol of the movements of any 
printing-press, folding or other 


machine on which it is installed. 
There is no juggling of a rheo- 
stat lever, and no waiting for 
the machine to pick up speed 
or to come to rest. 


Just Press a Button’ 


to start, stop, accelerate, retard, 
reverse or lock the machine. 
And a slight movement of the 
machine is just as easily accom- 
plished. 

The Monitor System gives 
you precise, immediate action, 
insures fool-proof operation, and 
is simply and economically in- 
stalled. 





Ask for new bulletin No. 21 and full details of our New 
Alternating Current Controller. 


MonitorControllerCompan 


t1l South Gay Street, Baltimore 





NEW YORK, 30 Church St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 826 Drexel Bldg. 


NA 


©) The testimony 


of a specialist — 


HE photograph 

shows Mr. W.R. 
Hyde, of the firm of 
Hyde Bros., Marietta, 
Ohio, Specialists in the 
preparation of Adver- 
tising Matter for the 
Laundry and Dry 
Cleaning Trade, and 
experienced users of 


Ullman-Phil 


— 


4 
4 


Philpott 


“We like Ullman-Philpott 
Mr. Hyde Inks very much, and oul 

ticularly appreciate their 
writes — enliven. Gok of color 
and working qualities. 

“When a fresh can of a given color is mined 
we know that it will be just like the previous can, 
whether from the same batch or not. 

“This means considerable to us, for our business 
continually necessitates duplicating previous jobs, 
some comparatively recent, and some old. In these 
days of cost system and efficiency, we can not 
afford idle presses waiting for the pressman to 
‘doctor the ink’— and we escape that evil, thanks 
to Ullman-Philpott Inks.” 


AAA O 


Our new Savink Can will be explained 
in next month’s issue 


The Uliman-Philpott Co. 


wee i] 

Makers prolate 

special inks for particular uses. 

4801-4807 Lexington Avenue 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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CHICAGO, 575 Old Colony Bldg. 
BOSTON, 77 Franklin St. 








FOR PRINTERS 


for PROOFREADERS 
FOR ALL WHO WRITE 


MANUAL OF STYLE. Recognized generally as the best guide to 
style in printing. 

256 pp., 12 mo}; paper, 85 cents postpaid ; cloth, $1.12 postpaid. 
MANUAL FOR WRITERS. By John M. Manly, head of the 
Department ot English, University of Chicago, and John A. Powell, 
of the University of Chicago Press. The most practical handbook of 
grammar, spelling, general form, and preparation of copy for the printer. 
A chapter on correspondence. 

224 pp., 12 mo; paper, $1.08 postpaid; cloth, $1.35 postpaid. 


The University of Chicago Press 


Chicago, Illinois 























WITH PERFECT SAFETY 


EVERY PLATEN PRESS IN YOUR PLANT CAN BE USED FOR HOT 
EMBOSSING—HEAT, NOT IMPRESSION, ACCOMPLISHES IT 


“THE VANBOSSER” 


An Electrically Heated Mounting Block for Embossing and Ironing Dies 





Is locked up in chase dies or mounting on 
like any ordinary type r metal base is necessary ; 
form or electrotype. ‘ all this additional ex- 


Pa oe yee a pense eliminated. 


done in the same impres- Can mount in any posi- 
sion. tion, one or a dozen dies. 

Such a terrific heat is 
produced that pressure as 
is used on an ordinary 
type form is all that is Eas Can register die (when 
necessary. ‘a er on press) into type form 

Two separate degrees . by means of adjusting 
of heat furnished. screws. 


Gang work easily and 
quickly handled. 


No beveling of brass Patents pending,U.S, and Is made fool-proof. 
: foreign 


250 to 500 degrees of heat projected directly on the face of the die. You can run indefinitely without danger of super- 
heating bed of press. Think of this one feature. 


Hook Her Up to Any Lamp Socket and Let Her Go. She Heats in Fifteen Minutes. 


THE VANBOSSER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
26 EAST WOODBRIDGE STREET, DETROIT 
There Is Still Some Territory for Live Agents— They Must Be Good Ones. 




















ENDORSEMENT 


By Thirty Daily Newspapers 


HAT the Thompson ‘Typecaster 1S perfectly 
adapted to the needs of job-printing and publication 
plants has long been demonstrated. More than fifty of the lead- 
ing job-printers in this and other countries use Thompson Typecasters to 
make all their own type. We are proud also of the fact that the following 
daily newspapers have now adopted this machine, and endorse it highly: 


New York Herald. Philadelphia /nquirer. Louisville Courier-Journal. 

New York Journal. Toledo News-Bee. Indianapolis Sun. 

Chicago Inter Ocean. Cleveland Press. Canton Repository. 

Chicago Record-Herald. Montreal Mail. Peoria Herald-Transcript. 

Chicago Daily News. Montreal Telegraph. Butte (Mont.) Miner. 

Memphis Commercial-A ppeal. San Francisco Chronicle. Boston (Mass.) Christian Science Moniior. 
Minneapolis Tribune. Sacramento Bee. Cape Town (S. Africa) Times. 

Toronto Telegram. Dayton News. Lucknow (India) Telegraph. 

Toronto World. Scranton (Pa.) News. Kingston (Jamaica) Gleaner. 

Toronto Star. York (Pa.) Dispatch. Havana (Cuba) La Lucha. 


Makes Type from Five to Forty-eight Point — Uses All Makes of Matrices 
ONE THOUSAND FACES TO SELECT FROM. 


For Prices, Terms and Literature Address 


THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO. “**"cnecco(iu 

















Pressman’s Tools 


Seven tools, indispensa- 
ble to the pressman, in 
neat leather case. 


$5.00 


POSTPAID 


Comprising 
Type-high Gauge 
Vignette Edge Liner 
Punch 
Rake 
Overlay Knife 
Router 
Tympan or Overlay 
Stabber 


If bought singly would 
cost over $6.00. 


dhe 
Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman Street 
Chicago, III. 


A New Line 


Harvest Bond Laid 


17x 22—20 lbs. 22 x 34— 40 lbs. 
White Blue Coffee Gray India 


Also a full line of White Wove 


10c 


per lb. 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 


514-522 Sherman Street, Chicago 




















BE IT RESOLVED 
BY ALL GOOD PRINTERS THAT DURING 
THE YEAR 1914 NAUGHT BUT 


Mechanical Chalk 
Relief Overlays 


BE USED 


WATZELHAN & SPEYER 


General Representatives, 183 William Street, New York 
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Satisfied Students Brin3, Success 


@ Go down the line of educational institutions catering to adults 
and you will find they attribute their success to the advertising 
done by satisfied students. 


The Inland Printer Technical School 


is in that class among linotype schools. Its graduates are, almost 
without exception, boosters. 

@ Another method of ascertaining the undoubtedly good school is 
to find how attaches of other schools regard it. The school that is 
the second choice of those connected with similar institutions may 
always be relied on as being first-class, to say the least. 

@ This school stands those tests, and is therefore the place for 
those who wish to learn how to operate the linotype. 


DROP A POSTAL TO 


THE INLAND PRINTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


and get our booklet, which tells all about the school and gives the opinions of many students. 

















HOOLE MACHINE & 
ENGRAVING WORKS 


29-33 Prospect Street 111 Washington Street 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








NVELOPES do pay—if 
properly handled. You 
do the part you are best equipped to do; 
depend on us for economical layouts, cut- 
End-Name 


ting and handling of paper stock and 
a producing perfect envelopes which make for 
Printing 


other profitable printing from the customer. 


Write for Our New Profit- 
Machi oe : 
achine Beeinning Janvary Producing Plan 
operation a new plan of envelope advertising that 


is bound to bring the big buyers right to your door. It is 


: a plan for your benefit, bringing the customers direct to 
you —notto us. So big, comprehensive and interesting is 
the plan—and so profitable— that you 
A Job of 500 End-Names can be set up and run should write for full information today. 
“6 ~ ° oe 
off on the HOOLE” Check End-Name Printing WESTERN STATES ff 
Machine at a cost of nine cents, and the work will ENVELOPE CO 
. . . 
equal that of the printing-press. Let us refer you to Independent Milwaukee 
concerns who are getting the above results. Seas “tucks” Reale 
for Printers and Lithographers. 
We protect the 
‘rade. 





Manufacturers of 





End-Name, Numbering, Paging and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing 
Tools of all kinds. 

















AWarning to Motor Users 


ipykoyenksncsel 
Bros. SS ‘Ove You can buy a guar- 


anteed Watch for $1.00 or 
you can pay $100.00 for a Watch 


intended to perform the same service. 
In either case 





Fstablished 1875. 


You Get Exactly What You Pay For 





The present unintelligent demand for merely 


cheap motors can not last. QUALITY and 
CHEAPNESS do not go together, but 


QUALITY is cheaper in the long run. 
Dlsdecaveors TRIUMPH MOTORS 
Nj 12 are built from the very best material, with the 
best skilled labor. Every part is inspected, tested 
fe C typers sie wine? to be right. —_—o 

sy 


These machines are conservatively rated, and 
IVAN) Noeuthibeisucsi 


built zo Jast. Ask ANY user. List sent on 
5 request. 
Chicago 


THE TRIUMPH ELECTRIC Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 

















There’s a Surprise 
Meee for You 


after January l, 
and what is com- 
ing to you is well 
worth your inves- 
tigation. 

Suppose you drop us 
a card and let us tell you 
of our new plan of introducing the 


Hoge Hook System 


Patented April, 1911 
Hoge Hook 


Our plan will solve the cost of installation to your liking. 


Another Point 


The Hoge Register Hook is made for and can be 
used in connection with any of the standard sectional 
bases now in use. 

We have other indispensable devices for the printer 
that you ought to know about. 


LIQUID GLACE 


Is brushed on the draw-sheet by the printer and forms an insol- 
uble coating. 

It prevents packing from softening and allows an indefinite 
number of impressions. 

It eliminates offset onto and piling on the draw-sheet. 

It prevents draw-sheets from cracking. 


KLE-NUP 
The Ideal Cleanser for Particular Pressmen 


Not injurious by inhalation. 
Not injurious to the skin. 
Will not affect the finest cuts. 
Will not injure the rollers. 


THE SEE & ESS CO. 


2017 Mallers Bldg., Madison and Wabash, Chicago, Ill. 








THE NEW 
TRADE DIRECTORY 
of LITHOGRAPHERS 


1914 Edition 
NOW READY 


Alphabetical List of Lithographers — State and Town Lists. 
Department of Specialty Lithographers—Offset Lithographers. 


Tin Printers (Metal Decorators). 

The Only Authentic List of Manufacturing Lithographers Obtainable. 
SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF $5.00 
Published by 
The National Lithographer Pub. Co. inc. 


150 Nassau St., New York 





Write for special introductory prices 


Uprightgrain Printing Base Co. 
709-711 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ill. 




















y THE STAR JOBBER 


Nd $60 ONLY! 


CHEAPEST AND BEST PRESS IN THE WORLD 


CHASE 7x11 INCHES 


Fills the Demand for a Good, Small Jobber at Low Price 
One or More Needed in Every Office 


RUNS LIKE LIGHTNING. Does excellent work. 
Costs little to buy and little to run. Easy by foot or with 
one-quarter horse-power. 

This beautiful machine is the invention of the famous 
designer of printing-presses, George W. Prouty. 

Our Company acquired Mr. Prouty’s rights at large cost, 
and has given the public an excellent little Prouty Jobber at 
the lowest price ever offered on a good machine. 

The engraving explains itself. The design is beautifully 
simple. A rocking platen, rigidly constructed, carried by 
compound leverage, with dwell on impression, quick return, 
and a rest for feeding. No throw-off is needed, running is 
so light and control is so easy. Very still running. No side 
arms to obstruct work. 

Price, $60, F. O. B. Meriden, boxed and shipped to any 
address, and fully warranted. Ink fountain, if desired, $10. Weight, boxed, 500 pounds. Correspondence solicited. 


Manufactured by THE KELSEY PRESS COMPANY 


MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 





















cylinder press. 





If You Purchase a Vintesin 


You can depend upon buying the most improved platen press for 
the finest quality printing. The ink distribution is equal to a 


No other make can supply you the Victorta Patented Features, like 
camless roller movement, friction clutch drive, automatic hand 
guard, adjustable bearers, etc., etc. 


Investigate and save disappointments. 


VICTORIA PRESS MFG. COMPANY 


FRANK NOSSEL 


38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 














Tympan Gauge Square 


FOR ‘QUICKLY AND ACCURATELY PLACING 
THE GAUGE PINS ON A PLATEN PRESS. 


Made of transparent celluloid, ruled in picas. Size, 
3% x 8% inches. : 

By placing the square over the impression of the job on 
the tympan in the proper position, and marking with a pen- 
cil along the left and lower edges, the gauges can be placed 
correctly at once. Will save its cost in one day’s use. 


Twenty-five cents, postpaid to any address. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 SHERMAN STREET -. + + + CHICAGO 











The British Printer 


Is Familiarly Known as 


“Our National TradeJournal”’ 


By Its British Readers 


Subscribers to the British Printer are also found in the best printing 
establishments of the United States, in Canada, or the Continent of 
Europe and in every British Colony. 

The British Printer is a purely technical journal. Every department 
covered by experts. Always pictorial, illustrating modern methods of 
reproduction. 

Published bi-monthly, $2.00 per annum, post free. 

Specimen copy 35c ; by mail 4oc. 

American Agents: 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 South Sherman Street Chicago, Illinois 




















Built in Five Sizes 


construction, results, etc., and are made with sufficient strength to withstand long and powerful service ; there- 
fore, if you are on the market for perfect cutting and creasing on any stock the GALLY will answer the call. 


The Value of a Press Depends 


From 20 x 30 in. to 30 x 44 in. 


Upon the Character 
of Its Work 


and printers, specialty printers and boxmakers 
know just what The Gally Universal Cutting 
and Creasing Presses stand for. 

When you buy a “Universal” you add to 
your equipment an asset that will not contin- 
ually stare at you as an ‘‘eye-sore,”’ but an investe 
ment that will produce high-class work every 
day in the year. 


The Gally Universal 
Cutting, and Creasin3, 
Presses 


the best known for satisfactory services. 


Our presses embody all of the features 
recognized as necessary to perfect printing-press 





We manufacture many other presses, fully described in an interesting catalogue which will be promptly forwarded upon request 





The National Machine Company, Manufacturers, Hartford, Connecticut 


Sole Canadian Agents—MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg 










































INTRODUCTION | 


@ After many years of careful study and observation, followed by 

successful installations of our machine, we are now prepared to 

introduce to the printing industries the most wonderful machine 
of the age. 


@ No Cost Department is com- 
plete without this device. 


@ It reveals losses of time which 
the most perfect cost system yet 
devised fails to detect. 


The Printer’s Watch-Dog 


@ This recording machine tells 
graphically what each press or 
machine is accomplishing and 
totals the result in hours and 
minutes. Therefore, the 


NATIONAL 
MACHINE 
RECORDER 


is the accurate watch-dog of the 
movements of every press or 
machine; tells you how many 
machines are producing, or idle; in fact, ‘“‘what’s doing.” 
@ This mechanical recorder is intended to safeguard the employing 
printer with the knowledge of cost of actual production, will assist 
the employee in measuring his individual production, and‘is therefore 
destined to be an indispensable investment—better still, 


The Printer’s One Best Asset 
@ Send for a copy of a booklet that will tell all about “THE MACHINE 
THAT INCREASES YOUR PRODUCTION,” our plan of installation, etc. 


ILLINOIS MACHINE RECORDER CO. 


1701-1703 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 



























































STANDARD icrowsric JOB PRESS 


THE JOB PRESS THAT AUTOMATICALLY PRINTS TWO SEPARATE JOBS AT THE SAME TIME 

















The Standard in 
Your Plant Means 
Profits the Whole 
Year ‘Round 


There is but one size and style of the STANDARD 
HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC JOB PRESS— 
built to do 90% of the commercial work of the Job 
Printing Department, and on this one press can be 
profitably printed the small job or the big job— 
the long run or the short run, just as they come 


YOU DO NOT need to select the jobwork to keep the 
STANDARD busy 


YOU DO NOT need to figure what size press to print 
the job on 


YOU DO NOT have to worry about securing jobwork to 
keep a certain class of presses busy 








Just take the commercial job work as it comes in 
and put it on the SCEANDARD—and keep it busy 











Wood & Nathan Company 


It is the busy press that makes 





SOLE SELLING AGENT the profits—and the wide range 
, of jobwork that can be handled 
Standard High Speed makes it possible to keep the 


STANDARD JOB PRESS 


Automatic Job Press 
busy the whole year ’round 


1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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Subscribers will find this Directory a great conv 





Dealers You Ought to Know 


This Directory is in the interest of Printers’ Supply Houses, Paper- 
Dealers, Engravers, Electrotypers, Lithographers, Linotype and 
Monotype Composition, Motor Power and Secondhand Machinery, 
etc., and represents Near-by Dealers not usually advertisers. 


Your Near-by Dealers Can Serve You Quickly. 





in placing orders with near-by dealers. 





Printer will be pleased to furnish special information or advise manufacturers of such requirements. 














Should any article be desired not herein advertised, The Inland 





ILLINOIS 


Don’t Buy Solid Quads 
ECONOMY QUADS 
SAVE 25 PER CENT 








In Trouble 
Always INSIST on your 
ealer supplying 





Mashek Form Truck 


A patented and convenient portable truck for 
handling of large forms to prevent 
risk of piling 
Send for list of printers now using the 
Mashek Form Truck 
Mashek Manufacturing Co. 
1616 W. Lake Street Chicago, Illinois 





D American 
lneucnt Quality 
o € Rollers 
Puntos Make- 
Ready 
f Paste 


=a Bs Flexibl 
102-108 S, Clinton St., Chicago PS ianiay , 


Phone: Main 4100 


HAVE YOUR 
CUTS MADE 


ALN 
HAWTIN ENGRAVING CO. 


19 S. FIFTH AVE. 


ARTISTS 
NLS 





Mendelson Bros. 
Paper Stock Co. 


Wholesale dealers in various grades of 
Waste Paper 


General offices and warehouse 





Blomgren Bros. & Co. 
DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 

ELECTROTYPERS 



















512 SHERMAN ST. 0) 5 1 (ov. Vere) 


700 STOCK CUTS 
in one and two colors, shown in the 6 
HERRICK CUT BOOKS, which will be 
sent business firms for $1.75 and money 
back on first order of $5.00 or more. Good 
cuts for blotters, folders, etc. 
THE HERRICK PRESS, Chicago 


Drawings of all kinds. 





1015-23 So. State Street Chicago 
Telephone Harrison 2840 
Anderson Co. 
Designers, Electrotypers 
100-116 N. Fifth Avenue Chicago 
C.S. Partridge, President 


ela Partridge & 
Engravers, Stereotypers 
Phones: Main 197, 198, 199. Auto. 31-757, 31-758 





Printing and Litho. 
INKS 


Standard Colors—Job Inks—Half-tone and 
300k Blacks—Special Colors Matched—Prompt 
— Prices Right. 

Caxton Printing Ink & Color Company 


1021-1027 Crosby Street Chicago 


Illinois 
© Electrotype Co. 


Electrotypers Nickeltypers 
Engravers 


314-318 South Canal Street, Chicago 


Designers 


Something Entirely Novel 


“7° i e . 

# >, | Reliance 16% in. 

ey Hw 

( “J Paper Cutter 

Cuts and squares 16% inches. 

Price, $55. 

Printers’ Machine Works 
Manufacturers 

219 S. Clinton St., Chicago 








































$25 to $35 Yearly 


(AF ABULAR equipment for rule- 
A and-figure and blank work on 
standard Linotypes, with all 
matrices. 
Lino-Tabler Co., Chicago 
ew York, Toronto 
These slugs FREE to trade plants 





For snappy, clear and beautiful Offset Printing 
in one or more colors, go to 


a BDammerspilling comeny 
Offset Printers 
732 S. Sherman Street, Chicago 


Artists Engravers 


The Henry O. Shepard Co. 
PRINTERS 


This magazine is a specimen 
of our work 


632 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 














Cline-Westinghouse 
Motor Equipments 


Used by the best known printers. Cline Standard 
Linotype and Intertype Motor Drive — Efficient 
— Noiseless. Hundreds in use. Now $65.00. 


Cline Electric Manufacturing Co. 
Phone: Harrison 8326 


Fisher Building Chicago 


Grinders and Cutting-room Specialties 
We sell to printers, lithographers and related 
trades and satisfy them, because of a knowl- 
edge of what is required. Our personal service 
makes customers satisfied. Our specialties : 
cutting sticks (all sizes); K. K. knife lubricator, 
takes place of oil and soap; K. kK. paper-slip 
vowder, better than soapstone. Also expert 
cnitegrinders. 


E. C. Keyser & Co., 722. Clark St., Chicago 


Book 
Sewing Machines 


For all purposes 
Joseph E. Smyth Co., 638 Federal St. 
Chicago 
Correspondence solicited. 























WE DO IT” 
TELEPHONES RANDOLPH 60S-806 


LF J If its ENGRAVED or EMBOSSED 








Rite STEEL AND COPPER PIATE 
weooine wnvrtanions Booxpures ENGRAVERS “ PRINTERS 
MOROGRAI SETONERY CARDS MENS STEEL DIE EMBOSSERS 





Pearse sumone ice 1620 E RANDOLPH St. CHICAGO 











Manz Engraving Co. 
Chicago 
Works: 4015 Ravenswood Ave. 

Sales office : 22 W. Monroe Street 
Specialties: Lead mold steel-face electrotypes; 
color plates in Ben Day process ; color plates in 
three-color process ; color plates in quadruple- 
color process. Artists and designers for illus- 
trations and covers. Haltf-tones and zine etch- 
ings of quality. Correspondence solicited. 








William Thomson Printers Machinery Co. 
426 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
We are carrying in stock a full line of ‘‘Colt’s Armo- 
ry’’ and “‘Laureate’’ Presses and parts; also a com- 
plete line H. C. Hansen Type Foundry’s Supplies, 
including Type, Rules, Borders, etc., and also carry- 
ing a complete line of Sam’l ©. Tatum’s Drilling, 
Punching and Perforating Machines. We are in a 
position to furnish all supplies used by Printers, 
Boxmakers and Embossers. 
We have a store that will interest up-to-date printers, 
embossers and paper box manufacturers. 
Call and see us. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 


NEW JERSEY 





repens Paper Company 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Bonds and Ledger Papers 
All Grades Bristol 
Boards. 


Write for samples 


GEO. W. SWIFT, Jr. 


Bordentown, N. J. 


Designer and Manufacturer 


of special machinery for printing and producing 
paper products. 

What do you need to increase your production 
and reduce your cost? 


We Can Make It. 


The Rudolph SattlerCo. 
220 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Steel Engraved Letter-heads, 


Wedding Invitations, Calling Cards, 
Business Cards and Monogram Stationery 


To the Trade 





“BANNER BLACK” INK 


Made ONLY By 


Diamond Printing Ink Works 
Detroit, Michigan 
A jet black Printing Ink, that does not dry on rollers 
or ink-plate. Easy working on all kinds of stock. Does 
not skin or lump in the can. Price $1.00 per pound net. 
Sample Can for trial, 30 cents postpaid. 


NEW YORK 


THE COMPLETE ESTABLISHMENT 


WOOD ENGRAVERS 
WAX ENGRAVERS 
= NICKELTYPERS 


ARTISTS 
ENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 


ECLIPS| 


2041 EAST 3®° ST. 


ELECTROTYPE € 
ENGRAVING CO. 
LE : AND 





MISSOURI 


Rubber Stamps for 
the Trade 
Catalogue on request. 
No trouble — Clean Sales 
— Large Profits 
Barton Mfg. Company 
369 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Linotype Composition 
and Electrotyping 


We are well equipped to speedily handle 
very large contracts. 
The Columbus Lino-Electro Company 


79 East Spring St., Columbus, Ohio 





CAPPER 


ENGRAVI ui COMPANY 
wees pbs: os 

ARTISTS 817-819 
ENGRAVERS 1: .} BROADWAY 
COLOR PLATE MAKERS” KANSAS CITY, MO. 


EASTERN BRASS & 
WOOD TYPE CO. 


Manufacturers of 
BRASS AND WOOD TYPE 
Send for Catalogve and Special Prices 

WOODHAVEN,N.Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA 





Murray Machinery Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Electrotype, Stereotype and Etching 
fachinery. 

Also 
The Famous Pioneer Steam Generator (for 

gas or coal) for steam or wax tables. 


Linotype Instruction 


Established 1906; seven Mergenthaler Linotypes; 150 
Students yearly. Day classes: four weeks, $35; six 
weeks. $50; twelve weeks, $80. Evening classes: 
eighteen weeks, $80. Terms $5.00 weekly; longer 
hours; more favorable conditions; large employment 
bureau. Call or write before deciding on a school. 


Empire Mergenthaler Linotype School 
419 First Avenue (near 24th St.), New York City 


DESIGNERS 
ILLUSTRATORS 
ENGRAVERS 
PROTOS INE SS COvORS:: 


_GATCHEL & MANNING | 


Bi CHES TEN RT 


PHILADELPHIA 





Smith-Grieves Company 
716 Baltimore, Kansas City 
Linotypers Make-ups 


We will set and make up all kinds of composi- 

tion. Recast your old type into new faces. We 

will handle the job too large for your compos- 
ing-room at a profit to you. 


Typecasters 


Phone 3283 Beekman 
New York Machinery Co. 


A. NAUMAN, Pres. 


Machinery and Supplies for Printers, Electro- 
typers, Stereotypers and Photoengravers. 


101 Beekman St. New York City 


AUTOMATIC STEEL DIE 
STAMPING PRESSES 
We manufacture the 
LITTLE GIANT PRESS 
Has stood the test for years. Also Hand 
Stamping Presses—Supplies of a kinds 
for Power and Hand Stamping Presses. 


Hawkins-Wilson Co. 





Tension and metal clasp envel- 
opes and other special size envel- 
opes manufactured for the trade. 
Advertising stickers, trading 
stamps in all colors and shapes. 


ST. LOUIS STICKER CO. 
105 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 


F. A. Ringler Co. 


Designing, Engraving and Electrotyping 
Downtewn plant, 21 and 23 Barclay Street 
to 26 and 28 Park Place. 

Phone: 7141 Barclay 
Uptown plant, 207-217 West Twenty-fifth 
Street, New York. 

P hone : 1186 Chelsea 


714 Sansom Street Philadelphia, Pa. 

Commercial Art 

Fanny FOR THE TRADE 
(\))) DESIGNING, ILLUSTRATING, 

Wy PHoTO-RETOUCHING, 

Birp’s-Eye Views 
A Complete Art Department at Your Service. 
Correspondence solicited 


The H.G.LotzCo.,411Walnut St., Phila. 








We produce every style of engraving 
for making catalogues and advertising 
attractive. 

Let us tell you more about why 


Sanders’ Engravings 
have the greatest selling qualities, 


221 Olive Street, Saint Louis, Missouri 





a Hand Type 
fold 


An Emergency Sorts Caster 
Casts matrix from type and 
type from the matrix. Suc- 
cessfully demonstrated at 
The Printers Exhibition, 
New York City, April, 1913. 
Circular on Application 
ARTHUR S. TAYLOR, 63 Main St., Yonkers, N.Y. 





Printing 
and Embossing Dies 
Steel, Zinc 
First-class Workmanship 


WM. R. YOUNG 
N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Brass, 


121-123 
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Uncle Sam’s Verdict 







The United States Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing recently bought 
250 plate presses for printing paper 
money. The successful bidder offered 
to furnish these presses at the 
same price, whether equipped with 
Crocker- Wheeler motors or machines 
of another well-known make. 

The government experts, without 
hesitation, chose Crocker-Wheeler 
apparatus. 

There must have been a reason. 

Perhaps they remembered that 
over five hundred Crocker-Wheeler 
motors have already been giving sat- 
isfactory service for several years in 
the government printing-plant at 
Washington, D. C. 

If these facts interest you, let us 
know the type of current at your 
disposal, and we will send you illus- 
trated booklet describing the motors 
suitable for your service. 


Crocker-Wheeler Company 


Offices at 
Ampere, N. J. Cleveland New Haven 
Baltimore Denver New York 
Birmingham Detroit Philadelphia 
Boston Houston Pittsburg 
Buffalo Indianapolis Salt Lake City 
Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco 
Cincinnati Newark Syracuse 


Member Society for Electrical Development 


“Do It Electrically” 























N° 12345 


Impression of Figures 











BEST MACHINE 
LOWEST PRICE 


A perfect mechanism of the very highest grade 
possible. Steel throughout. Every machine tested 
in a printing-press and guaranteed accurate. 


eo 5.00 is 6.00 


For sale by dealers everywhere. 


American Numbering Machine Co. 


224 and 226 Shepherd Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 
119 West Madison Street, Chicago, III. 
2 Cooper Street, Manchester, England 

















Farin Advance 
of the Times 


A prominent subscriber of this publication, 
a large dealer in New York City, in a letter 
dated July 25, uses the following language: 


‘*T have heard it said on several occasions 
that INLAND STATIONER—BUSINESS EQUIP- 
MENT JOURNAL—was undoubtedly the best 
magazine, but that it was ahead of the times. 
That was some time ago. Now I believe that 
business men have reached the point where 
they appreciate a publication of that kind.”’ 
_Prosperous dealers and subscribers 
“cc . . 
demand “boiled down”’ reading matter, 
free from piffle, birthday announcements, 
etc. The text matter must be of interest, 
up to date, right to the point, else they 
will not read. 


Send for sample copy if you do not know 
INLAND STATIONER—BUSINESS EQUIP- 
MENT JOURNAL — and be convinced 


of its high character. 
Inland Stationer 


Business Equipment Journal 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
































































Samuel T. Freeman & Co., Auctioneers 


ESTABLISHED NOV. 12, 1805 
1519-21 Chestnut Street - - Philadelphia, Pa. 


EXECUTOR’S SALE 


Estate of Thomas Fitzgerald, Deceased 
VALUABLE FRANCHISES PLANT 


“The Philadelphia Item” 


N. W. Cor. 7th and Ranstead Sts., No. 28 S. 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


On Monday, January 12, 1914, at 10 A. M. 


On the Premises 








The sale comprises the Entire Plant of The Item, which is a thoroughly equipped newspaper plant. There 
are 5 Hoe & Co. Newspaper Presses, in good condition, 12 Linotype Machines, Proofing Presses, Matrix 
Rolling Machine, Routing Machine, Bevelling and Finishing Cylinders, Plate Shaving and Thinning Machine, 
Casting Molds, Molding Furnaces, Electric Generator, High Pressure Blowers, Exhaust Fans, Tanks, Feed 
Water Heaters, Boilers, Vertical and Horizontal Engines, Shafting, Belting, Electric Wiring, Steam Piping, Etc. 
Also Large Lot of Supplies, including Platform Scales, Type Cabinets, Imposing Stones, Galleys, Metal Fur- 
niture, Lead Type, Office Furniture, Closets, Shelving, Etc. May be examined at any time previous to the Sale. 


Catalogues at the Auction Store, where all inquiries must be made. . 


Sale peremptory. By order of HARRINGTON FITZGERALD, Executor. 
F. F. BRIGHTLY, Esq., Attorney for Executor, 134 S. 9th St. 


SAMUEL T. FREEMAN & CO., AUCTIONEERS 
1519-21 CHESTNUT STREET - - PHILADELPHIA 

















The Black and White of Newspaper 
Folding Facts 


Here’s the proposition in a nutshell: 
A Sidney-Perfect Folder, attached to any type of 1, 2 or 3 revolution cylinder 
press, giving rear delivery, provides a folding system equal in accuracy and economy 


to the folding equipment of a perfecting press. 
Really, it eliminates folding costs altogether, because 


The Sidney-Perfect Folder 


receives folios and quartos direct 


from the press and folds them auto- 
matically, without hand labor at any 
point. Its remarkable adaptability, 
durability and low price are fully de- 
scribed in the catalog; ask for a copy. 
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Sidney, Ohio 

















































































A touch of the 
toe to go fast 








You CanIncrease the 
Efficiency of Your 
Plant at Least 20% 


If you are running your presses with ordinary 
variable-speed, alternating-current motors, you 
can increase the efficiency of your plant at least 
20% by using Kimble Motors. 

If you are running your presses by line shafting, 
the increase in efficiency will be nearly 35%. 

It’s all because of the extremely wide range 
of speed and the very finely graduated steps in 


KIMBLE 


JOB AND CYLINDER PRESS 


MOTORS 


Single- Phase, Variable-Speed 
Alternating-Current 


Consider, for instance, the line-shaft-driven 
job press. 

You will seldom find any line-shaft-driven job 
press that is fed by hand where the maximum 
speed is greater than 1,800 I. P. H. or the low 
speed lower than 1,200 to 1,400 I. P. H. 

On fine work, the press at 1,200 I. P. H. is 
much too fast. This means a great waste of 
stock. It also means that the throw-off is used 











or slow. 








continually and about one-half.the impressions 
are lost. The consequent actual*speed would 
be about 600 I. P. H.—with a great waste of 
material. 

This same press, with a job which could be 
fed effectively at 2,500 I. P. H., is limited to 
1,800 I. P. H. This means a loss of efficiency 
of approximately 28%. 


The Kimble Motor gives you any speed you 
want from 450 to 3,000 I. P. H. The feeder 
fits the speed to the job. 


Little Stories About 
Kimble Efficiency 


A Business Card Job 


One of our customers had a job of 10,000 business 
cards that he was very anxious to get out on time. 
‘These were being run off on an 8x 12 press connected to 
line shafting and the best speed he was able to get was 
1,500 I. P. H., because that was the limit of his line 
shaft speed. 

A Kimble % H.-P. Motor was then connected to the 
press, friction drive, and the press started at the line 
shaft speed of 1,500 I. P. H. After the feeder was well 
started and working smoothly, the speed was gradually 
increased, by steps so imperceptible that it did not break 
into the feeder’s ‘‘stride,’’ until the press had attained 
a speed of 3,000 I. P. H., at which speed he was 
getting every impression. 

Result: An increase of 100% in efficiency on a high- 
speed job. 


Kimbleize Your Plant! 


Run every one of your presses with Kimble Motors 
—from the Gordons right up to the big cylinders. 

Do it because — 

* With Kimble Motors you can get exactly the right 
speed for every job, increasing or decreasing at will; the 
actual result is several hundred more impressions per hour 
and less spoiled stock. 

Instead of consuming top speed current at all speeds 
as other alternating-current motors do, the Kimble uses 
current in proportion to speed. At half maximum speed 
it uses only half maximum-speed current. 

This advertisement gives scarcely a hint of the 
intensely interesting, money-saving facts you will find 
in our Red Catalog. Write for your copy. 


Kimble Electric Co. 


The Printing Press Motor Specialists 
635 N. Western Avenue Chicago, Ill. 
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The National 
Automatic Job Printing Press 


Is a flat-bed, flat-platen press that prints 
direct from type or original half-tones 
at a guaranteed speed of 


4,000 Impressions Per Hour 


It is easier to make ready than a Gordon 
and can be changed from job to job 
in less time. 


It is powerful and durable, and is ideal 
in its mechanical construction. 


It combines the rotary principle with 
the flat: form. 


One National with one good pressman 
will turn out more work than five ordi- 
nary hand-fed presses and five feeders. 


It Is the Press That You Will Buy 


Write for particulars 





National Automatie Press Co. 


Lehighton, Pennsylvania 






































THE SWINK 
TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS 


is not an experiment. Itisa 
recognized factor in the print- 
ing machinery field and every 
passing month is adding to its 
prestige. 

In many plants it 1s running 
side by side with presses of 
; longer established reputations 
‘ ; and in each instance it is 
proving to itsownersourclaim 
of /Jarger production at lower 
operating cost. Its money- 
making possibilities are much 
greater than those of other 
presses. 

Fast, accurate, convenient 
and economical, it is the one 
press that increases the print- 
ers’ profits. 

The proof of a press is in its operation, and The Swink owners are best qualified to give you an unbiased 
opinion. A list of Swink users will be sent you upon application. 


THE SWINK PRINT! NC PRESS co 


Litt Witth ~ 
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You owe it to yourself and to your business to investigate this press thoroughly before buying. 


THE SWINK PRINTING PRESS CO., 22#0s.on10 















































The Speed and Quality Offset Press of To-day 


That offset printing is coming more and 
more into use there is no disputing, and the 
Bigelow Press Sales Corporation is doing its 
share toward furthering the offset proposition 
by installing presses all over the country. 

It is the speed press, because it prints and 
delivers a folio sheet, 17x22; will print four 
letter-heads on 8% x11 at a speed of from 
6,000 to 10,000 impressions per hour. 

' The press requires but one man to operate it, 
requires-small floor space, and in all is a perfect 
offset press, absolutely fool-proof, simple in con- 
struction and substantially built throughout. 


You should investigate this wonderful 
press before making your final selection. 


The Bigelow Press Sales 


Corporation 
436 Brisbane Building, Buffalo, N.Y. 



















































Start Out the New Year with These Two Profit - Makers 


Your plant is not complete, nor will you enjoy the sense of complete service until you install our 


NATIONAL CRIMPER, SCORER 

This special machine is adapted to the many requirements of loose-leaf 
and paper manufacturers and specialty printers. 

Its construction is substantial and its operation is quickly understood; 
it occupies little space. 

You should send for complete catalogue giving full particulars concerning 
many important features not found in any other machine of its kind on 
to-day’s market. 


THE NATIONAL PROOF PKESS 
automatically feeds, inks and cuts off. Feeds from roll; inks form up to 
8% wide by 23% long; impression is subject to adjustment, and in all is a 
highly satisfactory proof press. 

There are many improvements over all other proof presses used in the 
designing and building of this press; hence the up-to-date printer should 
get in touch and investigate our claims before buying any other proof press. 

Send for illustrated descriptive matter and compare the description of 
this press with any other on the market. 





OTHER PRODUCTS: National Rotary Perforator 


One and Two Color Roll and Bag Presses 


National Rotary Type-High Cut Planer 


Stereotype Machinery 
Meseraul Mitering Machine, etc. 





Ask for Particulars or Tell Us Your Wants. 


NATIONAL PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY, Inc. 


Agencies in Principal Cities 


Head Office and Factory, Athol, Massachusetts 














MOTOR BRACKETS 
for Chandler & Price Presses 


HE equipment consists 
gl i of two Brackets, Motor 

Board, and Pulley, and is 
easily placed upon any New 
Series Press, a wrench and a 
few minutes time being all that 
is required for attaching. The 
motor is off the floor, out of the 
dirt, a foot or two of space back 
of the press is saved, and the 
press can not creep away from 
the motor and get out of line. 
Write to your dealer for further 
information and prices. 


The Chandler & Price Company 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY COMPANY, LIMITED 


Agents for Canada, exclusive of British Columbia 


For Sale by Dealers 
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Color and Its Application to Printing 


By E. C. ANDREWS 





This volume has received unstinted praise from such authorities as Toby Rubovits, J. Horace McFarland, Henry 
Turner Bailey, John Lee Mahin, S$. H. Horgan, Printing Art, Professor Sargent, of the Fine and Educational Arts Depart- 
ment of the University of Chicago, and a host of others. Below are the chapter headings, which give an idea of the thorough 
manner in which this accomplished author treats his subject. 





The Three Attributes of Color 

Light and the Spectrum 

The Process of Color Perception 

False and Correct Color Balance — Hue 

Value 

Chroma and the Union of Hue, Value and Chroma 
in the Color Solid 

The Color Solid as a Basis for Color Combinations 

The Law of Modification of Colors Due to Opposition 

Harmony by Balanced Contrasts — Sequences — 
Analogies of Hue, Value and Chroma 


The Weighing and Mixing of Inks 

Color Matching 

Pressroom Difficulties 

Classification of Typical Color Combinations 

Diagram of Possible Color Values 

Enlarged Diagram of Possible Color Values 

Comparison of Parts (Metric System) with Pounds 
Avoirdupois 

Conversion of Ounces and Fractional Parts of An 
Ounce Into Decimal Parts of a Pound 


Handsomely bound, cloth back, stiff boards, half paper sides. 614 x9% format. Heavy plate paper, 123 pages, with 
blank sheets for notes. 47 illustrations, 3 color inserts. 


Price, $2.00 
The Inland Printer Company 


632 South Sherman Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























Now on Sale 





Letters & Letter Construction 


With Chapters on Design and Decoration 
By F.J. TREZISE 


New Ideas for Printers and Designers 





instead of theory. 











ESCA 


I. T. U. Course of Instruction 


ETTERS and Letter Construction” presents the subject in a new manner—gives 
KRY you the information you want in the way you want it. It is not merely a book 
of alphabets—it is a book of ideas. It is written by the chief instructor of the 


in Printing, and is based on actual experience 


@, Some of the features: “‘Lettersand Letter Construction’”’ contains chapters on 
Roman Capitals, Roman Lower-case, Italic, Gothic, Lettering in Design, 
Decoration and Type Alphabets. It contains plates showing the decoration of 
# various periods and peoples—excellent references for designers. It contains 


instruction on the designing of decorative borders, initials, etc. It contains information regarding the 
principles of design—the application of lettering to practical work. It treats of methods of reproduc- 


tion and gives ideas that facilitate work. 


@, It contains 160 pages and 131 illustrations, and is artistically bound in art canvas. 
PRICE, $2.00 


The Inland Printer Company, Chicago 


632 Sherman Street 
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How Would You Treat a Package Label?’ 


re Every printer should enter the package label contest, now open, conducted by 
A, 


4 THE 
-AIAMERICAN 
| PRINTER 


19 14 
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THE AMERICAN PRINTER, a Magazine of Printing 


The contest is open to all. A copy of the rules sent free on request. Are you reading 


OIE 


the series of practical articles on typography now appearing in The American Printer? 
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Will Bradley has designed a series of covers; the first appears on the January number. 


DENS 


JANUARY The American Printer is giving in each number many practical articles on business, technical 


and art subjects, and numerous illustrations, many in color. Send thirty cents for a sample 
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y OSWALI & 
<>} PUBLISHING COMPANY | 2° 
b 25 CITY HALL PLACE 
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copy or three dollars for a year’s subscription. 





Oswald Publishing Company, 25 City Hall Place, New York. 
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If You Want to Build a Trade With the French THE BEST SPECIAL 
Printers, Send Your Catalogues Works for Lithographers 


and Terms to the 
ETC., ARE THE 


FONDERIE CASLON ALBUM LITHO— 26 parts in stock, 20 plates in black and color, $1.50 each part. 
AMERICAN COMMERCIAL SPECIMENS — three series, 24 , 

(Paris Branch) plates in color, $3.50 each series. 
TREASURE OF GRAPHIC ARTS — 24 folio plates in color, $4.50. 

The Leading Importers of TREASURE OF LABELS — the newest of labels —15 plates in color, $3.00. 


** FIGURE STUDIES ’’— by Ferd Wust — second series, 24 plates, $3.00. 


American Machinery Ee 


SEMI-MONTHLY PUBLICATION 
This Journal is the best Technical Book for Printers, Lithographers and all Kin- 
dred Trades. Artistic supplements. Yearly subscription, $3.00, post free; sample 
copy, 25 cents. 


Fonderie Caslon, 13 Rue Sainte Cecile, Paris Published by JOSEF HEIM, Vienna VI. / i Austria 


oa 


For the French Printing Trade 





Shipping Agents: The American Express Company 
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New I.T.U. Course Series 


LESSONS IN RUDIMENTARY ENGLISH AND ELEMENTAL TYPOGRAPHY 


| 
& 
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fips series is designed to aid those who have difficulty with capitalization and 
punctuation. The lessons are on the following subjects: 


Si 


Lessons 1 to 3— Punctuation. 

Lesson 4— Use of capital letters. 

Lesson 5— Proofreaders’ marks and 
their meanings. 

Lesson 6 — Type-faces and their use. 

Lesson 7 — The question of spacing. 

Lesson 8— The use of decoration in 
typography. 

Lesson 9— The question of display. 


isl 


This series may be taken in preference to the nine lessons on hand-lettering at the 
regular rate, including rebate given by the International Typographical Union. It 
may also be taken alone, the price being $10. When taken in addition to the full 
course it is sold for $8, which is the price charged graduates of the I. T. U. Course. 


THE I. T. U. COMMISSION © =pecsm== 
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BOOKS AND UTILITIES 


BOOKBINDING LITHOGRAPHY 
Bi oKBINDING — Paul N. Hasluck ... rere te a. HANDBOOK OF LITHOGRAPHY — David Cumming.............-.ee-ee0- 33 
)KBINDING AND THE CARE OF Books 38 LITHOGRAPHIC SPECIMENS 
OKBINDING FOR AMATEURS — W. J. E. 
gE Art oF BooksinpING — J. W. Zaehnsdorf 


COMPOSING-ROOM PRACTICAL LITHOGRAPHY 
: MACHINE COMPOSITION 
NCERNING TYPE -—— A. 3 A POCKET COMPANION FOR LINOTYPE OPERATORS AND MACHINISTS 
A Sandison 
RRECT COMPOSITION . - a 
‘ . CORRECT KEYBOARD FINGERING 
SIGN AND COLOR IN PRINTING A é 
‘ - FACSIMILE LINOTYPE KEYBOARDS 

POSITION, a Handbook for Printers —F. - si 

ae HisToRY OF CoMposING Macuines —— John S. Thompson; cloth, $2.00; 
PRESSIONS OF MODERN TYPE DESIONG so ac6 ccc ccecccccnscececceessc 25. | leather 
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DERN Book Composition — Theodore Low De Vinne 2. THALER LiInoTYPE KEYBOARD, by express at expense of purchaser 
\IN PRINTING TyPEs — Theodore Low De Vinne 

INTING — Charles Thomas Jacobi 

INTING AND WRITING MATERIALS — Adéle Millicent Smith 


THE MECHANISM OF THE LINotypE— John S. Thompson. (Fifth edi- 
tion.) 
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ECIMEN Books: MISCELLANEOUS 
Bill-heads (third book). -29 | Conor: Its APPLICATION TO PRINTING — E. C. Andrews 
Envelope Corner-cards (third book) : E " , WaGE SCALE “tl Duff 
Letter-heads (fourth book) ; TIGHT-HOUR-DAY AGE ScaLe — Arthur Duf 
Professional Cards and Tickets (fourth book) Py Inks, THEIR COMPOSITION AND MANUFACTURE— CC. Ainsworth Mitchell 
Programs and Menus (second book) f and T. C. Hepworth 
Covers and Title-pages (first book) oe MANUFACTURE OF INK — Sigmund Lehner 
tLE-PAGES — Theodore Low De Vinne a MANUFACTURE OF Paver — R. W. Sindall 
iB PRACTICAL PRinteR — H. G. Bishop....... : MopERN PRINTING INKS Alfred Seymour 
\1E TYPOGRAPHY OF ADVERTISEMENTS — F, J. womar ae Ow CoLors AND PRINTING INKS L. E. Andes 
‘ST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING..... 5 PRACTICAL PAPERMAKING — George Clapperton 

PRINTER’S HANDBOOK OF TRADE RECIPES Charles Thomas Jacobi 


DRAWING AND ILLUSTRATION : ; 
; : a 7 THE GRAPHIC ARTS AND CRAFTS YEAR-BOOK (foreign postage S0c extra). 
HANDBOOK OF ORNAMENT — Franz Sales Meyer spar NEWSPAPER WORK 


HANDBOOK OF PLANT FORM 

ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER — O. F. Byxbee 
GAINING A CIRCULATION — Charles M. Krebs 
PERFECTION ADVERTISING RECORDS 
PRACTICAL JOURNALISM 


LPHABETS — £ 
.PHABETS OLD AND NEW 
JECORATIVE DESIGNS — Paul N. 
!:AWING FOR REPRODUCTION — Charles G. Harper 
‘AMMAR OF LETTERING ARNO W Nie BOWS a oo ohn 6 ce cr oers eaae cman PRESSWORK 
UMAN FIGURE J. H. Vanderpoel 2. A CONCISE MANUAL OF PLATEN PRESSWORK — F. 
ESSONS ON ART J. D. Harding e AMERICAN MANUAL OF PRESSWORK 
.ESSONS ON DECORATIVE DESIGN — Frank G. Jackson 2. COLOR PRINTER John F. Earhart. 
,ESSONS ON Form — A. Blunck 3.1 MODERN PRESSWORK Fred W. Gage 
LETTERS AND LETTER CONSTRUCTION F. J. Trezise 2. New Oventay NIVS, Witt EXTRA TRUAGR. 26 cc ccc ecctaicecccdeevece 
Extra Blades for same, each 
OVERLAY KNIFE 


LeTTERS AND LETTERING — Frank Chouteau Brown 
LINE AND FoRM Walter Crane 
Tite PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN E. 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DESIGN 


ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING PROCESS ENGRAVING 


ELECTROTYPING C. Sa Partridge... 6 ceca ccsteccsceceressccses ePawe HorRGAN’s HALF-TONE AND PHOTOMECHANICAL PROCESSES 
PARTRIDGE'S REFERENCE HANDBOOK OF SCTROTYPING AND STEREOTYP- A TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAVURE Herbert Denison 

ING Cc. S. Partridge 
STEREOTYPING — C. S. Partridge .... 


LINE PHOTOENGRAVING Wm. Gamble 

METAL-PLATE PRINTING 

ESTIMATING AND ACCOUNTING METALOGRAPHY Chas. Harrap 

PENROSE’S PROCESS YEAR-BOOK 

A MONEY-MAKING SYSTEM FOR THE EMPLOYING PRINTER — Eden 
Stuart : 

3UILDING AND ADVERTISING A PRINTING Business — H. H. Stalker.... 

CaMpPsIE’s Pocket EsTIMATE Book John W. Campsie 

CHALLEN’S LABOR-SAVING REcoRDS — Advertising, Subscription, Job 
Printers. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, 
cloth sides, $2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. REDUCING GLASSES 

Cost ESTIMATES FOR EMPLOYING PRINTERS — David Ramaley........ oo THE HALF-TONE PRocEss — Verfasser ; 

Cont OF RUORHONNIN oc. oc iuavnccccacuvuyveuceanwedheneenadunaaneuae 3. THREE-COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY — Arthur Freiherrn von 


EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ PRICE Cloth, ‘eis PROOFREADING 


$1.50; leather 


PHOTOENGRAVING —- H. Jenkins; revised and enlarged 

PHOTOENGRAVING — Carl Schraubstadter, Jr 

PHGTO-MECHANICAL PRocEssEs — W. T. Wilkinson 
PIcTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING Cc. G. Zander 

PRIOR Ss: AVBOGMANIC PHOTO RGAGR ec occ cis disci vccvecessuscunccsews 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ASCERTAINING Cost — J. Cliff Dando.... BicELow’s Hanpsoox or Punctuation — Marshall T- 
CULINARY FRENCH 


Hints FoR YOUNG PRINTERS UNDER E1guty — W. A. Willard 3 ° 
- GRAMMAR WITHOUT A MASTER 
How To MaKE MONEY IN THE PRINTING BusINEss — Paul Nathan 3. PENS AND Types — Benjamin Drew 
NicHOL’s PERFECT ORDER AND ReEcorD Book, by express at expense of PROOFREADING AND PtNeruaTion — Adéle Millicent 
purchaser j ¢ - Punctuation — F. Horace 
OrpER Book AND ReEcorD oF Cost—H. G. Bishop, by express at Tue ArT oF WritInG EnGuisn — J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A 
expense of purchaser ; Tan. Omsnonrms— Alived: Aviede. << scccccesvccincsountinneacce’ 1.3: 
Printers’ Account Book, 200 pages, by express at expense of pur- Evie CA ee = RI AGIOS Soo cic cecadcceonenctceteeeucaeues 1.3: 
chaser, $3.50; 400 pages, by express at expense of purchaser 5.A TYPOGRAPHIC STYLEBOOK — W. B. McDermutt 
PRINTER’S INSURANCE PROTECTIVE INVENTORY SysTEM — Brown : WEBSTER DICTIONARY (Vest-pocket) 
STARTING A PRINTING-OFFICE — R. C. Mallette 6 Witson’s TREATISE ON PuNcTUATION — John Wilson 


rosie’ THER INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


624-632 Sherman St., CHICAGO 1729 Tribune Building, NEW YORK 


PAMPHLET GIVING CONTENTS OF EACH BOOK MAILED ON REQUEST 
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Juland Printer Cechuiral School 





MACHINE COMPOSITION DEPARTMENT 





booklet ‘ 


No educational feature in connection with the printing trades has the 
success which has attended this venture. More than 1,350 graduates. 


MECHANISM AND FINGERING TAUGHT 


and so thoroughly that many experienced operators have taken the course 
after working with graduates. 


The compositor who wants to look in at the money-making end of his trade should send postal for 
‘MacuINE ComposiTion”’ and learn all about the course and what students say of it. Manipu- 
lation of The Thompson Typecaster taught without extra charge. 








INLAND PRINTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL, 632 Sherman St., Chicago 
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SECOND PATENT SUIT 
Linotype vs. Intertype 


We desire to announce that we have instituted a 
second action in the United States District Court 
for the Southern District of New York against the 
International Typesetting Machine Company (manu- 
facturers of the Intertype) for infringement of the 
following United States Letters Patent: 








D.S. Kennedy - - No. 586,337 J. M. Cooney and 
J.R. Rogers - - No. 619,441 H. L. Totten - - No. 759,501 
J. R. Rogers - = No. 630,112 R. M. Bedell - - No. 787,821 
D. A. Hensley - No. 643,289 P.T. Dodge - - - No. 797,412 
J. R. Rogers- - - No. 661,386 p.§, Kennedy - No. 797,436 
Cc. Muehleisen = * No. 718,781 D. S. Kenned ‘ - No. 824.659 
J. W. Champion- - No. 719,436 gos od Pm 

7 M. W. Morehouse - No. 826,593 
> & eee T. S. Ho No. 830,436 
W.H.Scharf - - No. 734,746 —- , 
J.L. Ebaugh - - No. 739,591 ‘JT-S.Homans- - No. 837,226 
P.T. Dodge - - No. 739,996 R. M. Bedell - «= No. 848,338 
J. K. Van Valkenburg No. 746,415  T.S.Homans- - No. 888,402 
S.J. Briden - - - No. 757,648 J. R. Rogers - «= No. 925,843 
W. H. Randall - No. 758,103 H. Plaut - - - No. 955,681 


We have recently announced a first action, now 
pending, brought by us against the International 
Typesetting Machine Company for infringement of 
the following United States Letters Patent: 


O. Merégenthaler - No. 614,229 J. R. Rogers, Reissue - No. 13,489 
O. Mergenthaler - No. 614,230 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Notwithstanding statements to the contrary which are being circulated, the 
injunction suits of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company against the Inter- 
national Typesetting Machine Company are being pushed as vigorously and 
as rapidly as the law and the rules of court procedure will permit. There 
has been no delay or attempted delay of any kind on the part of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company. 
































TWO-COLOR, FLAT-BED PRESS 


Is an established factor in the economical 
production of many classes of print- 
ing. Your pressroom should be 
equipped with one of 


these machines. 


OOO 


WRITE US FOR INFORMATION 








Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing Co. 


SALES OFFICES IN 14TH AND ROBEY STREETS FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS: 
THE UNITED STATES: CHICAGO Toronto Type Foundry Co. 
Chicago, 1218 Monadnock Bik. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


New York, N. Y., 38 Park Row Nine acres of floor space S. A. des Presses Typogr. Miehle, 
Dallas, Texas, 411 Juanita Building devoted exclusively to 7 Rue Laffitte, Paris, France 
Boston, Massachusetts, 176 Federal Street the manufacture of Miehle Druck Pressen G. m. b. H. 

Portland, Oregon, 506 Manchester Buildin t luti 94 Markgrafenst., Berlin, Germany 
J er - _ WO-FEVOIEEON Herm. Stoltz & Co., Avenida Central, 

San Francisco, California, 401 Williams Building presses Rio de Jencind; Binal 
Atlanta, Georgia, Dodson Printers Supply Company Williamson, Balfour & Co., Santiago and Valparaiso, Chile 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Commonwealth Trust Building Parsons Trading Co., Buenos Aires, Mexico City and Havana 














